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T H E 
P R E F A C E. 
R. SPENCE. is the firſt who may 


be faid to have joined the ſtudy 
of the Auris to that of RTTIcIs M“. 
The reſult of this junction was his elabo- 
rate Inquiry concerning the Agreement be- 
tween the works of the Roman rorts and 
the xEMAINS. of the antient ARTISTS, in 
order to illuftrate them from one an- 
other; and to that end he has collected 
no lefs than 3000 paſſages from the La- 
tin poets and others, relating to the alle- 
gorical beings received as deities among 
the Romans. 

The following ſheets are a complete a- 
bridgement of this excellent treafure of 
elaſſical learning; the nature of the work 
| © This connexion, though ſpoken of in general 
both by antients and moderns, has not been han- 
dled, in particular, by any writer, except Mr. 
Addiſon, in his Treatiſe on medals, ond 
a very ſmall progreſs in it. 
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deing ſuch, that dy omitting the quota- 
tions, (which the young ſtudent may 


_ eaſily turn to, ) and retaining only the re- 


ferences, all the reſt may be reduced to 


2 ſmall pocket- volume. 


As there has never been any thing of 


this kind publiſhed before, the abridger 
(who then had but lately happened to 
light on 1 was furpriſed that no 
one have thought of epitomizing 
a work: very capable of it, and of which 
a compendium could not but be extremely 
uſeful for ſchools and academĩes. For the 
deſcriptions and expreſſions in the Roman 
poets having never been ſo carefully com- 
pared with the noble remains of the old 
artiſts, there had not been any authentic 
repreſentations of the figures, attributes, 
dreſs, attitudes, and other appearances of 
the Roman deities *. And how neceſſary 


d The figures of the Roman deities and the re- 
preſentations of the moral beings have generally 
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towards the underſtanding of the claſſies 
an exact knowledge of theſe things is for 
a ſchool-boy, evidently appears from the 
alluſions to them in almoſt every line of 
the Latin poets. Neither had it ever been 


attempted to ſhew the real intent and de- 
ſign of the allegories of the antients, and 
the true nature of their machinery or in- 


terpoſition of the Gods; tho' without a 


ble for 


right notion of theſe, it is 1 


the young ſtudent (or indeed any body 


elſe) ever to have a true ſenſe of the beau- 
ties of the polite arts. | 

No in this Abridgement the appear- 
ances of the Roman deities are accurately 
deſcribed, and the real intent of the alle- 
gories and: machinery of the antients iz 
clearly ſet forth; and therefore in thefe 
reſpects it is undoubtedly preferable to 
any ſchool-book of the kind hitherto pub- 
lied. For, 


What an advantage muſt it be for the 


youths at ſehool to ſer out with a right no- | 


tion of theſe things ? how inſtructive 


have a true idea of that ſimplicity, plain- 8 


neſs, and propriety of the antient allego- 
ries, by which they are characterized, = 
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PREAF ACT. 


to be acquainted. with the true nature of 
the machinery of the antients, that it was 
built upon the univerſal belief in thoſe 
days that man could do nothing of 
himſelf, but was actuated in every thing 
dy the direction of ſome god or other, and 
that, in conſequence of this ſingle princi- 
ple, a proper deity might be introduced 
to help on any fa& in which he was ſup- 
poſed to be particularly concerned. 

When thus taught, the young ſtudent 
will ſee not only our artifts but our poets, 
for want of a true ãdea of the antient alle- 
gories and machinery, groſsly defective in 
their allegorical repreſentations ; he will 
ſee them guilty of multiplicity, impropri- 
ety, and obſcurity, and often repreſenting 
- perſons and things with ſomething incon- 
Iiſtent with their nature; he will ſee the 
.greatRubens himſelf, ſo famousforallego- 
ries, painting Hoez with her anchoronher 
ſhoulder; a Lay with a ſhip on her head; 


Jus riex graſping a bundle of flames, with 
ber ſeales in the fame hand*,—He will 


ſee even the divine Raphael repreſenting 


© See the author's remarks on the cieling at 
Whitehall and the Luzemburg gallery in the ap- 


pendin. 


PREFACE. 


Apollo, in his famous Parnaſſus, playing 
on a modern fiddle. —He will fee, in 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, (the work of our 
beſt allegoriſt,) many inſtances of his mix- 
ther; of his miſrepreſenting the antient 
allegories, and of his own being too com- 
plicated or over-done, and ſtretched to an 
extravagant degree. —He will ſee Dry- 
den, one of our beſt tranflators, without 
any authority, miſrepreſenting, in his 
tranſlation of Virgil, the perſons, attri- 
butes, dreſs, and actions of the allegorical 
- beings; as Peace with wings Proteus 
with grey hair —Cybele drawn by tygers, 
Inſtead of her lions. — He will fee him 
_ fall into the moſt vulgar notions of the 
antient machinery, from his being unac- 
- quainted with the real deſign of it, and 
the principle on which it was founded. 
| If then our beſt artiſts, allegoriſts, and 
tranſlators, are fo defective in their alle- 
gorical ſubjects, for want of a clear idea of 
the antient allegories and machinery, how 
neceſſary is it that our youths at ſchool 
ſhould be made acquainted, as early as 
_poflible, with a right notion of theſe 


things ! 


FREAVF AC KL 
things! by which means a folid founda-- 
tion would be laid in their young minds 
for underſtanding the claffics ; for acquir- 
ing a oe taſte for the beauties of poetry, 


painting, and ſculpture; and for enabling 
them to judge of the excellencies and. 


defects of our allegoriſts, tranſlators, and 
purpoſes this abridgement is 


For theſe 
offered to all thoſe who are concerned in 
the education of youth: being the firſt 
and only attempt (as hath been obſerved): 
towards giving a true idea of the allego- 
ries and machinery of the antients, and an 
accurate and authentic deſcription of the 
figures, attributes, and other appearances. 
of the allegorical and moral beings re- 
ceived as deities among the Romans. 
In the courſe of this Inquiry an account 
is given of a great number of the moſt no- 
ted pictures, ſtatues, gems, and medals, at 
Rome, Florence, &c. and not a few good 


ſubjects are recommended to our modern = 


artiſts and painters from the deſcriptions 
in the old poets. There are alſo occaſional. 
hints at ſome of the reſemblances between 
the religion profeſſed of old at Rome, and 
that. Preh is granted theve now, with a 
| games: 


As the two former editions were de- 
figned for all perſons in general, and as 
this edition is adapted, in particular, for 
the uſe of ſchools, it was thought proper 
to make the following alterations. 

r. Such paſſages in the introduction as 
were deemed not to relate ſo immediately 
to ſchool- education, are omitted or con- 
traced. EEE NO 

2. The Inquiry itfelf is enlarged and 
Muſtrated with 28 prints, taken from 
3. Several paſſages from the claſficy re- 
ferred to in the notes are inſerted in the 
appendix, by way of ſpecimen, for the 
ſchool-boy to follow. 


4. The judicious remarks on the de- 
fects of our modern artiſts, allegoriſts, 
and tranſlators, are thrown into the ap- 
pendix, as they are fitter to be read after 
the peruſal of the Inquiry than before. 
Theſe remarks are of great uſe towards 
forming a right judgement of the allego- 

: rical 
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rical repreſentations of our artiſts and 
poets ; and will be very ſerviceable to the 
young ſtudents in many reſpects, particu- 
larly the remarks on Dryden's tranſlation 
of Virgil, if the ſcholar compares the paſ< 
ſages referred to with the original. 


ERRATYU u. 
P. ix. I. 17. for receiving read weaving. 


A LIST of the ANTIQUES, and 
where they are placed and explained. 


Pl. I. The Frontiſpiece. 
n 1. 


Pl. II. facing p. 6. 
1. Jorrrzx Carrrolimus, from a medal of 
Vitellius, p- 5, 6. 


2. The Wmced Furmen, on a ſhield on 
the Antonine and Trajan pillars, p. 7. 
PI. II. p. 16. 
nag 
PL IV. p. 23. 
1. Mars Grapivus, a Corncien at Flo- 


rence, 
> Mans deſcending on Rhea Sylvia, a medal = 
4 p. 23. 
PI. V. p. 26. 
APOLLO BELVIDERE. 
Pl. VI. p. 37. 
1. Diana Tawon mis, from Montfaucon, 


Vol. 1. pl. p- 37. 
2. e. Vatican manu- : 


ſeript, p. 38. 1 
4 
Fanx zs W 
Pl. VIII. p. 66. 


| 1. Hzaps of Baccavs, on a tree, a Cor- 
nelian of Maffei, p. 55. 

2. CasTor and PoLLux, a medal in Oiſe- 

hus, p. 60. 

= UDENCE, a medal of Gordianus Afri- 

ans, p. 64 


4. JusTICE, 


LIST or AI 8 


2 


6. 4 medal Pan cv 
EMPERANCE, a in the 
leftion, p. 67. 
PL IX. p. 112. 

r 
Rn | 
2. HgncuLes and An =vs, in the palace of 
Pitti at Florence, p. 50. 
a eren 

p. 112. 


| 4. A Gon or wins, a relievo in the Capito- 
—— 
X. P. 132. 


1 — by poocetts, from » mode, 


p- 122. 


2. Fanz, a lice bra flatue at Florence, 


p- 126. 
NEPTUNE, a medal of Adrian, 

2 Venus Mania, n — 2— 
—— 


3 3 1 Farnek pa- 


Pl. XII. p. 


The God or —— 5 


of Muse 8, P. 166. 
2. S1SYPHUS, TANTALUS, and Ix16n, a re- 
kevo i in the Barbarini palace at Rome, p. 180. 
rr 
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POLYMETIS 
ABRIDGED: 

0 K 

An INQUIRY concerning the 
Agreement between the Wok ks 
of the Roman Por rs, and the 


Remains of the ANTIENT 
ARTISTS. : 


INTRODUCTION. 


11 
in order to illuſtrate them mutually 
another 


As the author has confined himſelf to the Ro- 


from one 


er. L 


GrowTn and Dzciins of Pot Tay among 
the ROMANS. 


HERE are three ages of the Latin poetry. 
The firſt age may be dated, as it was by 
the Romans themſelves, from the time of | 


® The author took the pains to read over all the Roman poets, 
from the fragments of Livius Andronicus, to the ſatires of Juve- 
nal; and to mark down the moſt firiking paſſages relating to the 
allegorical beings received as deities among the Romans. He 
alſo increaſed his ſtock of quotations from ſeveral proſe-writers, 
do | | 

from Varro down to Macrobius, LIVIUS 


CW 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 


A 
are any remains. | 


The firſt kind of poetry that met with any 


| ſucceſs among the Romans, was that for the 


ſtage. They were very religious, and ſtage- plays 
in thoſe days made no inconſiderable part in their 
public devotions. Livius's firſt play (and it was 
the firſt written play that ever appeared at Rome, 
whence Horace perhaps calls him ſeriptor, I. ii. 
ep. i. v. 61.) was acted in the 514th year from 


the building of the city ; long was it before 


poetry had made any progreſs among the Romans. 
Livius is noted for the firft, rather than for a good 
poet, and was 2 ans thy —— 
vius aroſe. 


NAVIUS. ENNIUS. 
Nzvrvs, beſides his plays, ventured upon a 


hiſtorical poem on the firſt Carthaginian war, in 


which he is faid to have ſerved. 

Exxius followed his ſteps in this as well as in 
the dramatic way. He celebrated the victories of 
Scipio Africanus (Hor. I. iv. od. 8.) and com- 
poſed the annals of Rome in heroic verſe, and Cicd 
at the 12th book in his 67th year. = 


32 Theſe 


BR t * ] 
Theſe three were actors as well as poets, and 
ſeem rather to have wrote whatever was wanted 
for the ſtage, than to have conſulted their own 
gemus. 
in Greece, the Roman dramatic poets began to 
of the excellent Greek patterns, and formed 
themſelves on thoſe models. Hor. I. u. ep. I. 
PLAUTUS. CACILIUS. 
PLauTuUs was the firft that conſulted his own 
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much beyond him, that Cicero (Brut. c. 74. 
counts him the beſt perhaps of all their comic 
writers. Buz dus was not for his language, but 
for the dignity of his characters, or the ftrength of 

TERENCE. AFRANIUS. 

Texence firſt appeared when Cæcilius was i: 
high reputation. It is ſeen by his plays to wha 
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age as the moſt exact imitator of Menznder. He 
owns he had no reſtraint in copying him or any 
other Greek comic poet, wherever they ſet him a 
good example. His ftories and perſons were Ro- 
man, as Terence's were Grecian. This was 
deemed ſo material a point that it made two diffe- 
rent forts of comedy. "Thoſe on a Greek ftory 
(wherein Terence excelled) were called a; 
and thoſe on a Roman, togate ; wherein Afranius 
was unrivalled, and therefore the loſs of his works 
is greatly to be lamented. 


PACUVIUS. ACCIUS. 


Pacuvivs, a cotemporary of Terence, and 
Accivs of Afranius, about the ſame time, carried 
tragedy as far towards perfection as it ever arrived 
in Roman hands. It is remarkable in Pacuvius, 
that he was almoſt as eminent for * 


poetry. Plin. I. 35. c. 4. 
71 33 Accus 


1 
Atcres degim w publiſh wm Facuviee wes 
leaving off. His language was not fo fine, nor his 
verſes ſo well turned as his predeceflor's. 
| LUCILIUS. 


For more than a hundred years the ſtage was 
almoſt the fole province of the Roman poets, but 


others had attempted it; but it was  akered and 
improved by Lucitivs, by the lights he bor- 
owed from the old Athenian that he 


was called the inyentoe of it. Hor. Li. fat. 4. 


v. * 


LUCRETIUS. 


' Luczzr3us not long after Joined poetry to 


philoſophy : where his ſubject gives him leave, he 
Giſcovers 2 great deal of Pas and in all his di- 


cal turn than Virgil himſelf; which is par 


owned in the fine compliment Virgil pays him in 
his Geo. ii. v. 492. His ſubject often 


forces him to go on heavily for an hundred lines 


together: but wherever he breaks out, he breaks 
oat like lightning from a cloud, all at once, with 
farce and brightneſs, 


#ATULLUS. 


gretfions he appears to have been of a more poeti- 
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CATUHL AUS 
CaTuLLvs and Lucretius wrote when letters 


in general began to flouriſh at Rome much more 
than ever they had done. Catullus began to ſhew 


the Romans. the excellence of the Greek Lyric 


poets. He was admired in all the different ways 


of writing he attempted. His odes perhaps are 
the leaſt valuable parts of his works. The fatiri- 


DEE ee en 
Ie pews Sranghy, but wih mace frece than 
elegance. 


Of theſe the firſt age ef the Roman poetry may 
be faid to conſiſt; an age more remarkable for 
ftrength than for refinement in writing. All that 
remains of this period are the twenty plays of. 
Plautus and the fox of Terence, the philoſophical 
poem of Lucretius, and the poems of Catullus. 
Of all the reſt there is nothing left but ſuch paſ- 
ſages as are quoted by the ancient writers, and 
particularly by Cicero, in whoſe time it was 
the faſhion to cry up the old poets. Horace, in 
his epiſtle to Auguſtus, combated this high no- 
tion of the antients as a vulgar error, and his cha- 
rater of them ſeems a little too ſevere. 


The ſecond, or flouriſhing age of the Roma 


' and elegancies of lite, te hed > minitier we, 


B 4 


Mæcenas, 


[wi 


In the head of this liſt ſtands | 


„ 
Vnen ſoon grew the moſt applauded writer 


dor genteel paſtorals v; then publiſhed the moſt. 


ever was penned in the Roman language; and 


laſt of all, he undertook the ZEncid, a poem that 


has been highly applauded in all ages, from its firſt 
appearance to this day; ant᷑ though oh fe unfiniſhed, 


has been reckoned as much ſuperior to all other 


epic poems among the Romans, as Hemer's is 


the forms and 
as if we 


poets, except Ovid; and gives 
— 1 


had fo many pictures of them drawn 
2 1 
his 


r 
rural and the ruſtic; or, if you will, the genteel and the homely. 
See Hor. I. i. fat. 10. v. 4. where mull ſeems to be meant of the 
e Virgil's verkfication in his paſtorals, as facetus de- 
notes the genteeineſe. | 

© There are two celebrated old manuſcript Virgils is the Va- 
ticart fibrary at Rome, with paintings in them, relating to ſome 
of the moſt remarkable paſſages. The more antient of the two 
is generally thought to be of Conftantine's time, by the learned 


is the ages of quanuſeriptsz but . the pictures are evidently of | 


among the Greeks. It preſerves to us more of 
Dre 


by the beſt 


„ 


— | 


_ Auguſtus, 


work, that it looks all of a piece . 


HOR ACE. 1 

HoR ACE was firſt recommended to Mzcenas by 
Virgil. No man was fitter for a court where 
wit was ſo particularly encouraged, than Horace, 
who had himſclf a great deal, and was well ac- 


wo good 2 manner for that age, they are fuppoſed, by the beſt 


| judges, to have been copied from ſome others of the moſt flourith- 


ing ages. Our author, therefore, has not ſcrupled to make uſe 
of theſe pictures in the courſe of his work. 


© Our author has largely proved that the /Encid is 2 political 
poem in of the new monarchical government under 


; Polym. p. 18. | 
| 83 quainted 


6 x ] 
quainted with mankind. He hes bees generally 
moſt celebrated for his Lyric poems, in which he 
far excelled all the Roman poets, and rivalled the 
Greek, which ſeems to be the height of his am- 
bition. He is alſo famous for refining fatire, and 
bringing it from the coarſeneſs and harſhnefſs of 
Lucilius, to-that genteel eaſy manner which per- 
haps none but he in all ages fince has ever poſ- 
that of /ermones. They are generally written in 
2 ftyle approaching to that of converſation, and 
are fo much alike, that ſeveral of the fatires might 
as well be called epiſtles, as ſeveral of his epiſtles 
| have the fpirit of fatire in them. In theſe epiſtles 
and fatires it is that he ſhews his excellent talent 
For criticiſm, eſpecially in his long epiſtle to Au- 
guſtus, and in that to Piſo, commonly called his 
2 They abound in ftrokes, which 


away vice, of 
iris, => nick: 6s"BULE Ay liking; 96 tends 
men wiſer and better. He was in general an 


— 
about kom. 


TIBULLUS. PROPERTIUS. 
In the fame court flouriſhed T1zur tus, who 
is kindly mentioned by Horace, I. i. od. 33. I. i. 
Ep- 4+ Ile was deemed by their beſt judges, and 


His rival and cotemporary PROPERTIUS (who, 
even in their better ages of judging, was, it ſeems, 
preferred before him) followed too many different 
models. Hence it appears that it was the cuſtom 
of the Romans to ſet ſome Greek pattern or other 


„ 
I The next of the elegiac writers is Ovid. He 
is. more looſe and incorrect than either of the 
other two. As Propertius followed too many maſ- 
ters, Ovid endeavoured to fhine in too many 


kinds of at the fame time. Beſides, he 
had a redundant genius, which he almoſt always 
_ choſe rather to indulge than reftrain. He excels 
maſt in his Faſti; then in his Love-elegies; next 
in his Epiſtles, and laſtly in his Metamorphoſis. 
As for the verſes after his baniſhment, he has quite 
1oft his ſpirit in them. Nor does his genius ever 
ſhine out after that fatal ſtroke, though we may dii- 
ads; 
6 to 


6 
to fit a Little Bykier whom him. His love of being 

witty had forſaken him, though it grew upon him 
when leaſt becoming, in his old age ; for his Me- 


tamorphoſis (which was the laſt poem he wrote at 
Rome) has more inſtances of falſe wit than per- 
tranſitions from one ſtory to another, for which he 
is ſo much cried up, are by Quintilian rather 
excuſed than commended ; we have a conſider- 
able lo& in the latter half of his Faſti, and in 


his Medea, which is much applauded. 
PHADRUS. 
Though PAD did not appear till the reign 
ef Tiberius, he deſerves to be reckoned among 
thoſe of the Auguſtan age. He profeſſedly follows 
Eſop in his fables, and declares that he keeps in 
his manner, even where the ſubject is of his own 
invention. By this it appears that ſop's way 
of telling tories was ſhort and plain; for Phaz- 
d rus s diftinguiſhing beauty is conciſeneſs and fim- 
plicity. — 


MANILIUS. 


5 There are ſo many paſſages in MaxzL Ius 
which relate to his own times, and which all 


have a regard to the Auguſtan age, that he is at 
preſent reckoned of that age, though no one an- 


that his treatiſe of aſtronomy agrees exaAtly in 


r 
many particulars with the antient celeſtial globe in 
ann 


There is nothing temains to us of this flouriſh- 
ing age of poetry befide what has been mentioned, 
except the garden poem of Columella, the little 
hunting-piece of Gratius, and perhaps an cdlegy 
or two of Gallus. Theſe are bat fall remains 
of an age wherein poetry was fo well cultivated 
and followed by very great numbers: as for the 
others, we only hear of their names in Ovid, Vir- 
gil, and Horace. 


| The chird age, or the decline of the Roman 
poetry, may be dated from the latter part of Au- 
guſtus's reign. It certainly fell very much under 
Tiberius, and was wholly changed under Caligula. 
Inftead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and manly way 
of writing in the former age, there now roſe up an 
affeQation of ſhining in every thing they faid ; and 
their poetry was quite loſt in high flights and 


© This globe was found in the ruins of antient Rome, and is 
now in the Farneſe palace. It is ſupported on the ſhoulders of an 
Aths, The antiquity of it appears from hence, that Avies, or 
the Ram, is placed in its proper fign near the equinox, whereas in 
che modern globes it is removed into the fign of Taurus, more 
than 30 degrees from the equinoCtial point; conſequently it is at 
leaſt 2000 years old. By this a clear idea of the receſſion of the 
Equinox is plainly exhibited to the view, one degree in 72 years, 
according to Sir Haac Newton. 
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LUCAN. PERSIUS. 

Lucan and Pzrs1vs, in Nero's reign, may 
ſerve for examples, one of the ſwelling, and the 
other of the obſcure ſtyle, then in vogue. Lucan 
in general runs too much into bombaſt ; in his 
calm hours he is very wile, but he is often in his 
rants, and never more ſo than when he is in 
battles and ſtorms. Inſtances of this, are Czſar's 
crofling the ſeas in a fmall veſſel, I. 5. the battle of 
Pharſalia, I. 7.\.and the ſea-fight off Marſeilles, 
I. 3. What he has been always, and ever will be, 
admired for, are his many philoſophical paſſages, 
and his generous ſentiments, particularly on the 
love of liberty and contempt of death. Indeed, 
his ſentences are more ſolid than could be ex- 
pected from fo young an author (being but 
twenty-fox years old when put to death by Nero) 
had he wanted ſuch an uncle as Seneca, and ſuch a 
maſter as Cornutus. 


Pzz$1Us was a ſchool-fellow with Lucan, un- 
der Cornutus, and, like him, bred mcre a phi- 
loſopher than a poet. He has the character of a 
good man, but ſcarce deſerves the name of a good 
writer, but in the moral ſenſe of the word : for his 
writings are virtuous, but not very poetical. His 
great fault is obſcurity, which by ſome is excuſed 
or palliated from the danger of the times he lived 
in. This may hold as to ſome paſſages, where he 
ſpeaks of the emperor or the ſtate ; but he ſeems 
f 2 | "4 
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in the general courſe of his ſatires to be naturally 
fond of obſcurity. 
three ſucceſſors had ſhort tumultuous reigns. 
But from Veſpaſian to the Antonines poetry re- 
vived once more among the Romans ; not that. 
there were very good poets even now, but they 
were better at leaſt than they had been under 
SILIUS. STATIUS. FLACCUS. 


rr | 
ſcarce ever attempts to ſoar 


poem on the ſecond Punic war. 42 
ever, though low, and if he has but little poetical 
fire, he is free from the aſſectation, bombaſt, and 
obſcurity of his immediate predeceflors. 
STATIUS had more ſpirit, with leſs prudence : 
for his 'Thebaid is ill- conducted, and hardly well 
written. His Achilleid, by the little we have of 
it, would probably have been a better poem, had 
he lived to finiſh it. His deſcription of Achil- 
les's behaviour at the feaſt, made by Lycomedes 
for the Grecian ambaſſadors, and ſome other 
parts of it, read more pleafingly than any part of 
the Thebaid, Achil. ii. 67—131. As he did not 
finiſh the Achilleid, he may deferve more reputa- 
tation as a miſcellaneous, than as an epic, writer ; 
fo faulty as his T hebaid. dy * 


a1 
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" Vartmvs FLaccvs wrote n lu before Sta- 
tus. He died young, having finiſhed but feen 
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2 ſtatue was crefled, he was applied to for an 
ti Theſe were the common offices of 
— If he ſtruck à fault, he marked it down 
in a few lines; and if he had a mind to pleaſe a 
| friend or 2 patron, his ſtyle was turned to pane- 
gyric ; and theſe were his higheſt employments. 
However, he was a good writer in his way, and 
— 7 IR 


JUVENAL. 
- Juvenar comes after all that have been men- 
tioned, and writes with a greater ſpirit of poetry 
than any of them. He has ſcarce any thing of 
Horace's genteelnefs, yet is not without humour. 
He is the moſt ſevere of all the fatiriſts, and in- 
deed he flafhes too much like an angry execu- 
tioner : but the depravity of the times, and the 
However, his fatires have a great deal of ſpirit in 
them, and ſhew a ſtrong hatred of vice, with fone 
very fine and high ſentiments of virtue. They 
are indeed fo animated, that no poem of that age 


3 
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jovanaz may be wi en the Kft of tes 
Roman poets. After his time poetry continued 
declining more and more, to the time of Conftan- 
tine, when all the arts were fo far loſt, that the 


Romans then had ſcarce any thing to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Barbarians. 


There 


[ xvid ] 
There are” therefore but three ages af the 


war to Auguſtus, is more remarkable for ſtrength 
than beauty in writing. The ſecond, or Auguſtan 
age, is famous both for beauty and 
And the think, from Nero to the death of Adrian, 
endeavoured after beauty more than ftrength, and 
ran into affeftation. In a word, their poetry in 
its youth was ſtrong and nervous, in its middle 
age, manly and polite, in its * 
2928288 
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only to the Grecian, but to the poetry of all the 
modern nations. In each, the beginnings of their 
poetry have been rude, but ſtrong : in their beſt 
ages, they have had the trueſt taſte of fimplicity ; 
not fo rude and naked, but modeſtly adorned, and 


bas been the courſe of poetry in Italy, France, and 
England. The caſe upon examination will be 
found much the fame with regard to the other po- 
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SECT. I. 


The GrowTn and Dectine of the Potire 
| Ars among the ROMANS. 


'T was not till the ſecond Punic war that the 
Romans acquired a taſte for the arts and ele- 
. gancies of life. For though in the firſt Punic 
cities in the eaſtern part of Italy, which were in- 
habited by Grecian colonies, 2nd adorned with 
looked upon them with fo careleſs an eye that they 
were not touched with their beauty. This inſen- 
had ſome time been entered into, as appears from 
the behaviour of Fabius Maximus when he bad 
taken Tarentum. He ordered the money and 
plate to be ſent to Rome, but the pictures and. 
„ a 
hind as things of no value 


Marcellus had indeed a year or two babes 
acted very differently at the taking of Syracuſe ; 
for he ſent all the pictures and ſtatues to Rome, 
in order (as he had uſed to declare) to introduce a 
taſte for the fine arts among his countrymen. 


This difference in theſe two great generals oc- 
caſioned two parties in Rome. But Marcellus's 
party prevailed ; and from this point of time may 

be 


i of Greece 
Sieyon, one of the moſt eminent ſchools 
fe | = = 
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that could be procured out of Greece and Aſia. 
Julius Cæſar was a great collector, and as fond of 
gems as Auguſtus was of Corinthian vaſes. 


This may be called the firſt age of the flouriſh- 
ing of the polite arts, or rather the age in which 
they were introduced ; for in general there was 
"The encouragement given by Auguſtus to all the 
arts afforded leifure to complete the fine works 
collected in the age before, and to perfet the 
taſte of the elegancies of life : fo that under Au- 
guſtus may be reckoned the ſecond, and moſt 
„„ 
Poetry. 


The arts, on the death of Auguftus, ſuffered 3 
great change; but not fo great as eloquence and 
poetry. Their growth was checked by the four 
reign of Tiberius; and the vanity and of 
the following times gave the finiſhing ſtroke to | 
all the polite arts, eſpecially co painting. The 
{cries of good emperors after Domitian gave ſome 
life to the arts ; but after the Antonines they de- 
clined very faſt; and by the time of the thirty ty- 
rants were fo fallen as never to rife again, under 
any future emperor. 


Thus it appears that the Roman poetry and 
the other arts, in the firſt age, gradually grew up 
together: 3 


f poets with the works of art, all the poets after the 
Antonines are omitted, and the inquiry is confined _ 


to the three great ages. 
The poets of the firſt age, and eſpecially to- 
with the arts; and are but of little 
{ . Ennius has the moſt pictureſque 


| ſtrokes of any of them: but he was a great imi- 
' tator of foreign poets, and his deſcriptions probably 


the 3 inary | beings were not fo well ſettled 
among the Romans in his time as they came to be 


LJ 

mixed kind; the luxuriance of his fancy, and the 
incorrectneſs of his way of writing, make what he 
fays more doubtful and uncertain. The poets of 
the third age have a middle kind of authority ; 
greater than the writers of the firſt age, but leſs 
than the Auguſtan, as much better acquainted 
with the works of art than the former, and much 
leſs exact than the latter. Silius, perhaps, may be 
allowed the greateſt authority of any of his age, 
Jor his carefulneſs and particular love of the arts, 
as Lucan's heat and Statius's inexactneſs may ren- 
der them leſs fit to be depended upon than fome 
others who wrote in the decline of poetry, and of 
the arts at Rome. 


SECT. m. 


Tue uſe of theſe InquirEs in general, and of 
THIS in particular. 


THE ulefulneſs of antiques towards explaining 

the claſſics appears from the reaſon of the 
thing. The works of the old artiſts and poets 
muſt naturally throw mutual light on each other. 
As they were both converſant in the fame fort of 
knowledge, fell much into the fame way of think- 
ing, and were often on the very fame 
ſubjecta, they muſt of courſe be the beſt explainers 
of one another. 


rr 
by conſulting how it is uſed by the fame author 
in other places, where the meaning of it may 
be more evident ; or by any other of the fame 
country, and (as near as maybe) of the ſame time. 
In the ſecond cafe, the thing, cuſtom, or opinion 
hinted at, ſhould be fubjoined in as few words 
as is conſiſtent with clearneſs. To this antiques, 
if well applied, might be of very great ſervice: 
for the figures of the things themſelves ſpeak 


to the eyes, and are leis equivocal, and more ex- 


preſſive, than the cleareſt language can be*. 


from the claſſics, though the affiftance in this 
eu js ant þ gprat ns in By tm et Ris the 


1 — devs, that we fave wavy great twenkeces 
of all forts for this purpoſe, ſtored up by Agoſtini, Bartoli, Maffei, 
Graevius; and Montfaucon, but that they have hitherto been 
like treaſures hidden under ground. The applying of them to 
their proper uſes is the thing that ſtamps a value on Gs ans 
makes them mare current among us. | 
n lately 
publiſhes elegant adigiaps of Virgil, Horace, Texepce, and Juve- 
nal, embelliſhed with prints of fuch antiques, as ſerve to illuſtrate 
and explain the paſlages they refer to. 18 
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eſt and almoſt only affiſtance we can have; for 
how ſhould we at all underſtand the greater part 
of the remains of the antient artiſts, if it were 
not for what we are told by the antient authors ? 
This would hold very often as to fingle figures, 
dut it is much ſtronger as to groupes and hiſtori- 
cal or fabulous pieces, whether in paintings, in 
marble, or in gems. In that fine groupe, for in- 
ftance, now in the Belvedere, (which has been 
called the nobleſt work of art in the world) we 
ſhould be ſtruck with the beauty of the deſign, 
and the expreſſiom of pain in the father; of dread 
in one of the ſons, and the languiſhment in the 
other; but we ſhould not know it to be Laocoon 
without the help of what Virgil and one or two 
more of the Latin poets have faid on that ſubject. 
A thouſand inſtances might be given of the tame 
nature, but the cale is too clear to need any 


What hes been fold of the mutual uſe of the re- 
mains of the old artiſts and the claſſic writers, to- 


their religion, their hiſtory, N 


ners of living ; in ſhort, to every thing known or 


practiſed among them; and fo would include 
all their authors too, indifferently, whether in 
profe or in verſe. The preſent inquiry is not fo 
extenſive; for it is conſined only to ſuch things 


35 relate to the allegorical ans 
the 
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be Romans 3 a large fubje&t indeed in itlelf, and 
perhaps one half of the whole. Let us proceed 
therefore to conſider what particular uſes might be 
made of this part, conſidered ſeparately and by 
itſelf. 


The allegories of the antients, where they are 


well ſettled and known, might be of very great 
ſervice to our modern artiſts and poets in general. 


The reaſon of this is founded on the clearneſs and 
ſimplicity uſually to be met with in the antient al- 


legories, and the confuſion and darkneſs but to 


common in the modern. 
The nin wants ve as 


expreſs what they mean direcliy and eaſily, and 


often by a fingle circumſtance. Thus, for in- 
france, the moral beings are repreſented — Pru- 
dence (who is to guide) is marked out by a rule in 
her hand. —Juſtice (who is to weigh things) by 
her equal balance. Temperance, (who is to re- 
train) by a bridle. Fortitude (who is to act) by 
a ſword. Theſe and the like marks are ſettled 


and obvious: they point out the character of the 


perſon they belong to in a more eaſy and ſtrong 


manner, than a multiplicity of marks for each 


could ever have done. 


As propriety and fimplicity are the diftinguiſh- 
ing character of the antient artiſts, ſo multipli- 
city and impropriety may almoſt be deemed the 


_ <iſtinguiſhing charakter of the modern, in their 


allegorical 
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Chriſtianity and heatheniſm, which makes us ſee 
ſometimes a pagan deity in one line, and an angel 


in the next; 1 
himſelf is not always free. 


When an allegory is going to be introduced, 


theſe three things ſhould be obſerved. Firſt, it 


ſhould be conſidered whether the thing is fit to be 


it 15 repreſented as 2 man, it ſhould not be made 


to perform any aition which no man in his freaks 
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rical ways of ſpeaking together. This is very 
blameable 


LN 
tors have been almoſt as incurious and unknow- 
ing as our original writers. For inſtance, Dry- 
ants bb ne ef Yin te Raw 
the allegorical perſons in the original, miſrepre - 
ſents their attributes and dreſs, and in others their 
actions and attitudes. The beſt of our poets have 
been apt ſometimes to mix the natural and 


in any poet, but is inexcufable in a trani- 
lator, who has no right to repreſent his author 
canfuſed where he is clear: yet Dryden has (as 
well as others) taken this liberty. 


But the chief cauſe of the defets and mik. 
takes, both in our authors and 


much, that almoſt the whole courſe of his Eneid 
is carried on by the intervention of the gods, as 


will appear by a tranſient view of the firſt book. If 


Eneas meets with a ſtorm, it is Æolus who raiſes 


it at Juno's requeſt—If the ſea grows calm again, 


it is by Neptune's command — If /Encas lands in 


Africa, and is to be kindly received at Carthage, 


it is Mercury who is ſent by Jupiter to ſoſten the 
minds of the people and their queen towards him 

If he eſcapes all danger in paſſing through an 
inhoſpi country, it is Venus who protects 


* Horace, indeed, ſpeaks (in his Art of Poetry, v. 155-192) | 


againſt a too free introduction of the gods; but he means on the 


action of his poem by the help of what we call the machinery. 
This principle ſeems to be much the ſame as our vulgar notion of 
a particular providence, 

: manner 


employed machinery (or ſupernatural cauſes) fo 
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manner the whole ſtory is full of machinery, or 
carried on by the interpoſition of dhe gods. 


Our modern poets ſeem not to have had any 
right notion of the antient ſcheme of machinery, 
till the middle of the laſt century; and, even now, 
very imperfect ideas. As they had not the fame: 
they committed ſeveral errors about it, both in 
their own practice, and in their ſentiments of the 
antients, which continue, in a great degree, to this 
day. The chief of theſe errors were, fit, that 
ment, or to make a poem look more ſtrange and 
ſurprizing : ſecondly, that the poets were too apt 
to introduce machinery (or ſupernatural cauſes) 
where they could not naturally account for events ; 
whereas, in the works of the antients, nature and 
machinery generally go hand in hand, and ferve 
chiefly to manifeſt each other. Thus, in the 
| ſtorm above-mentioned, imaginary beings are in- 
troduced ; but they are only ſuch as are proper for 
the part aſſigned them, and appear only to carry on 


the true order of natural effects. The god of the 
winds, at the requeſt of the goddeſs of the air, lets 
looſe his turbulent ſubjects, and the ſea is inſtantly 
in a tumult. The god of the fea appears to make 
it calm again. There ſeems to be no other dif- 
ference in this, and the natural account of the 


vulgar among the Romans believed that 
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in every thing by the direction of heaven, their 
ports, on that fingle principle, might fairly intro- 


rous ; for whatever was able to do good or harm 
to man was immediately looked on as a fuperwr 


power, which in their language was the fame as a 
deity . Hence it was that they had ſuch a mulki- 
tude of gods, that their temples were better peo- 
Wamerous as they were, ous authag has reduced 
them to order, and claſſed them in the following 
manner: 8 


i Their vulgar religion, as indeed that of the heathens in 
general, was a fort of Manicheiſm. Both the Romans and 
Greeks had their good and bad gods. See a remarkable paſſage 
is Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. I. ij. c. 7. Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of 
the goddeſs of difternpers, gives the reaſon for worihipping bad 
gods as well as good. They prayed to the good for bleflings, and 
to the bad to avert evils, I. ii. c. 5. There were no lefs than 
three temples at Rome to the goddeſs Febris, or Fever. 
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POLYMETIS 
— 


An INQUIRY concerning the 
Agreement between the WoR Rs 
_ of the Roman PoErTs, and the 


Remains of the ANTIENT 
ARTISTS. 


” * © 
Of the TWELVE great CELESTIAL, 
DEITIES. 


CHAP. I. 
JUPITER, JUNO, and MINERY A. 


JUPITER. 


HE diſtinguiſhing character of Jvrrrn's 
perſon, in all the repreſentations of him 


by the poets and artiſts, is majeſty; and every 
C 6 thing 
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about his face, by his venerable beard *, by his 


ſceptre, 


2 Phidias being aſked how he could conceive that air of di- 
 vinity which he had expreſſed in Jupiter's face, replied, he had 
copied it from Homer's celebrated deſcription of him, (Macrob. 
Sat. I. v. c. 14. Val. Max. mem. I. iii. c. 7.) Now all the 
perſonal ſtrokes in that deſeription relate to the hair, the eye- 
brows, and the beard: and indeed to theſe it is that the beſt 
| heads of Jupiter owe moſt of their dignity ; for though we have 
naw a mean opinion of beards, yet all over the eaſt a full beard 
fill carries the idea of majeſty along with it; and the Greciags 
had a ſhave of this oriental notion, as may be ſeen in their buſts 
of Jupiter, and the heads of kings on Greek medals. Butthe 
Nemans, though they held beards in great eſteem, even as far 
down as the ſacking of Rome by the Gauls, (Liv. I. v. c. 41.) 
yet in their better ages, held them in and ſpeak diſre- 
tpecifully of their bearded forefathers. . At. Am. i. 

v. 108. 


Ve 108, Faſt. k. v. 28. Juv. fat. xvi. v. 32. Hor. L ii. 


him, and Scaliger extols him. The matter might have been. 
compounded between them, by allowing that Virgils deſcription. 
ns the gregene? amang the Romana, „„%„,„ 
among the Greeks. 

Þ The heathens. in general believed, 1. That there was but one 
fupreme God; and 2. That there were many inferior Gods, who 
ated under the Supreme, and to whom was committed the 
government of the ſeveral regions of the earth, as to fo many tu- 
telary deities. This might be illuftrated from the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholics, who aſſert the unity of God, though they 
worlkip © great number of Givi as miniſters and diſpenſers of 
2 * 
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1 
every where *. At Carthage he was called Am— 
mon ; in Egypt Serapis ; at Athens the Great 
Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter ; and at Rome 
the Greateſt Jupiter was the Capitoline. 


This premiſed, we ſhall proceed to the dif. 
ferent characters under which Jupiter was repre- 
ſented among the Romans: theſe were chiefly as 
follows. 


The CarrrounE Juerrzn was the great 
guardian of the Romans, who was, according to. 
a very early and ſtrong notion among them, to 


1 There was ſcarce a town or hamlet in Italy that had not a 
Jupiter of their own, with peculiar. diſtinctions. Thus, the 


Jupiter Anxur, or of Terracina, is repreſented young and beard=- 


lefs, with rays round his head like Apollo, Mont. i. pl. 22. 
Theſe local deities are very ſeldom deſcribed by the poets, who 
ſeem. to have made it a rule to follow the national ideas in repre- 
ſenting a deity, What is here faid is applicable to the other 
deities, as Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, and the reſt; each of 
whom had a great variety of names, according to the different 
characters aſcribed to them. Thus, before the reformation, the 
ame abfurdities were praftiſed in our country, as they ſtill are 
among the cathalics. 'The virgin Mary had (as ſhe now has in 
Italy} in every town, village, church, and chapel, ſtatues with 
diſlerent names and repreſentations, according to the place flie 
vinzin Mary, yet one figure of her was deemed more venerable 
than another. Many devout people gave large preſents to the 
virgin at Wincheſter, who would have grudged. the ſmalleſt of- 
fering to the virgin of Walfingham. Thus the inhabitants of 
Rome now go every year to pay their devotions to the ſtatue of 


the virgin at Loreto, though they have other Ratues of her near 
their own dem. 


give 


| © Cicero ſays he was opticaus. (the beſt) for his goodneſs, and 
maximus (the greateſt) for his pawer. Qrat. pro domo ſui. The 
fame inſcrigtion is on the medals. Our author thinks Optimus 
Mazimus was uſed as a furname, like Auguſtus to the ſecond em- 
Fer. | | 

F Met. i. v. 179. Indeed the freptres of kings: in the earlier 
ages of the world were no other than walking ſtaffs, from whence 
they had their name. Latinus's ſceptre was a young tree, with. 
the branches ſtripped of» En. xii. v. 210. Though the ſeeptre 
in the hand of the Veroſpi- Jupiter ferms to be only a truncheon;; 
| it 
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The fulmen in the hand of Jupiter was 2 
ings according to the three ways in which it 
was repreſented *, The firſt way is a wreath 
of flames in a conical ſhape, like what we call the 
thunder · ſtone or bolt. This was adapted to Ju- 
piter when mild and calm, and was held down in 
his hand. — The ſecond way is the fame figure, 
with two tranſverſe darts of lightening, and fome- 
times with wings on each fide of it, to denote 
ſwittneſs. This was given to Jupiter when pu- 
niſbing *.—The third way is a handful of flames, 
| which 


ie is probably the remains of a long fceptre. Our author takes 
this Eatue to be the Capitutine Jupiter. 


5s The meaning of the word fuknen is diſtinctiy fixed by the 
_ antient writers. Thus Pliny (Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 43.) ſays, 
« If the vapour ſtruggles in the cloud, it is ¶ tonitru j thunder; 
« if it breaks forth in flaſhes, it is [rulmen] lightening; if it 
«© ſhoots among the clcuds, it is fulg*tra.'”* When therefore the 
word fulmen is tranſlated thunder (as we are generally taught to 
do) the beauty of ſeveral paſſages is apt to be loſt; as the ful- 
mina werborum of Cicero, and the duo ſulmina belli of Virgil, 


whoſe meaning is largely explained by Luc. L i. v. 157. This 


fimile is one of the beſt in all the Pharſalia, Thus Pope, fpeak- 
ing of the earl of Peterborough. 
ne, whoſe lightening piere d th* Iberian lines. 


h The thundering legion bore the winged fulmen on their 
ſhield, which ſpread all over the ſhield, as appears by the Anto- 
nine pillars, and as it is deſeribed by Flaccus, Argon. vi. v. 56. 
pl. 1. 4. 3. This fulmen agrees with the epithets trifidum and 
triſulcum (three-forked,) Met. li. v. 325, 349- There is a 
figure of Jupiter in Buonaroti's collection at Florence, holding 
up the three-forked bolt as juſt ready to dart it at ſome guilty 

wretch ;, 
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Among the other different characters of Jupiter. 
were thoſe of the Mild and the Terrible. 


The MiIp JurirER appears (as on a gem at 
Florence) with a mixture of dignity and eaſe in 
his face, that ſerene and ſweeter kind of majeſty 
which Virgil gives him, when receiving Venus 
with ſo much paternal tenderneſs in the fir ſt 
Eneid, ver. 256. 

Tbe TznniLE JuriTER was repreſented in 
His ſtatues, in every particular, different from thoſe 
of the Mizp. I beſe were 
marble, as the others were of black. The Mp 
is fitting with an air of tranquillity; the TERRI- 
BIE is ſtanding, and more or leſs difturbed : the 
face of the MiLD is ſerene, of the other angry or 
cloudy : the hair of the one is compoſed, in the 
ather fo diſcompoſed as to fall down half way the 
The artiſts took care-never to repreſent Jupiter 
ſo angry, but that he ſtill retains his majeſty, which 
too much paſſion would deſtroy i. 
wretch ; but with the conical fulmen lying under his feet, as of 
no uſe in caſes oi ſeverity. 


i Horace, copying perhaps fome bad figure of an angry Ja- 
piter, repreſents him with bloated cheeks, Hor. I. i. fat. 1. 
v. 21. Such a bad figure is ſeen in Montfaucon. Ovid uſes in- 


3 Faſt, vi. 488. and of Jupiter himſelf, Faſt. ii. 


of white 


A «4 tis wh. 


BSE 

The Jurrrzx Toxans is repreſented on me - 
fulmen, and ſtanding in a chariot whirled on by 
four horſes. „ The poets deſcribe him in the fame 


The JurirEx Fotanars and the th. 
FulGURATOR ſeem to be much the fame. The 
 Furminanxs may be conſidered as the diſpenſer 
of the li which dart from the clouds, 
and the other of the or leſſer li 
borealis . 


The 


* The antients had a ſtrange notion that the noiſe of thunder 
was cauſed by the rattling of Jupiter's chariot and horſes, as he 
drove them over the ſuppoſed brazen arch of heaven, whilſt be 
himſelf threw the fulmen out of his hand, which darts, at the 
ſame time, out of the clouds beneath the arch. This explains 
the ſtory of Salmoneus, who built a bridge of braſs to imitate. 
Jupiter Tonans, Virg. En. vi. v. 591. Ovid. Deian. Herc. 
v. 28. Hor. i. od. 34. v. 3. Alta dextera ſignifies with uplifted 
Eand, and a/tus means ffanding, when applied to Jupiter himſelf. 
Ovid fays (Faft. iii. v. 492.) Jupiter obtained the prerogative of 
diſpenſing the fulmen fur his conquering the giants with it. On 
a gem at Florence he is ſeen driving his chariot againf one of the 
giants, and graſping the fulmen, as ready to dart it at his head. 


The fulmen, of whatever ſhape it was, conſiſted chiefly of fire, 
and is often called ſo by the poets. Some expreffions relating to 
it ſeem to have been taken from ſome antient paintings, Met. ii. 
v. 249. 325- Hor. i. od. 2. v. 4. Vir. Geo. i. v. 329. Place. 


Arg. lib. vi. v. 56. The expreſſions here of coruſcus, rubem, and 


yutilus, refer to that gleam of light caſt by lightening on the ob- 


1 
The Joerren PLuvivs will be — 
dere among the deities of the air. 


FUN o. 


Juno 0 OD CDs CES ang 
the Romans. 


The Juno MaTroNa was the favourite one of 
all. She is ſeen in ſtatues and gems in a long 
robe, covering her from head to e 


the ame things, as gens tata Fignified the Roman 
People. 


,,, ¾ 8 
exprefiens which might be taken from ſtatues or pictures. See 
Ovidy, iii. el. 3. v. 10. Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 6. 

= This prevailed fo far, that it was ſcandalous for a married 
woman to have any part uncovered but her face, Ovid de Arte 
Ame i. v. 32. Hor. i. fat. 2. v. 30. 95- 99. The figures. of 
the Roman empreſſes (as a compliment paid them) were often 
formed on their medals, and in their ſtatues, under this character 


of Juno. Such is the poetry Katus of Sabina at the Villa Mattai 
at Rome. 


= This obſervation explains 2 paſſage in Horace, otherwiſe 
liable to be miſunderſtood. In ſetting the gods in array againſt 
the giants, he mentions ſuno under the name of Matrona, which 
would have been the moſt improper : But in this light it is a 
compliment to the Juno Romana. It is as if he had ſaid, it was 
the Roman Juno, the great patroneſs of her country, who aſſiſted 
„„ „„ 
mies. L. ii. od. 4. v. 64 8 


1 
On the contrary, the Juxo RNA and the 
Juno MonzrA ate always in a fine and more 


magnificent dreſs *, 


The face of the Mun Juxo is gentle, aud 
more good-humoured than uſual. It has the 
fame air with which ſhe appears en a Greek 
medal, ſtanding in a chariot drawn by peacocks, 
This idea, which was alſo received by the poets, 
will be farther conſidered among the deities of the 
air. 


o Juno Moneta was fo called from monendo, ſhe having admo- 
niſhed her prieſt to atone for an earthquake by the facrifice of a 
pregnant . Her temples flood in the capitol, wherein was 
placed the ſtandard Roman foot, hence called pes moncrulis. It 
was probably burnt down with the capital; for Pliny ſpeales of 2 
brazen doſf deftroyed in it. 


Virgil's deſcription of Juno's arms and war-chariot, in his firſt 
FEneid, and her warlike figure in the ſecond, which feem incon- 
ſiſtent with her eſtabliſhed characters, may be accounted for by 
conſidering that he ſpeaks, in the firſt place, of the Carthaginian 
Juno ; and, in the other, of the Juno Argiva, who was wor- 
thipped under that name, even in Italy, Ovid. iii. el. 13. Hele- 
aus ordered the Romans to worſhip Juno, which they did; and, 
in time, ſhe came to prefer them to her moſt favorite nations, 
Virg. Za. ii. 8. 433. Ovid. Faſt. vi. 45- 4. There was, in- 
deed, a Juno Soſpĩta, who, in fome family medals, appears in a 
war-chariot, and with a ſear in her hand. But though the was 
fo well known as ts be frequently feen in dreams, in all her ac- 
coutrements, yet Virgil could not, in his deſcription, have an eye 
to her, as there is not a line in any Roman poet deſcriptive of her, 
being only a local goddeſs, and worſhipped chiefly at Lanuvium, 
Cic. de nat. deor. L. i. Su, R ville v. 362. L. 3. Ve 365, 
Ovid. Faſt. B. u. 61. 


112 J 
eee n nts of Ze ae 
which we are apt to imbibe the moſt early from 
Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious wife. 
her huſband 2. As this-goddefs was conſidered as 
the patroneſs of marriage, their repreſenting her 
under fo falſe and diſagreeable a light is ſomething 
ſtrange. a 


MINERVA. 


| Mixgnva * is repreſented 2s à beauty, but of 
te eas Tong a wie: Gs graces and 
ſoftneſſes 


v In the tenth AEneid, (v. 6095.) even in a council of the 
gods, her behaviour is either ſullen, or angry and indecent. In a 
velievo at Turin the ſeems to be repreſented in this ſcene. 


1 Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, are often joined together by 
the Roman authors, as well as in antient inſcriptions, and the 
works of the artiſts. They were deemed the guardians of the 
empire. They were invoked by name, and the reſt in general. 
'Fhus Cicero in many places, Te, Jupiter Maxime !—teque, 
Juno Regina !—teque Minerva—czterique dii deæque immor- 
tales The fame diſtinction is frequent in Livy, I. ni. c. 17. 
I. vi. c. 16. They are often repreſented together on gems and 
medals, and ſometimes by proxy, as on a medal of Antoninus 
the owl for Minerva, an eagle for Jupiter, and a peacock for 
It muſt have been the higheſt compliment to the em- 
to repreſent them on the reverſe of their medals ; it was 
directly calling them guardian gods of the empire, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 
ve ult. Their ſhrines were placed together in the great temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitoline-hill, where they had been placed before 
by Tarquinius Priſcus in one chapel in the old capital, called from 
| thence 


Tolus, as the ſtory goes. Var. de ling. Lat. I. iv. 
r Hence ber heads are fo like thoſe of Alexander the Great, 


s This head of Meduſa is ſometimes moſt beautiful, and fome- 
times moſt ſhocking. In the Strozzi-Meduſa at Rome, her look 
is dead, but with a beauty that death itſelf cannot extinguiſh. 
The poets ſpeak of the beauties and horrors of Meduſa's face, 
and alſo of her ſerpents ; particularly two with their tails twined 
head. She is thus repreſented, with eyes convulſed, on a jaſper 


at See Ovid. Met. iv. v. 793- Luc. in. v. 680. 
Virg. vüi. v. 437» 43% Ovid. ex Pont. iii. El. i. 
v. 124. 5 


t Statius deſcribes them as ſometimes quiet, and at other times 
as cnraged, Theb. I. zii. Ve 609. I. viii. v. 519. 


114 ] 
of her as very beautiful, but deſcribe her as more 


dark-coloured goddeſs ; and mention not only a 
certain threatening turn in her eyes; but the very 
colour too, it ſeems, was adapted to the character 
of terror v. 


It was common among the Nomans to transfer 
the diſtinguiſhing attributes of their deities to the 
ſtatues of their emperors *. This flattery was 


1 Torva et Flava, Stat. Theb. ii. & 23% Ovid. Faft. vi. 
v. 652. Art. Am. R. v. 23% 


Minerva, as making her appearance ntſt in Africa, has 2 
great deal of the Moor in her complexion, with a light-coloured 
which muſt ſhew it the ſtronger. She is called Trironia, 
which is the ſame as Maura. Hence Juvenal (fat. xii. v. 4. 
calls her the African goddeſs, Luc. ix. v. 354. Ne poet of the 
Auguſtan age has teuched on this particular colour of her eyes, 
though the Greeks gave her one of her moſt famous titles from 


thence, yhaunenc Virgil, (. ii. ve 175.) afcrites a fiery 


motion w the eyes of the Palladium, (the little tutelar deity of 
Minerva, which was kept fo carefully, firſt at Troy, and after- 
wards at Rome) when brought into the Grecian camp by Dio- 


medes. The Palladium is feen on gems, with a thicld in one 


hand, and a ſpear in the other. 


1 If one called Auguſtus his god, it was little more in 
cel. i. v. 6.) but to put the fulmen in the hand of his ſtatue was 
calling him the governer of all the world. Auguſtus loved to be 


repreſented like Apollo, as Marc Antony affefted the attributes 


7 carried 


but give her the titles of virago, the ftern and 
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carried by the old artiſts in no point fo far as in 
the Gorgon's head on Minerva's breaſt-plate. All 
the emperors were fond of this badge of wiſ- 
dom v. 


A breaſt- plate with the Medufa's head, when 
worn by a deity, was called ZEgis. Minerva's 
ſhield had the fame device and name, and ſeems 
to have been appropriated to herſelf and Jupiter, 
and uſed by them when they thundered. It is 
certain, Minerva is repreſented as dealing out the 
fulmen of Jupiter, as well as Juno, which makes 
it probable that all three were conſidered by the 
Romans as one and the fame deity, under different 
names. 


y W ö, eats ho, 
The ſtrongeſt for the dying caſt of the eyes, is on the buſt of 
Nero at Florence, and anſwers to Virgil's fine deſcription, En. iii. 
v. 438. There is another on a Domitian alluded to by Martial, 
To . Bo - 


2 The name of Jupiter might ſignify the Supreme Goodneſs ; 
of Minerva, the Supreme Wiſdom; and of Juno, the Supreme 
Power, Intell. Syſt. i. c. 4. Though the poets often repreſent 
Juno and Minerva dealing out thunder, the artiſts do not: there 
üg bb 
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CHAP. II. 


NEPTUNE, VENUS, MARS, 
VULCAN, ad VESTA. 


IJEFTURE, as having a ſeat in the ſu- 
preme council of the gods, is often ſpoken 

of in the higheſt heavens, but will be conſidered, 

in his proper character, among the water-deitics. 


e 


Vxxvs is repreſented with one of the prettieſt, 
as Minerva is ſometimes with one of the hand- 


Her look, as repreſented by the artiſts and 
poets, has all the taking airs, wantonneſſes, and 
graces they could give it. Her ſhape is the moſt 
exact i all ſoſt and full of tenderneſs: 
the ſineneſs of her ſkin, and the beauties of her 
complexion, were ſo exquiſite, that it required 
the utmoſt ſkill of Apelles to expreſs them. Her 
eyes were either wanton, or quick, or languiſh- 
ing, or infolent, according to the occaſion ; and 
der face and air agreed with them. She is fre- 
quently 


2 The poets are fuller, as to the eyes, than any ſtatue or pic- 
ture can be. The ſculptors can only give the proportion of things, 
and one fingle attitude in a ſtatue. The painter can do the ſame, 
And add the natural colours; and by the help of lights and ſhades, 

can 
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quently deſcribed too as having a treacherous 
ſmile on her face. But, however ſhe appears, or 
whatever ſhe is doing, every thing about her is 
graceful, bewitching, and charming. 


can throw things into proper diſtances. The poets can deſcribe ail 
that, and can farther put the figure into a ſucceſſion of different 
motions in the ſame deſcription. This muſt give the poet an ad- 
vantage in deſcribing the quick and uncertain motions of Venus's 
eyes, and occafiens the meeting with expreſſions which cannot be 
explained from ſtatues or paintings. Such the epithet pæta, 
which refers, perhaps, to a certain turn of Venus's eye, and her 
catching it away again the moment ſhe is obſerved, Ovid. Art. 
Am. ii. v. 657. Si feta eſt, Veneri ſimilis, & flava Minervz. 
Her eyes are well deſcribed by Silius, De Bell. Pun. I. xv. 27. 


„Venus, in all attitudes, is graceful, but in no one more than 
in that of the Venus of Medici; where, if ſhe is not really mo- 
deft, the at leaſt counterfeits modeſty extremely well. This at- 
| titude might be deſcribed in two verſes of Ovid, Art. Am. ii. v. 
614, 615. This ſtatue, as to the ſhape, will ever be the ſtandard 
of all female beauty and ſoftneſs. Her breaſts are ſmall, diſtin, 
and delicate, to the higheſt degree. Her waiſt is not repreſented 
as ftinted by art, but as exactly proportioned by nature to all the 
other parts of her body. Her legs are neat and flender, the ſmall 
of them is finely rounded, and her very feet are little, pretty, and 
white. The general tenderneſs, elegance, and fine proportions of 
her whole make ſeem to take a great deal from the beauty of her 
face, or the head is really (as has been ſuſpected) not of the fame 
artiſt who made the body. Some have fancied that there are three 
different paſſions expreſſed in theair of the head, in which the face 
is a little turned away from you. At your firſt approaching her, 
averſion appears in her look; move ane ſtep or two, and ſhe has 
a compliance in it; and one ſtep more to the right turns it into a 
little inſulting ſmile, as having made ſure of you: but our author 


could not find us es mefhcions fie, Gauge be efies viewed 
| the Ratue on purpoſe, Pl. 2. n. 4 
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Venus is repreſented in others ſmiling, and in a 
wheedling poſture. Such, probably, was the 
figures of the Venus Erycina, called by Horace, 
Erycina Ridens © ; and ſuch was the deſign on the 
medal of Aurelius, in which Venus is begging 
fome favour of Mars 9. 

Venus is alſo frequently repreſented as the ge- 
nius of indolence, lying in a languid poſture, 
on a bed, and generally attended by Cupids to 
execute her orders ©. On an antient ſepulchral 
lamp ſhe is yet more indolent ; as not only her- 


2 Hor. i. od. 2. v. 33. Such alſo was the Venus Appias, a 
ſtatue of whom ſtood near the forum, where the lawyers pleaded, 
often alluded to by Ovid. Bet. An. bv. Ys I. ini. v. 452. 
Rem. Am. v. 660. 


4 This was inſcribed to Veneri Victrici, as ſure of carrying her 
point. Thus alſo in a ſtatue at Florence, Venus holds one of her 
hands reund Mars's neck, and the other on his breaſt; and ſeems 
enticing him to grant her requeſt. Pl. 1. n. 5. She is repreſented 
in this manner with others, as well as with Mars, Virg. En. viii. 


v. 394- In a relievo at Turin Venus is careſſing Jupiter in the 


fame manner as ſhe does Mars in the Florentine ſtatue. 


© Some of theſe figures, poſſibly, were originally meant for the 
_ goddeſs Defidia, who might more eaſily be miftaken for a Venus 
than for a Cupid, as ſhe was apt to be among the antients them- 
ſelves, Ovid. Am. i. el. v. 3a. Stat, iv. Syiv. 6. This Venus 
appears in one of the ſineſt coloured pictures left us by the antients. 
It is in the Barbarini palace at Rome. The air of the head may 
be compared with Guido's, and the colouring with Titian's. The 
loſt part, reſtored by Maratta, (though a noted painter) ſerves to 
do honour to the paintings of the antients. Venus is deſcribed 
by Statius as in this picture, I. i, Sylve v. 56. 
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1 
ſelf, but the Cupids about her are all faſt aſleep ?. 
TT his was a juſt character, Indolence being thc 
mother of love, in a moral ſenſe, as Venus is of 
the Cupid in the allegorical ſenſe 5. 

Venus, by the poets of the third age, is repre- 
ſented under a quite contrary character, as the 
goddeſs of Jealouſy, or the furious Venus ®. Sta- 
tius alſo ſpeaks of a Venus Improba, or bad Ve- 
nus; which, if it be not the ſame with the furious 
Venus, there is another character which will ſuit it 
very well, the vitious Venus. Her infidelitics 
to her huſband have been ſtrongly marked out 


from the earlieſt ages. The poets, in particular, 


have never ſpared her; and often ſpeak of the 
a 


The 
f As this was found in a ſepulchre, it probably related to ſome 
fine lady buried there with her children. Death being fo like 
fleep, at firſt, that it has been generally compared to it. 
$ See Ovid. Rem. Am. v. 143. 


h Flaccus and Statius, in their account of the women of Lem- 
nos killing their huſbands, at the inſtigation of Venus, deſcribe 
her like a fury in black robes, and armed with a torch, a fword, 
and with ſerpents, the attributes of the furies, Flac. Arg. ii. 
v. 106. 208. Stat. Theb. v. v. 69. 140. 158. 283. It is viſi- 
ble here how much Flaccus exceeds Statius. He calls Venus, 
very properly, Mawertia ccnjux, and gives her the uſual attendants 


of Mars, when he is going on any great expedition. 


i There is a pretty gem at Florence, on which they are caught 
in a net, juſt as Ovid deſcribes it, Art. Am. ii. v. 590. Met. 
ive v. 188. On a relievo in the Admiranda, Venus's hands are 

D 3 chained 
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The attendants of Venus were the Curins, 
the Nympas, and the GRAces. The Cupids 


Kory io often told. It ſeems to have been one of the moſt com- 
mon ſubjects for an old kind of romances in faſhion much earlier 


than any mentioned by Huetius. The ſubje& of this and the like 
347+ 

k In this ſenſe Venus is called Dulcium Mater Cupidinum, 
Hor. iv. od. 1. v. 5. and Tenerorum Mater Amorum, Ovid. Am. 
lite el. 1 go v. 1. Flac. Arg. vi. v. 557+ Stat. iii. Sylve 4. v. 30. 


I Ovid. Faſt. iv. v. 1. Hippol. act. i. chor. The two Cupids 
with the dolphin at the foot of the Venus de Medicis, are ſup- 
poſed to be theſe, and are now called by the antiquarians at Flo- 
"rence, Eros and Anteros. Ovid calls the laſt Lethzus Amor; and 
Cicero, Anteros. Montfaucon (occaſioned by the name of the ar- 
tiſt) has given an old man for Anteros. Ovid ſpeaks of this very 
Cupid as a boy, Rem. Am. v. 576. It muſt be obſerved, that 
Anteros did not create averſion; for love and averſion were ſup- 
poſed to proceed from different arrows of the ſame Cupid, Ovid. 
Neem. Am. v. 554+ Met. i. v. 474+ Cic. de nat. deor. 
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bow, and darts, are continually mentioned to this 


day. The poets give him ſometimes a 
torch, and arrows tinged with fire n. 


The poets and artiſts repreſent their Cupids, ei- 
ther as playful or as powerful. Hence in gems 
and other pieces, they are ſeen in ſome little diver- 
ſion, as driving a hoop, playing at quoits, and 
wreſtling or fighting in jeſt ; but more eſpecially 
as catching and tormenting butterflies : but this 
may be brought as an inſtance of Cupid's power 
over the beings of the air. 


His power over the other elements is variouſly . 
expreſſed :. over the earth, by riding on a hon 
with a lyre in his hand, and the favage ſeeming 
to liſten ; over the ſeaz by being ſeated on a dol- 


m In a ſtatue at the Venere near Turin, he appears as a youth 
of ſeventeen, as he does in Raphael's Cupid and Pſyche. See /En. 
i. v. 682. Met. . Vo $17- Ovid. ex. Pont. iii. ep. 3. v. 16. 
Ovid. Am. i. el. 10. v. 16. Rem. Am. v. 40. 700. 70. Her. 
ep. ii. v. 40. Art. Am. i. v. 22. Hor. ü. od. 8. v. 16. Octav. 
act. ii. ſc. 2. 


» The ſame Greek word, Pſyche, fignifies a butterfly and the 
ſoul. Hence a butterfly was uſed by the Greelt artifts for an em- 
blem of the foul ; and Cupid fondling or burning a butterfly, is the 
ſame as his careſſing Pſyche or the foul. Indeed for almoſt all the 
ways Cupid is ſeen playing with butterflies, ſome parallel may be 
found in the repreſentations of Cupid and Pfyche. Thus in one 
antique, Cupid is drawn in a triumphal car by two Pſyches, in an- 
another, by two butterflies. By this might be meant his power 
over the beings of the air, of which the car is an emblem. 


D 4 phin: 
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phin : and in heaven, by breaking the fulmen, or 
| fiery bolt of Jupiter o. 

Cupid was fo conſtant an attendant on Venus, 
that he may be almoſt reckoned as one of her at- 
tributes. — Her other chief attendants are the 
Graces and Nymphs. The Graces are almoſt 
always repreſented naked, like three beautiful 
 fiſters, and connected together; and the Nymphs 
are ſpoken of only in general terms as beautiful 
women with looſe robes. The Roman poets take 
notice of all theſe particulars. Horace ſpeaks of 
the Graces and Nymphs dancing with Venus at 
their head. Ovid deſcribes the Nymphs with the 
Horæ in the garden cf Flora, and Statius ? em- 
ploys them with Cupid to ſprinkle flowers on a 
new married couple d. 

M A R 


Sometimes Cupid is riding on a centaur, who has his hands 
tied behind him; ſometimes on a chimera, &c. to ſhow that 
Love conquers the ſierceſt monſters. Neptune's dominion over 
the ſea is alſo denoted by a dolphin in his hand. And fo was Cu- 
pid's ſometimes, according to an old deſcription under one of his 
ſtatues, which our author ſaw in a Frankfort edition of Theo- 
eritus. 


p $tatius ſeems to deſcribe the Graces as 3 woman with three 
pair of hands, |. iii. Sylv. 4. 


4 See Hor, i. od. 32. v. 10. i. od. 4. v. 6. iii. od. 19. v. 17. 
Itid. od. 21. v. 22. i. cd. 4. v. 7. iv. od. 7. v. 7. Ov. Faſt. V. 
V. 209— 220. Stat. I. i. Sylv. 2. v. 21. Theſe deſcriptions, had 
they been copied by a Raphael or Guido, would have made very 
pretty pictures. There is a painting, in Mead's collection, of 
ehree Nymphs dancing hand in hand. Seneca ſpeaks of the Graces 
agrecably to the figures of theſe three Nymphs, Sen. de Ben. i. 
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Maxs is always repreſented with his uſual attri- 
butes, his helmet and ſpear, which he does not quit, 
even when he is going on his amours. Pl. 1. n. 5. 


He had ſeveral, of which his amour with Rhea was 


one of the moſt celebrated among the Romans. 
In a relievo (belonging to the Mellin family at 


Rome) relating to the birth of Romulus, Mars is 


alle On the reverſe of the medal of Anto- 
ninus, he is repreſented as ſuſpended in the air, 
Juſt over the veſtal virgin. Pl. I. n. 6*. 


| There is no relievo of Mars going to war; but 
him a number of attendants, adapted to the god of 
ſlaughter, or (as it is more handſomely ſtyled) of 


the art of war. 
VULCAN. 


c. 3. See Longus, I. ii. Statius ſeems to allude to a new way 
of repreſenting the Graces under the figure of a woman with three 
pair of hands, I. iii. Sylv. 3. v. 83. 


r By this medal Mr. Addiſon explained Juvenal's expreſſion 
pendentis dei, (Sat. xi. v. 107.) which had been ftrangely miſunder- 
Kood ; one would have it to be perdentis 3 another, that Mars is 
faid to be pendentis, becauſe the ſhield on which he was figured 
hung on the ſhoulder ; but the. medal ſhows the true meaning to 
be ſuſpended in the air. Hence appears the uſeſulneſs of antiques 
towards explaining the poets. Our author has introduced here his 
ingenious explanation of a relievo in the court of the Mattei-palace, 
which has puzzled all the antiquarians. See Polymetis, p. * 79+ 


® Theſe deſcriptions are fo pictureſque, that it was doubtie's a 
ſubje& very common alſo among the artiſts, Vir. En. xii, v. 337. 
D 5 Stat. 


or ridicule. He is the 


66 


LW 1 
V U L C AN. 5 
VuLcan is deſcribed by the poets as a mere 
mortal blackſmith, only with the addition of his 
being lame. They repreſent him as black, and 
hardened from the forge, with a fiery red face, 
whilſt at work, and tired, and heated after it. 


This poor god is always the ſubject of pity 
grand cuckold of hea- 
gods. 


It is doubtful whether VESA has any ſtatue. 
Ovid, indeed, ſpeaks of an image of her, but af- 


Stat. Theb. iii. v. 431- Mars Gradivus apyears on a Cornelian 
at Florence with his helmet and ſpear, and a trophy on his ſhoulder. 


t Some of the deſcriptions of his look ſeem to have been copied 
from antient paintings. See Stat. iii. Sylv. 1. v. 133. I. i. Sylv. 
8. v. 8. Theb. v. ve 31. The few figures of Vulcan agree with 
the poets, except a relievo at Paris, where he is fitting, with ſome 
dignity, with Fauns inſtead of the Cyclops. But this ſeems to be 
a modern invention. It was reckoned an excellence in ong of his 
beſt ſtatues, that his lameneſs was concealed, but not Val. 
Man. viii. c. 11. By fitting he loſes his chief attribute, Vir. En. 
vili. V-415- Ovid. Met. iv. 175. 


juſt recovered himſelf, and is hobbling on by the help of ſome good 
people of Lemnos, who found him in tis diſtreſa, Flac. Arg. ii. 


V. 93. Venus mimicked his lameneſs to divert Mars, Ovid. de 


Art. Am. ii. v. 570. — 
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terwards owns his mii“. The Senses called | 


her's have nothing which would not be as proper 


for a veſtal virgin. Even thoſe on medals in- 


ſcribed with her name, may fignify only one of 
the veſtals, and, perhaps, are only repreſentations 
of her by proxy *. 
Numa (who introduced the worſhip of Veſta 
and the eternal fire) admitted of no ſtatues as 


helps or objects to devotion. The doctrine of 


the Brachmans, and the precepts of Zoroaſter, 
(who allowed of no viſible objects of worſhip but 
fire) were known to Pythagoras, and, by him, are 


. faid to be imparted to Numa, who feems to have 


Veſta v. 

w Ovid. Faſt. iii. v. 46. I. vi. v. 298. It may be obſerved 
that Ovid uſes the word feruncur. There were ſome ſtories in the 
Roman mythology which were reckoned as certain, and others as 
doubtful. The doubtful ones are uſhered in by the poets with ut 


fertur, ut fama eft, ut perhibent, more — 
Virzil, and Ovid. 


z Figures on ſome medals, are called Veſta : 8 
others, are called Veſtals ; ſo both may be fo. One, inſcribed 
Veſta, is ſacrificing, which agrees with the prieſteſs, but not with 


- the goddeſs herſelf. 


v See Hook's Rom. Hiſt. i. p. 125- The temple of Veſta is 

remarkable for its architeture. The pointed Abacus ſho-vs it to 
be Creek, a ſtrong preſumption of its antiquity, being the only ex- 
ample of that kind now at Rome. It is probably older than the 
Pantheon; for, according to Pliny, there ſeems to be no marble 
temple at Rome above 60 years older than that building. 
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CHAP. III. 


APOLLO, DIANA, CERES, and 
MERCURY. 


| 
116 
TEE 


for beauty to one of theſe, and chiefly to Apollo, Mart. vi. ep. 
29» Met. viii. v. 31. Flac. Arg. ii. c. 492. En. iv. v. 150. Met. 
lit. v. 421. Ovid. Am. i. el. 14. v. 32. Stat. Achil. i. v. 166. 


beauty of a young perſon, than a fine long head of hair. Juv. Sat. 


of Apollo in old gems, and often too in his ſtatues, particularly in 
a fine one at Florence, which the modern artiſts have endeavoured 
to change into a Prometheus. The Romans had a cuſtom of cut- 
ting their hair ſhort, about the age of ſeventeen, and of keeping 


it 


( 27 ] 
There is a grace reſulting from the whole, which 
it would be in vain to deſcribe to any one who has 
not ſeen the Apollo Belvidere. 
_ raiſed both by paintings and ſtatues, formed the 
higheſt ideas of Apollo's beauty. Virgil calls 


it ſo ever after. Hence the poets give to Apollo the titles of crini- 
tus and intonſus, which was the ſame as if they had ſaid he was 
always young, Met. i. v. 564. Hor. iv. od. v. 26. I. iii. od. 4- 
Ve 62. Hor. epod. 15. v. 10. En. ix. v. 638, Hor. i. od. 21. 

Ve 2. Met. xii. v. 585. On account of the hair, a Bacchus is apt 

| to be taken for Apollo, Mart. i. cp. 125- Tibule i. c. 4+ Ye 33» 
Met, ni. v. 421. 


c En. Hi. v. 129. Ws Tibullus (1. ili. | 
el. 4-) has a full deſcription of his perſon, in which ſeveral firokes 
ſeem to be taken from celebrated pictures, particularly the beauti- 
ful bluſh of a new-married bride. Pliny, ſpeaking of Echion's 
beſt pieces, mentions one on this ſubject (Nat. Hiſt. I. 35. c. 10.) 
from which, perhaps, the famous picture on the fame ſubject at 
the Aldrobandine-palace at Rome is copied, as the air of the new 


bride in it is remarkably modeſt. 


Our author thinks there was, in the old pictures of Apollo, a 
certain brightneſs beaming from his eyes, and diffuſed all over his 
face, juſt as the principal figure is all luminous in Correggio's fa- 
mous Nativity, and in Raphael's Transfiguration. He conjec- 
tures this from the poets ſpeaking fo often of the brightneſs of 
Apollo's face, and the beaming ſplendor of his eyes, Stat. Achil. 
71. v. 164. Catul. de At. v. 40. Met. iv. v. 193. 231. Met. ii. 
v. 250. l 

He was confirmed in this conjecture by an inconceivable piece 
of vanity in che emperor Auguſtus. His face, as appears from me- 

dals 


r 


dals and other figures, is what the Romans called the Apollinean 
face (Mart. vi. ep. 29.) Nature, perhaps, had given him ſome re- 
ſemblance of Apollo, and the artiſts and poets took care to repre- 
ſent him more like than he really was (Ovid. de Art. Am. i. v. 
214. Eu. iv. v. 140. Virg. ecl. ive v. 10.) Suctonius (in Aug. 
c. 94.) ſays, he was really very beautiful, and that he was believed 
to be indeed the fon of Apollo. That he gave into this flattery is 
too plain; for, at an infamous feaſt (in which he and five of his 
_ courtiers repreſented the great gods, and as many ladies the fix 
goddeſſes) he himſelf was dreſſed with the attributes of Apollo: 
and, what is more, he affected to have it ſuppoſed that his eyes 
| beamed forth brightneſs like Apollo's 3 and was mightily pleaſed, 
when he looked fully upon any body, if they held down their eyes, 
as when the fun glares too ftrong upon them. This vanity helps 
to explain a paſſage in Virgil, in his repreſentation of the battle of 
Actium. En. viii. v. 678. See alſo iv. v. 150. and i. v. 591. 
and Propertius, I. 6. el. 6. v. 30. 

4 He may be thus far adorned as Apollo, ſo often deſcribed by 
the poets, quitting Lycia, his hunting-ſeat, to go to Delos, where 
de appeared in more ſtate, and much as Virgil deſcribes him, where 
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ſtandard of beauty. This beauty and his motion are the two prin- 
cipal points aimed at by Virgil, and the chief things that ſtrike 
one in viewing the Apollo Belvidere, En. iv. v. 150. Max. Tyr. 
Diſſert. 72. Stat. Achil. I. i. v. 166. 
| © The poets, eſpecially of the Auguſtine age, are very full in 
their deſcriptions of him, Propert. iii. el. 3. v. 14. Ovid. de Art. 
Am. ii. v. 496. Id. iii. v. 142. Id. i. el. 8. v. 60. Met. xi. v. 
169. Tibul. iii. el. 3. v. 42. 91. In this dreſs Apollo is ſuppoſed 
to appear at the feaſts of Jupiter, particularly at the folemn one 
after the defeat of Saturn; under which character he may be 
called the Fett Apollo, Tibul. L. ii. d. g. v. 10. Thus too the 
poets, or muſicians of old, were dreſſed when they ſung to the lyre 
at the table of princes, as Iopas was at Dido's feaſt, Cytharã cri- 
nitus Iopas perſonat aurati—/En. i. v. 741. lopas is here ftyled 
Crinitus, which implies his being dreſſed like the Feftal Apollo. 
Had Mr. Addi ſon been aware of this, he could not have called Crĩ- 
nitus here an epithet quite foreign to the purpoſe.” A ſtrong 
inſtance of the uſe of being acquainted with the ancient cuſtoms of 
the Romance, and apprarances of their gods, en fuck and fuch oc 
moders learning, p. 6. Fa 


f Thus Statius deſcribes the muſes mourning over a dead poet, 
In filence, Theb. vii. v. 554+ See alſo Stat. ii. Sylv. 7. v. 38. 
Hor. iv. od. 3. Vs 2. | 


There is a relievo on a farcophagus in the Capitoline gallery 
in Rome, in which the nine muſes are repreſented ; by the help of 
| which, and Auſonius's deſcription of them (Idyl. 20.) our author 

has attempted to diſtinguiſh them from one another, which has al- 
ways been very difficult. The order of them ſeems to be quite ar- 
bitrary, as appears by the different ranging of them by Herodotus, 
(who has annexed their names to the nine books of his hiſtory) 
and by Auſonius, as well as in all the rejievos now to be met with. 
In the relievo above-mentioned, they are placed and diſtinguiſhed 
in the following manner: 

C10 is firſt, and diſtinguiſhed by the roll, or book, in her 
hand, or with the longer, bolder pipe (Hor. i. od. 12. v. 2.) Her 
office was to celebrate the actions of departed heroes, though Sta- 
tius makes her deſcend to lower offices, from the old notion that 
every thing penned in hexameters was an epic poem, Stat. i. 
Sylve 2. Ve 10. 


THALlAa 


1 
The AcTian ApoLLo was much cele- 
brated, eſpecially in the Auguſtan age, as hav- 
Tuat iA was the muſe of comedy and paſtorals (Virg. ecl. vi. 


GG 
paitoral crook. 


Trarsicnonz has nothing to diſtinguiſh her. Auſonius 
gives her the Cithara. On the medals of the Pomponian family, 
three muſes have ſtringed inftruments in their hands, but we do not 
know them from one another; and are uſed to call the Cithara, 
Barbiton, and Teſtudo, by the name of Lyres. Theſe three muſes 

are in the relievo, the third (which the author calls Terpſichore) 
and the fifth and ſeventh, which appear to be Erato and Polyhym- 
nia; though that cannot be determined, till the names and ſhape 
of the ſtringed inftruments come to be better known. 


Eu rA preſided over the muſic played on two pipes [tibiae] 
at once, as in the remarks before Terence's plays. By theſe pipes 
| he is diſtinguiſhed, though ſometimes the holds the fiſtula, or'ca- 

lami, in her hands, and is ſo deſcribed by Auſonius, Hor. i. od. 1. 
Ve 33» . 

EzaTo, who preſided over the amorous kinds of poetry, is 
xeateelly dre , looks pretty, though thoughtful. She is re- 
preſented g sive, or elle full of gaiety, as the appears on gems 3 
both chic! na '>cters, though oppoſite, ſuit well with lovers, and, 
conſequen 5 .ch their patrone ſs. Ovid invokes her with much 
prop r Art of Love (L ii. v. 16.) 3 and in his Fafti for 
Apries month among the Romans, he calls it the month 
of Lac, £ K. i» V+ I» 16. 246. 349. 14. 196. But Virgil tcems 
to inve\. 4. improperly before a feene of battles, unleſs it was be- 
ca (pe war wa: caufed by a woman, En. vii. v. 45» 

CaLrLioyz is called by Ovid (Met. v. v. 340+) the chief 
of the muſes; and by Horace, Regina, as fkilful on all inſtru- 
mentz, I. iii. od. 4. Ve . The tables in her hand mark her diſ- 
tinguiſhing character, which was to note down the worthy actions 
of the living. The books of old were like the rolls in the offices 
for old records; and the form we now uſe for books, was then 


only 


[ 32 ] 
ing affifted Auguſtus in his engagement with 
Antony. His appearance and dreſs ſeem to have 
been partly of the Apollo Venator, and partly of 
the Lyriſtes. At leaſt the poets in general gave 
him a bow in his hand l. But in a ſtatue after- 
wards made by the famous Scopas, and placed in 
a temple in Auguſtus's palace, (hence called the 
Apollo Palatinus) he was repreſented folely un- 


only uſed for tablets ¶ pugillares] or pocket-books, called by Ca- 
tullus pugillaria, and by Aufonius pugillar bipatens. 

PoLYK#YMNIA is diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſtringed inſtrument in 
have no name for, Hors i. od- 1. v. 34- | 


Ua Ax 14 preſided over aſtronomy, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
celeftial globe at her feet, and the radius in her hand, En. vi. v. 
851. In ftarues, the globe is ſometimes in her hand, and ſome- 
times placed cn a column before her, Stat. Theb. viii. v. 554 · 


Mzryromznsz was the muſe of the ſtage, and prefided over all 
melancholy ſubjects, as well as tragedies. Hor. ii. od. 24. v. 4+ 
I. ii. od. 30. v. ult. She is diſtinguithed by her maſk on her 
head, which is ſometimes placed fo far backward, that it has 
been miſtaken for a ſecond face, as may be ſeen in Montfaucon i. 
pl 59- 


b His ſtatue ſtood on the promontory of Actium, or Leucate, 
on a place called the Lover's Leap (Ovid. Her. ep. 1 5. v. 170.) 
and was viſible a good way at ſea, and revered by the mariners 
(Ving. nu. ii. v. 275-) to which Auguſtus is faid to addreſs his 
devotions before the battle of Aium. 


1 Petr. v. 115. En. viii. v. 706. Propert. iv. el. 6. v. 57. 68. - 


This confuſion of attributes, though very uncommon, is found in 
other figures of this god, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 34 c. 8. Our au- 


thor deſcribes here a moſt puzzling ftatue at Turin, Polym. 
** 


der 


— _ he tl —_— . 


101 
der the character of the Apollo Lyriſtes , and is 


ſo deſcribed by the poets. They freak of kim 2s 
in his flowing robe, and playing on the lyre, and 
even as quitting his bowl. 


The repreſentation of Apollo, as preſiding over 
the ſun, will be conſidered among the planets. 


The Arotto Mxpicus is often mentioned 
by the poets; and there is very frequently the 
ſerpent at the feet of his ſtatues, as the emblem 
of the god of health. In theſe figures he has ge- 
nerally an eaſy mild look, and the ferpent lies 
the python, as the Italian antiquaries would have it 
ts by, his frateres wands have been all fevers and 


terrible, as in the following charakter . 


Arorro the TorxMENTOR was fo called 
to Marſyas were very common, and there are ſtill 
remaining enough to ſhew the whole ſeries of the 


k Auguſtus built a temple on the ſpot to the Aftian Apollo, and 
afterwards another within his palace, where Scopas's noble ſtatue 
was placed, Paterc. c. ii. v. 81. Suet. in Aug. c. 29. 


I Hor. Car. Sec. v. 34+ Propert. ii. el. 31. v. 16. I. 4. el. 6. 
v. 70. His figure therefore muſt have made much the fame ap- 
pearance as the Actian Apollo on the medal of Auguſtus, where be 


m Ovid. Rem. Am. v. 706. 76. Met. i. 524. En. zii. v. 
406. 222 Stat. Theb. i. v. 712. 


( 34 ] 
ſtory in all its different periods, which are all de- 
ſeribed in the poets, and are ſome of them fo hor- 
rid as not to be read without pain. 


Apollo, no doubt, had the fame avenging air 
in the repreſentations of the ſtory of Niobe. She 
had highly incenſed Latona, who deſired her two 
children, Apollo and Diana, to avenge the af 
front offered to her. They grant her requeſt, 
and flay all Niobe's children, ſeven ſons and ſe- 
ven daughters. Ovid is very full in the account 
of this affair. He repreſents theſe deities with 
their bows, performing this piece of vengeance, 
and tells us how and where each iuvn was 
wounded *, | ee, 


n He appears on a gem in the Maſſimi collection, ordering 
Marſyas to be flead, with a face that makes one almaſt trembie to 
look upon it. See Stat. Theb. iv. v. 186. Faſt. vi. v. 708. 
Met. vi. v. 386. 391. Fhere was a ſtatue in the Forum near the 
feat of judgment, alluded to by the pocts, Mart. ii. ep» 64. Hor. 
& fat. 6. v. 121. Juv. ſat. ix. v. 4. 


® There was a fine relieve on one of the folding doors to the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, Propert. ii el. 31. v. 14+ and another 
ſpoken of by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. I. 36. c. 5. There is a noble col- 
lection of detached figures in the Medicean gardens, repreſenting 
Niobe and her childten about the beginning of the action. 
Among the ſons there is a figure, which our author thinks i: meant 
for Amphion, being too old for one of his ſons. His attitude a- 
grees with Juvenal's deſcripticn of him in Sat. vi. v. 173. who 
ſuppoſes him preſent. Theſe figures are fully deſcribed, with 
judicious remarks, in Foiymetis, p. 98. Beſides this ſelect ſet 
(which were dug up near the Porto di San. Giovanni, and pur- 
chaſed by the Grand Duke) there are ſingle figures of Niobe's 
ſaus in ſeveral collections at Rome, See Ovid. Met. vi. v. 217 
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DIANA. 


P Hence, perhaps, a perſon who dies ſuddenly (on the road, or 
the like) is ſtill ſaid, in ſeveral nations, to be Sur-ffruck. Thus 
the French, coup de folei/; and the Italian, capo de ſole. This 
was an early notion among the Romans. See Ennius in Alc- 

4 Apollo, as the inflifter of plagues, is ſometimes deſcribed as in 
Homer, when ſending a peſtilence to the Grecian camp, fur- 
rounded with clouds; or, as Horace (i. od. 2. v. 31.) tranſlates 
Homer's words, © with clouds wrapped about his ſhoulders.” 
Thus both he and Diana are deſcribed by Ovid. Statius has fol- 
lowed the ſame idea, Theb. i. v. 631. | 

bow, 


D1ana preſiding over the moon will be treated 
of among the planets. 
TheDrana Taironus (called alſo HecaTE 


or Tzarvia) is repreſented with three heads and 


r Ovid. Her. ep. 4. v. 40. . Faſt. it. 
v. 156. Art. Am. I. v. 144, b ii. el. 2. v. 32. Virg. Ecl. 
Vie v. 32. 
rss gen „nn 
round the goddeſs to hide her; but, as Ovid obſerves, it was 


partly in vain, as ſhe was ſo much taller than the nymphs, which 


is frequently marked by the poets. This was finely expreſſed in 
the famous picture of this goddeſs by Apelles, who (Pliny fays, 
Nat. Hiſt. b. 35. c. 10.) formed his idea of it from Homer's de- 
the ſame deſcription, En. i. v. 502. Odyf. E. v. 108. What 
pleaſure would it be to compare the cdpies of Apelles and Virgil 
with fo great a maſter as Homer! Apuleius's deſcription is very re- 
markable. See Afin. Aur. ii. Statius (Theb. 4. v. 433-) gives 
a pretty deſcription of her as reſting herſelf, which would make a 
good picture or ſtatue. Set Ovid. Met. iii. v. 188. 
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three bodies. She is 
chantments, as being the infernal Diana, and ap- 
pears more like a fury than a celeſtial goddeſs, 
with the inſtruments of terror in her hands, and 
graſping cords, or ſwords, or ſerpents, or flaming 


t Trivia is only an accidental name, from her ſtatues ſtanding 


where three ways met, Ovid. Faſt. i. v. 142. Her. ep. 12. v. 
79. Met. vii. v. 194. Hor. iii. od. 22. v. 4. En. iv. v. 511. 

u She is deſcribed by Statius much like this. Achil. i. v. 348. 
This deſcription tallies witch a ſtatue at the Lord Leiceſter's, in 
London. Cicero deſcribes a ſtatue much like this, which be- 


12 in 


frequently invoked in en- 
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in moſt figures, are repreſented very large. This 
Ovid omits, but it is mentioned by the earlier 
poets . 

MERCURY. 

The chief character of Mzrcury is that of 
Jupiter's meſſenger. His make is young, airy, 
and light, all proper for fwiftneſs. His limbs 
are finely turned, and he yields to none but 
Apollo and Bacchus in beauty *. His diſtin- 
cap: the talaria, or wings for his feet; and the 
caduceus, or wand, with two ſerpents about it”. 


w Ovid. Met. vi. v. 118. Id. iii. el. 10. v. 3. Faſt. ive v. 424. 
620. Met. viii. v. 781. Faſt. iv. v. 616. Lucr. iv. v. 1158. 
Virgil deſcribes Ceres as regarding the huſbandman from heaven, 
and bleſſing his work; of which there is a pituee in the Vatican 


manuſcript, Geo. i. v. 96. 

x The poets give the ſame idea of him, Ovid. Met. ii. v. 818. 
731. Hor. i. od. a. v. 43> En. ive 579. 

y The cap is l the common cap of the ſervants of old. The 
wings might be taken off; and there are ſometimes only two fea- 
thers ſtuck in it. (Plaut. Preface to Amphitryon). Hence, per- 
haps, the cuſtom of Roman meſſengers, ſticking a feather in their 
cap, which was ſometimes put into the letter itſelf, as a mark of 
diſpatch, Juv. Stat. iv. v. 149. The wings for the feet might 
alſo be taken off. In a figure in the Juſtinian gallery, Cupid is 
putting the wings to Mercury's feet. The Caduceus too is fome- 
times repreſented with wings. Virgil deſcribes Mercury thus 
equipped when ſent to /Eneas by Jupiter, Eu. iv. v. 253. See 
Stat. Theb. i. v. 311. He is thus repre ſented in the Vatican 
manuſcript, with the chlamys floating behind him in the air. 
Pl. 2. n. 3. By the flying back of the drapery, the artiſts gene- 
rally mark the motion of a perfon going on ſwiftly, Ovid. Met. i. 
v. 329. The poets give him the chlamys as part of his drefs, 
Met. ii. v. 736. Stat. Thebe 7. Vo 3» 

3 To 


1 39) 
To theſe is added his harps, or long ford, with 
a particular hook behind it. Pl. 3. n. 1. The de- 


| ſeriptive epithets given by the poets agree with the 


old figures of it *. 
Mercury had alſo a general power given him by 
Jupiter, of conducting ſouls to their proper place, 
and of re- conducting them up again upon occa- 


fron. Horace (I. iii. od. 11.) gives an extraor- 


dinary account of Mercury's deſcending to Orcus, 
and cauſing a ceſſation of ſufferings there. 


In the ſame ode Horace ſpeaks of Mercury as a 


wonderful muſician, and repreſents him with a lyre, 
of which he was faid to be the inventor *. 


2 Luc. ix. v. 663. 678. (Here ſome read lunati for Bm, 
not knowing any thing of the hamus, or hook.) Met. iv. v. 
| 665. 719. 726. 
| 2 Mercury, afier fiealing fone bulls from Apollo, retived to a 
| wave, at the entrance of which he found a tortoiſe. Ne killed 


found it yielded; whereupon cutting thongs out of the hides he 
Had ftolen, he faſtened them to che ſhell, and played upon them. 


By this legend it appears, that the moft antient lyres were made 
of the ſhell of a tortoiſe, which- is confirmed by the particular 
Raman lyre, called teſtudo. The moſt remarkable one is in the 
Montalti gardens, which not only ſhews the whole belly of the 
Cortoiſe, and part of what the ftrings were attached to, but has 
two horns above like a bull's, with ſtrings round their bottoms 
like thongs. As the tortoiſe is an amphibious creature, it may 
be called piſcis, or ſera. This ſerves to clear a difficult paſſage 
In Statius, and another in Horace, Stat. i. Sylv. f. v. 5. Hor. 
iv. cd. 3. v.20 See 2 riddle on the teſtudo being called a beaft, 
a 6b, and a harp, in Sympoſius. 4Enige zix. v. 30. 
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Hei likewiſe deſcribed by the poets 25 the god of 


and thieving *. "Theſe two characters 
are joined by Ovid and Horace. 
tradeſmen *. This Mercantile Mercury, as the 
diſpenſer of gain, is repreſented with the attri- 
bute of a purſe in his hand, and with his winged 


cap on his head, which, in the language of the 


ſtatuaries, is as much as to ſay, If you take not 
„ gain when offered, it will fly away, and, per- 
4 haps, for ever ©.” The poets have the fame 
idea of Mercury, and inform us, that it was a 
| „„ 


Amphit. 855 
e Ovid calls him the inventor of the lyre, and the god of thieves, 


in the ſame place, Faſt. v. v. 104. So does Horace i. od. 10. v. 
G, 7+ 


Si et Sas ene Mein Sha Bas Mis 


bus diftus, Feft. Pomp. I. 1. The Romans called TI 
thrived in buſineſs, Viri Mercuriales. 


© In > gem, Mercury is giving up his purſe to Fortune 3 in a 
painting (in Mead's collection] he offers it to Minerva, who takes 
only alittle out of it, as if good luck had more to do with it than 
good ſenſe. In another gem, he offers it to * 
Pudicitia, who ſtrenuoully refuſes it. 


Hor. it. fat. 3. v. 67. Perk. vi. v. 63. 
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roads. The ſtatues of this Mercury are of that 
odd terminal ſhape, fo much in vogue in the beſt 
ages of antiquity. Theſe old Termini were ſome - 


times without, but oftener with, buſts, or half 


figures of ſome deity on them ; and thoſe of Mer- 
cury ſo much more frequently than any other, that 
the Greeks gave them their general name from 
this god 3 e : 


5 Ezra is uſed in Greek for any terminal figures in general. 
There is an alluſion in Juvenal which would ſtrike us more 
ſtrongly, were we uſed to ſee theſe terminal Mercuries as com- 
monly as the Romans were of old. The fatire turns upon this 
aſſertion, that where there is no virtue, there cannot be any no- 
bility. Virtue among the Romans was, „ man's exerting 
himſclf in the ſervice of his country or friends: ſo that the 
comparing a man to a figure without arms or legs, muſt give the 
ſtrongeſt idea of his being the moſt uſeleſs of mortals. See Sat, 
Vile v. 167. | 
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The fix HEROES ſuppoſed by the Romans 
i have been received into the bigber 
Heavens. | 


HERCULES, BACCHUS, &SCULA- 
PIUS, ROMULUS, CASTOR, and 
POLLUX. 


"HOUGH there were great numbers of heroes 

that were ſuppoſed to have been received in- 
to ſome part or other of the heavens, either as ftars 
themſelves, or as inhabiting or preſiding over ftars, 
and might very well be all conſidered as divini- 
ties by the antient Romans, there were but fix of 
2 ſuperior order, who as ſuch were ſuppoſed to be 
admitted into the community of the twelve great 


S 
Romulus, Caſtor, and Pollux. 


ea e ee 

heroes ſuppoſed to have been deiſied of old, till he obſerved that 
the Roman poets, when ſpeaking of men who made the nobleſt 
higher heavens, always inftance in ſome or other of theſe fix, 
Hor. ii. ep. i. v. 17. Id. in. od. 3. v. 16. En. vi. v. 806. and v. 
130. (where pauci ſeems to be the fix) Sil. xv. v. 83. He ob- 
ſerved the fame in the profe-writers, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. vii. c. 26. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii, But his chief authority is a quotation by 
Cicero from the laws of the twelve tables, where theſe fix are 
named as received into heaven for their merit, and ordered to be 


wortkipped, tab. xi. c. 4+ Cic. de Leg. 2. 
HERCULE 
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HERCULES. 


moſt famous gladiator, or hoxer, of old. All 

| theſe particulars are marked gut alſo by the poets *. 
= PL 2. n. 4. | . 
= TI _- = The 


d En, vi. v. Sos. Hors. NI. od. 9. v. 9. Her. Fur. AG. 3. 
e. 2. v. 625. Flac. ii. v. 491. Her. Oct. AQ. 3. fo. 2. v. da. 
Stat. Theb. vi. v. 840. Horace has been ſuppoſed to allude to 
this particular ſtatue in the erpreſſion, inviti membra Glyconiy 
(Li. ep. i. v. 31.) As the name of Glycon, on the baſe, ſhowy 
him to be the maker, this ſtatue might be called, for diſtinction 
fake, the Hercules Glyconis. * 


1 
The chief attribute of Hercules, or the dif- 
tinguiſhing character of his figures, is his incom- 


parable ſtrength. His other attributes are his lion's 
ſkin, his club, and his bow. The lion's ſkin is 


hon appear over his head. 


To avoid confuſion, the adventures of Her- 
Se: fob hep the following order : 
x. Such as are previous to his twelve celebrated 
kbours. 2. The twelve labours themſelves. 
3. His voluntary exploits, which he undertook of 
himſelf. 


I. His feſt exploit was firangling two ſerpents | 


fent to deftroy him in his cradle, when he was but 
half an hour old. The artiſts have ſhown a great 
deal of fancy in the various ways of repreſent- 
ing tvis_fery, which are af touched upon by the 


4 
ts Another 


the Glycon in verſe. The epithet of invifus too would be much 
more proper, when applied to the Farneſe Hercules, than to a gla- 
diator of the name of Glycon, as the commer:tatcr; ſuppoſe it. 


© This was 8 fort of military dreſs among the Roman ſol- 
Hers, as may be ſeen on the Trajan and Antonine pillars, and is 
taken notice of by the poets, En. xi. v. 680. Eu. vii. v. 6cg. 


Stat: Theb. i. v. 487. en Stat. iii. Sylve i. v. 36. 


and Lucian, I. i. 


2 Sometimes he hes » file. on. kis face, as jf pleaſed with the 
colours and motions of the ferpents. Sometimes he looks con- 
cerned tor having killed them. Sometimes the ſteadineſs and 
Kroag gripe of the infant are expreſſed. Qn a gem, bis nurſe ig 
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Another of his youthful exploits was killing a 
vaſt Ion in a vale near his native city Thebes. 
Hercules is deſcribed by the poets, in his conqueſts 
of lions, two ways, either as ſqueezing them to 
death (as in his earlier engagements) or tearing 
their jaws afunder. The firſt way was very awk- 
ward, and it expoſed him all the while both to 


their fangs and claws, as appears in the figures 


that repreſent it *. 


II. The Twelve kes o termed by way of 
eminence, and which he was to perform by the 


malignity of Juno, and the fatality of his birth, 


are more eaſily to be fixed by the artiſts than by 
6— — EI 


nnn! i ton ths 


quite frightened, and he not regarding her, Her. Fur. Ad. ii. ſc. 
z. v. 219. Stat. 3. Syl. i. v. 48. Mart. I. 14. ep. 177. Pl. Am- 


phit. AR. v. ſc. i. v. 46—67. What is ſtill more extraordinary, 
there are exploits aſcribed to Hercules before he was born of Alc- 


 mena. Though he was born nat long before the Trojan war, he 


is made to aſſiſt the gods in the giants war, En. $. v. 298. and 
ſome tall of a tradition in heaven, that the gods could never con- 
quer the giants without the help of a man, Macr. Sat. 2. c. 20. 


This perhaps is one of the moſt myſterious points in the heathen 


mythology. 
Stat. Theb. i. v. 437. Stat. 4. Syl. 6. v. 41. Her. Fur. 


Ack. i. ſe. 1. v. 225, Stat. Theb. iv. v. $23. and vi. v. 277. 


273. Sil. iii. v. 34. There is a figure in the Capitol of Hercules 
very young, and yet with a lion's ſkin over his head, which 
ſerves to juſtify ſeveral modern artifts, as well as forme eminent 


painters, who have been thought to give Hercules this dreſs too 
r 


222 
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but uſually ſo blend his ordinary and extraordi- 
nary labours together, that it is impoſſible for them 
to know one from the other . It is from ſome 
were, though as to the particular order of them 
the relievos themſelves diſagree. The following 
order is taken from a relievo on an altar, which 
Rood by the gate of Albano but has been li 
removed to the Capitoline gallery s. 


1. The firſt labour is Hercules's engagement 
with the Cleonæan lion. He is repreſented kill- 
ing the monſter, by tearing his jaws aſunder, 
juſt as Silius ſays this action was wrought on the 
folding doors of Hercules's temple at Gades in 
— 
2. The ſecond is the conqueſt of the Hydra, 
the moſt difficult taſk of all. The old artiſts 


differ in the repreſentations of the Hydra. Some- 


times it is a branched out into ſeveral 
others; and ſometimes a human head, deſcend 


t Mart. in. ep. 102- Ovid. iz. v. 180. 1 f. 44s 4 
viii. v. 237. Her. Fur. Ad. 2. ic. 2. 


— l 


much, that the three firſt labours are here ſupplied from other 


antiques. This relieve differs in the order from another at the 
Villa Cafali at Rome. Avuſonius, in an inſcription, probably for 
Hilaſius, an old grammarian, has done the fame, though in a 
different manner. He begins with a miſtake, by calling it the 
Numaay lon. 


ing, 


Er EEO rr. 1128. 1 


191 


ing Eg and ls in ſerpentine cid and with ſer- 
pents upon it inſtead of hair. 


3. The third is the Erymanthian boar. Her- 
cules is repreſented as having toſſed the monſter 
over his ſhoulder, and carrying him away in tri- 
umph, W 
man poet. 


* 


poets, to have been of a prodigious ſize, and to 
have had brazen feet. Hercules, in the relievo, 


5. The fifth is the Stymphalides. The birds 
are ſuppoſed to be fo high, that they were not 
expreſſed by the artift, only Hercules is ſeen ſhoot- 


ing with his bow up into the air, and one of the 


birds lying dead on the ground. They are ex- 
preſſed on gems as flying too, but then Hercules 
unn 
him and the birds. 


generally underſtood only of the former. As any one of theſe 
ſerpents heads was ſaid to be double upon being cut off, the num- 


poets carry it ſometimes as far as a hundred, Met. ix. v. 72. 
Hor. ii. ep. i. v. 11. iv. od. 4. v. 62. En. viii. v. 300. En. 
vii. v. 658. Her. Oct. AQ. 4. fc. 2. v. 1293. 


1 Except Martial alludes to it, I. ix. ep. 103. v. 6. Theſe 
three labours, being effaced on the relievo, are taken, the two 
Wc 
1 E 5 6. The 
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* The poets ſeem to ſpeak: of both, though they have been 


ber of heads muſt have been at the choice of the artiſt. The 
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| 6. The fixth labour is cleanſing of Augeas's: 
Þ fables. He is repreſented as reſting after it, and f 
fitting on a baſket, with a dung-fork in his hand. 0 
This was too diſgraceful to de taken notice of by b 
1 7. The ſeventh is, the Cretan bull. He is re- y 
. preſented as having flung the bull over his ſhoul- 
| ders, with as much eaſe as he did tue boar. Ovid . 
_ makes him hold the bull by the horns, as he did ir 
.= * 
N s. Sata bee > a te h. 
| and his horſes, whom he uſed to feed with the fleſh 
Ci of his ſubjects. There are antiques, in which the 4 
| ee eos 4 
5 9 g 
1 8 The ninth is his conqueſt of Geryon, who is ve 
[ generally repreſented with three bodies, Though 6 
i he was à giant, he looks in the relievo as a boy, be 
perhaps to make Hercules look the taller. m 
0 10. The tenth is the conqueſt of the Ama- 1 
zon. He is generally, as here, repreſented tak- | 
ing off her zone, and is fo deſcribed by * 2 
poets ®. anc 
cel. 
Þ Sil. N. v. 196. 38. 41 
1 En. iii. v. 203. vi. v. 289. Hor. I. od. 14. v. 8. Met. im 0 
v. 385. Lucr. v. v. 28. Ex. vis ve 285. he 
® Met. In. v. 185 Niart. iz. 2p- 102. - 


11. The. 
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11. The eleventh is his dragging up Cerberus 
from the infernal regions. In the relievo, and 
other works, he is repreſented as dragging Cer- 
berus after him ; but the poets have deſcribed 
Cerberus as trembling, dreading the light, draw- 
E «Aeration 
pain of beholding it. 

12. The twelfth, and laſt kbour, is his kill- 
ing the ſerpent, and gaining the golden fruit in the 
gardens of the Heſperides. He is repreſented here 
with an erect air; and a look of fatisfation, as 
having finiſhed all the orders of Euriftheus ®. 

IM. Of the voluntary labours of Hercules : 
one of the moſt remarkable was his combat with 
the vaſt giant Antzus, a fon of the earth, as all 
giants were ſuppoſed to be. Hercules, who tra- 
velled every where to rid the world of monſters, 
went to ſeek him in Africa, and had a long com- 
bat with” him. Their of fighting was a 
mixture of wreftling and boxing. Hercules foiled 
his ſeveral times ; but as often as he 
ell on his mother carth, the inſtantly ſupplied 


* All this is expreſſed in ſo piftureſque a manner by Virgil 
and Ovid, that they ſeem to have borrowed fome ftrokes from a 
celebrated picture in their Umes, Eu. vis ve 393. Met. vii. v. 
413 


o In many antiques the ſerpent is twining round the tree, as 
he is deſcribed by Lucan, who gives the fulleſt account of this 
affair, Luc. ix. v. 367. and in ſome you have the nymphs them» 
kc|ves, who had the care of this celebrated trees. 


WY os bim 


15 1 
finding out the myſtery, graſped him in his arms, 
and preſſed him to death v. 

_ There is no antique of their ſtruggling on the 
ground; but the latter part of the combat, or 
quently in ſtatues of old ; and it is ſtill not un- 
common on gems and medals, as well as in ſta- 
tues. 'The large ſtatue of this at Florence re- 
_ preſents Hercules's ſteadineſs whilſt he is preſſing 
Antæus to death; and Antæus as far ſpent, and 
faintly endeavouring to rid himſelf from the knot, 
in which Hercules graſps him round the middle. 
FL 3.2 , as 


Y Lucan deſcribes the battle at large, particular'y the two 
_ chief points, his ſtruggling with him in vain on the ground, and 
dis prefling him to death in the air, Luc. iv. 652. 633- 


4 Martial ſpeaks of one properly placed in the Circus, Mart. 
J. 14. ep. 48. As the area of the amphitheatres was called arena, 
ſo the area of the circuſes was called pulvis : and as arena was 
uſed for the whole amphitheatre, ſo was pulvis for the whole cir- 
ons. Thus Stat. 5. Sylv. 2. v. 26. 124. Theb. z. v. 501. Met. 
vie v. $41» Hence pulvis Antzi in Martiaf's diftich feems to 
mean that part of the circus where the figures of Hercules and 
Amtzus ſtood, 


1 This is very like the figure on medals, and, perhaps, all were 
copied from Polycletus's famous ſtatue at Rome, in Pliny's time, 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 34. . 8. It agrees very well with Lucan's deſcrip- 
tion towards the end of it, Luc. iv. v. 653- Ovid (from fome 


| ep«- . v. 98. There is a little groupe at Florence, where the 
| figures of Antzus and Hercules are engaged, and Minerva ftand- — 
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a long taper neck to the ſhort thick neck of Hercules, whilk he is 


prefling Antzzus, fats iii. v. 39. 
» Virgil and Ovid differ in their accounts. Ovid makes Her- 


cules daſh out Cacus's brains with his club; whereas Virgil fays 
expreſsly, he ſqueezed him to death, Eu. viii. 261. Faſt. i. 
v. 576. Virgil ſeems to be the more exaft;; for when Hercules 
found out Cacus, he plunges into his cave, which was all dark, 


and full of ſmoke ; conſequently his club could be of no uſe. He 


therefore ruſhes on, and meeting Cacus, lays hold of him with 
one hand, and throttles him with the other. Both Virgil and 
Juvenal fay, that Hercules dragged him out of his cave by the 
ſect, and ſeem to refer do ſome known picture, or flatue, of this 


[ 2 ] 
If theſe, and many other exploits : attributed 
to Hercules, be conſidered, one would think his 
birth to his agonies on Mount Oëta. This laſt 
ſcene of bis glurious Lie is fully dcferibed by 


This famous hero had very great faults, as 


mus OT He was a flave to 
3 he drank as immeaſurably as he fought 


part of the ſtory, in which Cacus ſeems to have made an ignomi- 
nious ſigure, En. viii. v. 267. Juv. fat. v. v. 127. 


In the Sampieri palace at Bologna, there are three ceilings 
painted by the three Caraches, on one of which is the ſtory of 
Cacus, to whom is given a human body, with the head of a beait, 
poſſibly from fome antique; for Virgil calls Cacus_a monſter, 
and half-maa and half-beaft, En. viii. v. 194. 198. 267. 


t Such as his bearing the heavens, Met. in. v. 198. His con- 
quering the Centaurs, En. viii. v. 294. His kihing Bufiris, 
Met. ix. v. 183. Mart. ix. ep. 102. His taking ſeveral cities ig 
Europe and Aſia, Eu. viii. v. 290. 


Met. ix. v. 168. This is whilft labouring under the tor- 
ments of the poiſoned ſhirt. After he had made his funeral pile, 
and laid down on it, he is quite compoſed, ibid. v. 238. Silius 
mentions 2 fine relievo of him on the funeral pile, ini. v. 43. 
and Pliny ſpeaks of a celebrated ftatue of Hercules in torments at 
Rome, Plin. I. 34. c. 8. There is now a very fine one in the 
Zarbarini palace, of a high Greek tafte, the face of which ex- 
preſſes the agonies he ſuffered. Pliny mentions a famous picture 
auh cargo yy 
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— e He is ſometimes deſcribed as tranſ- 
ported with paſſion, and ſometimes as cringing 
with fear. But this was in his mad fits, when he 
killed his friends, and daſhed out his children's 
brains; after which monſtrous actions, he fell in- 
to a deep gloomy melancholy . Under all theſe 
bad characters he is repreſented by the artifts as 
well as by the poets 7. 


Since 
x The chief ſcene of his effeminacies was in Aſia, whilſt he 
lived with Omphale queen of Lydia. He attended her like a ſlave 
with her umbrella. He holds the women's work-baſkets for 
them, and even fits down to ſpia himſeif. He is ſcolded for 
working ſo awkwazdly, and throws himſelf at their feet, to beg 
they would not laſh him. See Ovid. Fast. Ii. v. 325. 312. Her. 
ep. ix. v. 72. 74. 8a. Stat. iii. Sylv. i. v. 43. 


1 Hercules, demeaned by his amours, is oſten to be met with. 
The Cupids are repreſented by taking away his club, and his mi{- 
treſſes are dreſſed up in his lion's ſkin, or himſelf in their cloaths. 
There is a ſtatue of him (in the Farneſe palace) with Omphale 
(as is c 
ſpindle in his hand. 


The Drunken Hercules is no uncommon figure till, Accord - 
ing to Statius, he was invoked (in the frequent lectiſterniums 
made to him by the Romans) under this character. A friend of 
Statius had a little figure of this god, which he put upon the 
table whenever any gaiety was carrying on. The figure held a 
cyathus in one hand, and his club in the other, with a good-na- 
tured mild look, as inviting others to be as well pleaſed as him- 
ſelf. Stat. iv. Sylv. vi. v. 58. This figure is remarkable for hav- 
ing run through a ſeries of the higheſt fortunes of any upon re- 
cord, It was a Hercules in miniature, of braſs, caſt by the fa- 
mous Lyſippus. Before it came to Statius's friend, it had belong- 
ed to Sylla z before him, to Hannibal, and was his fellow-travet- 
ler into Italy, as before that it had accompanied Alexander the 

| Great 
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Great in all his expeditions. It was not = foot high, fo portable 


( 54 ] 


| Since ſo many of theſe faults and meanneſſes 


are recorded of Hercules by the antients, it 
ſeems a wonder how they came to give him the 


foremoſt place among the very few heroes, who 


7 
vens *, | 


BACCHUS. 


Baccnvs is deſcribed by the antient writers 
and poets as a very great warrior. They ſay, he 
traverſed a great part of the world, and made con- 
fiderable conqueſts in India. From theſe great 
atchievements it is that he got a place in the 
higheſt heavens *. He is faid to be the inventor 
of triumphs. He is very often ſeen in old re- 
lievos in a triumphal car, attended by a fantaſtic 
ſet of women, fauns, and fatyrs, and generally 


enough. 'This hiſtory of it is given by Statius at large, Stat. iv. 
Sylv. iii. v. 38, 39- 74. 88. Hercules is repreſented much in 
the ſame manner on an ancient gem by Admon, at the Veroſpi 
figure. See Polym. p. 116. n. 71. 


2 Lucian introduces ¶ ſculapius diſputing the right of prece- 
dence with Hercules, on account of theſe faults. 


® Hor. i. od. 12. v. 21. u. vi. ve fog. Met. ive v. 21. 


Faſt. iii. v. 729. Hence too he was ftiled Liber Pater, or Bacchus 


_ the great Prince; a ſenſe in which Pater is uſed. Curtius ſays 


the greateſt compliment his flatterers could pay Alezander the 
Great was, to ſay he exceeded Bacchus and Hercules, I. viii. c. 18. 
Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 16. Bacchus's expedition into India was be» 
fore the Theban war. See Stat. Theb. vii. v. 567. 


with 
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with elephants, lions, or tygers, and other Indian | 
wild beaſts. 


Bacchus, however, is always repreſented by the 
beſt artiſts, with a face as young as, and per- 
haps more beautiful and effeminate than, ever 
ſpeak as expreſsly of his eternal youth as of 
Apollo's, to whom he was reckoned equal (or at 
leaſt next) for his beauty, and for the length and 
do of his hair®. 


d Ovid. Faſt. iii. v. 744+ Tib. i. 4d. 4. v. 37. Met. iii. 
v. 607. ib. ive v. 20. The heads of Apollo and Bacchus were 
ſo like, they could hardly be known from one another, without 
ſome other attribute; only in their beſt figures Apollo's face is 
the more majeſtic, and Bacchus's the more charming, Tib. i. el. 
4. v. 38. Met. iii. v. 421. Mart. iv. ep. 45» v. 8. Virgil (Geo. 
ii. v. 392.) ſpealcs of little heads of Bacchus hung up by the coun- 
trymen on trees, from a notion that his regard gave fertility to the 
grounds. This obſcure paſſage is clearly explained by a gem at 
Florence, on which there are heads on a tree looking every way. 
Pl. 2. n. 5. The poets generally attribute horns to Bacchus 
(to ſhew he was the fon of Jupiter Ammon) which are ſeldom 
ſeen in his ſtatues. This, our author thinks, was owing to the 
ignorance of the antiquaries abroad, who, ſeeing the horns, take 
it for a faun, and then add ſome attribute of a faun to the figure. 
Their ſmalineſs too makes them liable to be hid by the crown of 
grapes or ivy. Be this as it will, it is ſtrange this attribute ſhould 
be fo frequent in the poets, and ſo uncommon in ſtatues, Ovid. 
Faſt. iii. v. 790. Her. ep. xv. v. 24. Ovid. Art. Am. i. v. 232. 
id. Hi. v. 348. Stat. Theb. ix. v. 436. Flac. ii. v. 272. Stat. 
Theb. vii. v. 151. Sometimes the horns were gilded, Hor. ii. 
od. 19. v. 30. Stat. tit, Sylv. iii. v. 62. Ariadne fell in love with 
him for his horns, Faſt. iii. v. 300. From theſe horns Bacchus 
was called Bice:nifer. Ovid. Her, ep. 13. v. 33 · 


8 The 
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The med uſa! attributes of Buckhus are kis 
Thyrſus, his vine and ivy crowns, his Syrma or 


loag triumphal robe, his Hebris or Faun's ſkin, 


his Cothurni or buſkins. Theſe are all deſcribed 
by the poets, who mention alſo ſometimes - a 


Mitra, and fometimes wreaths of flowers on his 


head. 


The cantharus, calathus, or in the 
hand of Bacchus, and the tyger at the feet of his 
ſtatues, ſeem equally to relate to this character of 
the god of wine and jollity . Under this joyous 


© The thyrſus, Met. iii. v. 667. Vine and ivy crewns, Hor. 
iii. od. 2 5. v. ult. iv. od. 8. v. ult. Stat. Theb. v. v. 269. Faſt. 
vi. v. 483. His ſyrma, Met. iii. v. 556. Her. Fur. Act. ii. ice 
3. v. 473. His hebris, Stat. i. Sylv. ii. v. 227. His cothurni, 
Virg. Geo. ii. v. 8. His mitra and wreaths, Hippol. Act. ii. 
chor. v. 765. 800. Oed. AR. ii. chor. v. 415. 

4 He is faid to have firſt introduced the vine into Europe, 
which he might bring with him after his conqueſt of India, where 
it naturally grew, and particularly about Nyfa, a place peculiarly 
facred to Bacchus, Hence the ancients gave him the character 
of the God of Drinking. But it is uncommon to ſee him drunk 
in his old ſtatues, and more fo, to find him deſcribed in that con- 
dition by the old pocts. Ovid repreſents him as pretending to be 
drunk, rather than being really fo, Met. iii. v. 60g. The mo- 


dern ideas of Bacchus ſeem to be a mixture of the old characters 


of Bacchus and Silenus together. The youth of Bacchus is join- 
ed to the ſottiſhneſs of Silenus, and inftead of an aſs, he is uſually 
ſet aſtrĩde on a tun. So that from the fineſt ſhape and face, he 
is brought, by our painters and ftatuaries, to a fat jolly boy, half 
drunk, and as ſuch has ſtole into the works of our poets. Horace 
calls him the modeft, the joyous god, Hor. i. od. 27. v. 4. id. iv. 
od. 15. and once, ſpeaking of him as the cauſe of drunkenneſs, 
: he calls him immodeft, Epod. xi. v. 21. 


. character 
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. 
character he was conſidered of old as the inſpirer 
of poets. They often ſpeak of Bacchus and 
Apollo as their joint infpirers. Their Parnaſſus 
roſe with two ſummits ; one was called Nyſa, fa- 
cred to Pacchus; and the other Cyrrha, facced 
to Apollo; and the Roman poets ſeem to have 
worn the ivy crown of Bacchus, even more than 
the laurel crown of Apollo ©. 


ASCULAPIUS: 


FsCULAP1US, or the god of health, v was 
brought to Rome by the order of Apollo, when 
a peſtilence raged in the city, and ever after con- 
ſidered as their preſerver. He came to them un- 
der the ſhape of a ſerpent, and has a larger one 
than ordinary always by his figures, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other ſerpents, which are the com- 


* © This ſerves to explain ſome relievos where Bacchus is at- 
tended by the rine muſ:s, much better than they have hitherto 
deen. The muſes are the propereſt attendants of Bacchus under th's 
character, as Cupid is of Venus. Ovid. I. i. el. 3. v. 12. Id. de 
Art. Am. iii. v. 348. Stat. 5. Sylv.3.v.7. Id. i. Sylv. 8. v. 3. 
Luc. i. v. 66. Juv, Sat. 7. v. 65. Hor. i. ep. 19. v. 4. The 
vy crown is often mentioned as worn by the puets, Virg. Ecl. 
vin. v. 13. Id. Ecl. vii. v.25. Hor. i. ep. 3. v. 25. Juv. Sat. 
v. v. 26. Ovid. de Art. Am. iii. v. 411. Ovid. de Triſt. i. el. 
6. v. 3. and it is plain they wore theſe ivy crowns as figns of be- 
ing inſpired by Bacchus. Mart. i. Ep. 77. v. 7. The laurel 
crown belonged properly to warriors (Met. i. v. 561.) but, per- 
haps, were given ſometimes to epic poets. Statius ſpeaks of 1248 
having both, Stat. 5. Sylv. 3. v. 9. 115. : 

health, 
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and obſervable in our modern 
face reſembles the Mild Jupiter. 33 


cians were ſurgeons too of old, his right arm 


left 
A 
eſpecially by Ovid, in his account of the . 
troduction of Æſculapius into Rome 8. 


ROMULUS. 


As the Romans thought they could not do 
too much honour to their founder, they made 


Nomurus the fon of that god, who muſt have 
been the moſt reſpected in the firſt ages of their 
military ſtate *, He is ſometimes repreſented fo 


b The ſerpent was the mark of thoſe deities, becnuſe much uſed 
by the anticnt phyſicians in their prefcriptians, Faſt. vi. v. 75%» 
Stat. i. Sylv. 4. v. 10a. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 29. „ 


8 En. zii. v. 402. Stat. i. Sylv. 4. v. 108. Ka, Sylv. 4. 
v.25. Met. xv. v. 66a. 


h The ſtory of his birth ſeems to be Nn 


gion ealy, 2nd not of that of the wie. Livy ſpeaks fightly ef 


it firſt, but afterwards throws in an expreſſion for the vulgar, 


Liv. I. i. c. 8. 15. Horace gives it a fide ſtroke too, I. i. fat. 2. 


v. 126, The whole ftory of his birth is repreſented on a relievo 
at the Villa Mellini in Rome. It is divided into four compare 
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19 
kke his father, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
their figures afunder. On a medal of Antoninus 
Pius he appears like Mars Gradivus, with a ſpear 
in one hand, and a trophy on his ſhoalder in the 


other. It is very likely that ſeveral of the figures 
of Mars, with a trophy fo placed, belong rather 
to Romulus, who was the inventor of trophies 
among the Romans. The poets ſpeak of his 
ſhaking his arms on his ſhoulder, call him Armi- 


- apa - Ry e e Antor 
Mars in the divine air of his countenance i. 


The ftory of his deification is well known 
from the Roman hiftorians. There is no figure 
of it known to our author; but the poets are 
very particular in their account of it. They fay 
he was carried up to heaven in the chariot of 
Mars. He appeared more auguſt, and was clad 


timents. In the firſt, Mars is going to Rhea as ſhe is ſleeping by 
the Tiber. In the ſecond, the is fitting with her twins in her lap, 
whilt Amulius feems to be upbraiding her. In the third, the 
wo infants are expoſed on the banks of the river ; and the fourth 
repreſents them as cheriſhed by the welf, whilſt F:uſtulus ſtands 
ſurpriſed at their ſtrange fituation. This work is but indifferent. 
However, the partieulars of it are to be met with in other works 
of better ages. The deſcent of Mars to Rhea is not uncommon z 
and the infants, Romulus and Remus, ſuckled by the wolf, are 
very common on medals, gems, and ſtatues. In fome of theſe 

the wolf appears juſt as Virgil has deſcribed her, which is one in- 
 fance out of many of Virgil's borrowing ſtrokes from the poets 
of the firſt ages, En. viii. v. 634. En. An. I. i. Ovid fees 
ts have copied him. Faſt. ii. v. 419. 


1 Stat. 3. Sylv. 2. v. 329+ Sil. 16. v. 76, En. vi. v. 780. 
* — in 


CASTOR and POLLUX. 
CasToR and PoLLux were received among 


yet 
. DD 
Each has his horſe of the fame colour, and his 


k Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 16. Faſt. ii. v. 496, Met. xiv. v. 820. 
Faſt. ii. v. 502» Faſt. i. v. 376. Cicero calls it Romuli lituus, 
and Virgil lituus quirinalis. Cic. de Div. 1. En. vii. v. 187. 
The lituus uſually attends the heads of Julius Cæſar in gems 
and medals, as a mark of his being, like Romulus, high-prieſt 
and king. 


1 They affites the Romans at the lake of Regilla, and brought 
the news of /Emilius's deciſive victory to Rome, the very day it 
was obtained, See Liv. I. jt. c. 20. and xlv. c. 6. Minucius 
Felix laughs at theſe legends ; and they are ridiculed by Cotta, the 
Academic, Min. Fel. p. 43» Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 
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449. Apollo, in 
on 


Stat. Theb. v. 


vii. v. 376. 
Mercury to tell him how to 


m Ovid. Met. 
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B O O Kk III. 


The MORAL DEITIES; er, the 
DEITIES who prefided over the virtues 
of men, and the conduct of human life. 


c. 4- Cic. dc Leg. I. 2. Go 8. 


SY 
virtue or blefling of life but what is repreſented on 
the medals of the emperors b. 
Mon Al PHILOSOPHY is repreſented on a far- 
cophagus in the Capitoline-gallery ©, leaning on 
a column, with a mild and ſerene air, and giv- 
ing inſtructions to Socrates. She looks kindly 


- while the inſtructs, and nothing of the ſullen or 


ſevere appears in her face. She is dreſſed in a robe 
of dignity*, and is called (in a fragment of Afra- 
nius) the daughter of Experience and Memory. 
PRUDENCE (or GOOD SENSE) was received very 
early as a goddeſs, and had temples dedicated to 
her, particularly on the Capitoline-hill*. On a 
medal of Gordianus, ſhe is repreſented with a 


d Theſe figures were put on the reverſes out of flattery, and 
often on thoſe of a Nero or a Domitian, with the diſtinguiſhing 
mark 8. C. ( ſenatus conſultum) to ſhew it was a piece of national 
flattery. | 

© In the front of the relievo are the nine muſes, and at the 
other end, Homer converfing with his muſe. 


From a line in Cæcilius, ſhe ſeems to have been ſometime: 
repreſented in a meaner garb, perhaps in alluſion to the peverty 
of her followers the philoſophers. 


e She is called alſo Providentia; but when they uſed it for di- 
vine providence, the uſual inſcription on medals is, Pzovipsx- 


_ Tia Don un; when for human prudence, PrxovipzsxT1A 


Czsanrs. Mens, or mens bona (good ſenſe) is fometimes uſed 
for the ſame, Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. ii. Liv. I. xxii. c. 9. 10. Pe- 
tronius calls Poverty the ſiſter of Mens bona : and Ovid deſcribes 
her following Cupid's chariot with her hands tied behind her, as 
his flave, Am. I. i. el. 2. v. 32. 


F a rule 
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rule (or meaſure) in her hand, and 2 globe at her 
feet, to ſhow not only that the emperor „ by his 
prudence, kept the world in ads. ow: but that the 
affairs of human life are by ber regulated as they 
ought to be. Pl. 2. n. 7. 


Jus ric (or rather Equity) is le 


eres 


RITA at of is ib 
deſcribes her as diſcompoſed, with her hair all 
looſe. and difordered . Pl. 2. n. 8. 


ForTITUDE (on a common medal of Adrian) 


my pope pr PI. * 9. 
_ VimrTus 


E Virg. Geo. ii. v. 474. Arat. $a. v. 97. Petr. v. 253. 


Our author obſerves, the temper of a people is ſometimes 
Uſcoverable from their uſage of words. Thus the French call 
| civility 
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theſe may be all loſt, her figure i 
the medals of the emperors *. On theſe the is 
dreſſed like an Amazon. She is ſometimes in a 
coat of mail, or a ſhort ſuccin veſt, with her 
legs bare like the Roman foldiers. She has a 
manly face and air, and generally graſps a fword 
or ſpear in her hand. Her dreſs ſhows her readi- 
neſs for action, and her look a firmneſs not to be 
conquered by difficulties or dangers *. 
1 TEzMPERANCE 


civility or polite behaviour, Honnetete : a downright behaviour 
is by us vulgarly called honeſty; and the women among us fill 
call chaſtity by the name of virtue. 


Cicero ſpeaks of Virtus and Fortitudo as the ſame thing, an! 
that it includes a love of action, Tuſc. queſt. I. ii. p. 302. l. v. 
p. 501. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. p. 23. The beft definition of Virtus 
ſeems to be St. Paul's, A patient continuance in well-doing,“ 
Rom. ii. To Hor. iii. od. 24. v. 44+ 


h Our author thinks her figure more common than is imagin- 
ed, and that in the Admiranda, what Bartoli takes to be the 
genius of Rome, is this goddeſs; as where ihe is giving the glube 
to M. Aurelius, and where (in the old triumphal arches publich- 
ed by the fame author) ſhe is guiding Titus's chariot, and = 
ducting Adrian home. 


1 The difficulties attending the diftates of the goddeſs Virtue 
(or of a virtuous life) were ſtrongly expreſſed in the antient em- 


* blem of a perſon climbing up a ſteep rocky mountain, and meet- 


ing many obſtacles in his way: but, when at the top, finding him - 
ſelf in a delicious country, with every pleaſing object about him, 
Hor. I. iii. od. 24. v. 44+ Ovid. de Art. Am. ii. v. 557. Id. Her. 
ep. A. v. 41. There can be no virtue without choice. It is, as 
Cicers 
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TEMPERANCE was ſuppoſed to inſpire men 
with a reſolution of curbing their defires and 


Cicero ſays, the going through troubles ani difficulties cut of 
Judgment and choice. The poets ſeem to make the character of 
Virtus too rigid, Luc. vi. v. 264. Stat. Theb. x. v. 646. vii. v. 
$3- They generally oppoſe Virtus to Voluptas, and talk of the 
two different paths of life. The path of Virtue is deſcribed as 
leading through difficulties and troubles to glory and happineſs, 
and the path of pleaſure as leading through gaieties and enjoy- 
ments, to mifery and diſhonour, Juv. fat. x. v. 364. The firſt, 
they fay, notwithſtanding the hardſhips attending it, is to be 
choſen for the ſake of the end. As the determining this choice 
is the moſt important thing to every man, we find it ſhadowed 
forth by the poets and moraliſts of all ages. Pythagoras uſed to 
point out the paths of life, in a hieroglyphical way, by the make 
of the Greek letter Upfilon T. The generality, he fays, took 
the broad road to the left, and the virtuous, the narrow line to the 
right. Cebes has given more at large an excellent picture of hu- 
man life. Silius introduces a choice, where he is ſpeaking of 
Virtus and Voluptas appear to young Scipio, whilſt he is rumi- 
nating whether he ſhould fling himſelf into the war, or retire 
into the country. He hears their ſpeeches, is determined by Vir- 
tus, and purſues a courſe of good and great actions. The poet's 
ion would make an admirable picture. See Sil. xv. v. 
130. This choice is plainly taken from that of Hercules in Xe- 
nophon, one of the nobleſt leſſons of antiquity, and of which 
our author has given a tranſlation in Polymetis, p. 157. Theſe 
the ſtories of Ulyſſes and Circe, and of the fame hero and the 
Syrens, were of this kind. Horace ſeems to allude to both, |. i. 
od. 17. v. 20. and I. i. ep. 2. v. 26. The choice, or judgment 
of Paris, ſeems to be the Afiatic way of telling the fame ſtory. 
The goddeſſes of Wiſdom, Pleaſure, and Power, plead before Paris 
in his youth: he prefers Pleaſure, to his own and his coun- 
try's deſtruction, Ovid. Her. ep. xvi. v. 388. „ 


* 
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PIETAs, as the goddeſs of DEVOTION, is re- 
preſented as veiled, and caſting incenſe on an 
altar . The poets ſpeak of her ſerene face and 
modeſt air, and deſcribe her as dreſſed in white, 
the colour of innocence, and therefore moſt pro- 
per for devotion ®, 


F 3 She 


| book, tells this ſtory in the moſt pictureſque manner. Solo- 
mon's choice may be alſo an inſtance of this way of inſtruftion. 
Theſe choices were ſo familiar, that the poets often allude to 
them in other things beſides a virtuous or a vicious life, So Per- 
fius, of chuſing between Avaritia and Luxuria, and Ovid, in his 
doubt whether he ſhould write elegies cr tragedies. Perf. fat. v. 
v. 132. Ovid. I. ix. el. 2. This whele elegy is flung into the 
manner of the antient choices. 


k Thus, franare animum; "TOP LENA fo Horace, animum 
f:z2nis compeſce. Aud, ſpeaking of any thing exceſſive, they uſe 
the words effræenus, efrenatus, [unbridled]. Cicero ſpeaks of all 
the cardinal virtues in a perſonal manner. See the whole paſſage, 
in Tuſc. Quzft. l. iii. His definitions ſay the ſame thing that a 
bridle does in a figure. 

1 The Romans, in their ſolemn devotione, covered their heads 
witha long veil. Ovid. Faſt. I. iii. v. 364. Lucr. V. ve 1198. 
The veſtal virgins were therefore always _ 


m Stat. Theb. xi. v. 460, 494. Sitius invokes this goddeſs 
to wipe away the tears from the face of a good man in trouble. 


A good hint for a painter now, who was to draw a perſon under 
—_ 


rr 


God is beſt ſhown in our good deeds to one ano- 


- ther. 


Frpss, or the goddeſs of HONESTY, or r- 


PupiciT1a, the goddeſs of CHASTITY, or 


MODESTY (chiefly relating to the marriage-bed) 


is repreſented like a Roman matron, with a veil 


aflliQtion for the loſs of an affeQionate parent. See Stat. I. lil. 


Sylv. 3. v. 7. 


n Hor. I. i. od. 36. v. 23. od. 18. v. ult. od. 24. v. 7. Sil. ii. 
they gave their hand upon it (as we do now) and therefore ſhe is 
repreſented as giving her hand, and ſometimes only two hands 
conjoined, Val. Max. I. vi. c. 6. Sola Fides feems to mean 
downright honeſty, Liv. I. c. 21. | 
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and long robe. She is ſpoken of perſonally even 
in proſe *. 

CLEMENTINA, or the goddeſs of CLEMENCY, is 
Ciltinguiſhed, in her ftatues and in the poets, 
by the mildneſs of her countenance. She has 
in her hand an olive branch, as a mark * 
peaceful and gentle temper v. 


Theſe are the chief of the moral beings. Next 
to theſe come thoſe beings, who were ſuppoſed 
to be the Givers of the BLESSINGS of LITE; 


ſuch were the following : 


FxL1ciTaAs, or the goddeſs of HaPPINEss, is 
repreſented with the caduceus of Mercury in one 
hand, and the cornucopia in the other, as em- 
blems of peace and plenty, the two chief ingre- 
dients of happineſs a.— HAL TE is diſtinguiſhed 
by her ſerpent. Little is faid of her, as fo large 


o Juvenal ſays humorouſly, © She was once upon earth, but 
e has quitted it ever fince Jupiter had a beard. Stat. vi. v. 16. 


See Val. Max. I. vi. c. 1. There was one ſtatue of this goddeſs 
only for the ladies of quality to worſhip, and others for the wo- 
men of lower rank, Liv. I. x. c. 23. 


It is a queſtion whether ſhe was admitted as a goddeſs in the 
earlier and more warlike ages of the ſtate. The fulleſt paſſage about 
her is in Statius, who ſpeaks of an altar to her, not at Rome, 
but at Athens, where Miſericordia [mercy] was made a goddeſs, 
but, perhaps, was not received as ſuch by the Romans at all. See 
Stat. Theb. xii. v. 492+ int. Inſtit. Orat. I. v. c. 12. 


4 Horace ſpeaks of her under the name of Fauſtitas, and hints 
that the chuſes to dwell in the country rather than in cities, Il. iv. 
Od, 5. v. 18. I. i. ep. 1. v. 3. Perk. fate v. v. 8a. 

24 a ſhare 


E 
a ſhare of her honour is given to T ſculapius. 
LisERTyY is characteriſed by her cap and wand, 
both which refer to the cuſtoms uſed by the Ro- 
mans in 
badges are alluded to by the poets, but they ne- 
ver deſeribe the goddeſs herielf *—SERENnITY 
looks firm and eafy: ſhe reſts on a column with one 
hand, and holds a ſceptre in the other. It is ſhe 
who rules the mind in the ſteadieſt and beſt man- 
ner. —CHEARFULNESS is diſtinguiſhed by a ſprig 
of myrtle (the plant of Venus the goddeſs of gaiety) 
and a cornucopia. We may be eaſy under want, 
but plenty makes us chearful. I his goddeſs is ſeen 
on medals with a palm-branch, and fometimes 
with two or three children about her, to denote 
the happineſs of the married or unmarried ate. — 
Joviarty holds a wreath of flowers in her hand, 


generally uſed in feſtivals, and which were ſtrong 


emblems of the ſhort duration of ſuch pleafures*. 

Spxs, the goddeſs of Hops, is repreſented 
ſtanding, with a roſe bud, juſt opening, in her 
hand. Hope is the great ſoftner of the dif- 
r The cap was a mark of liberty uſed on all occaſions, Va. 
Max. V. c. 2. I. viii. c. 6. 


s The three laſt are called by the Romans Tranguilitas, 
Hilaritas, and Lætitia. They are not deſcribed by the poets. 


t This repreſentation is as juſt as it is pretty. Had the flower 


been full blown, it would have been too much fer this goddeſs, L 


and were it quite cloſed up, it would not be enough. It is there- 
fore only opening. 


ſetting their ſlaves free. Both theſe 
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treſſes of life, and was left at the bottom of 
Pandora's box, as the only refuge againſt all the 


evils which were let looſe into the world. —St- 


CURITY is fitting, and reſting her head againſt 
her hand, in an eaſy and careleſs poſture. Pro- 
bably ſhe was repreſented ſometimes as leaning 
azainſt a column. Horace (I. i. od. 35. v. 14.) 
ſeems to allude to this attribute, though neither 
he nor any other poet ſay any thing deſcriptive of 
her perſon. —Coxcorp and Peace, the givers 
of amity and good-will, the firſt between people 
under the fame prince, and the other between 


different nations, are repreſented with a mild 


err 
advantages we receive. Peace is 

her joint emblems, 5 
and ſometimes has corn in her hands, and Guks 
in her lap*®.-PLExTY (called Coeta by the 
poets, and ABUNDANTIA on medals) is ſeated on 
a chair, like the common Roman chairs, only the 


u Ovid, Faſt. i. v. 712. ibid. vi. v. 92. Tibul. I. i. el. 10. 
v. 70. The author of Medea gives a ſketch for a picture of peace, 
tying the hands of Mars behind him, Med. Acc. i. chor. v. 66. 
In the temple of Janus, of old, was a repreſentation of War or 
Diſcord, and of Peace; and the ſhutring the gates in the time of 
peace, ſeems to have been as much to keep this goddeſs from go- 
Ang out, as to hinder Diſcord from getting looſe, Faſt. i. v. 231, 
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character v. 

Victory is repreſented with wings, and al- 
molt in the attitude of flying, with her robe as 
carried back with the wind. She holds in her 
hand, as the reward of great conquerors, a laurel- 
crown, which, with the palm-branch and a trophy, 
are deſcribed as white. She is ſometimes hover- 
ing between two armies engaged, as doubtful 
which fide to chuſe ; and ſometimes ſtanding fixed 
to the army ſhe is reſolved to favour *. 


 Honos or GLoxr is the only male deity among 


the moral beings. He and Victory are the at- 
tendanm of Virtus. He holds a ſpear in his right 
hand, and treads on a globe, like Fortitude, and 


Hor. Car. Szc. v. 60. Hor. I. i. ep. 12. v. 29. I. i. od. 17. 
v. 16. Faſt. V. v. 128. Met. iz. v. 88. There is another god- 
deſs of this fort on medals (particularly on one of Antoninus Pius) 
called Au NON A;: ſhe has corn in her hand, and the beak of a 
ip by her, probably to ſhow ſome temporary ſupply of corn by 
ſea, when Rome was in want of it. 


x Hor. 1. iv. od. 3. v. 9. Sil. xv. v. 99. Met. viii. v. 13. De 
Art. Am. it. v. 540. Victory is repreſented as drawn by two 


horſes, particularly in the Roman family medals, which had their 


name from her. There was a picture at Rome, in which ſhe was 
afcending to heaven in a chariot drawn with four horſes, as ſhe 
appears on the Antonine pillar carrying up her hero thither. 'The 
trophy was a proper mark for her at Rome, as there was one or 
thote before the door of every officer who had gained any advan- 
tage over their enemies. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 33. c. 3. and c. 10. 


*Þ Þ ©. Hor. I. i. Clo 1. v. 6. 


ae. ” 8 Pas, lenote 
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him a grave ſteady look 7. 

PROVIDENCE is repreſented as reſting on her 
with the other to a globe at her feet, to denote her 
governing of all things here below *. Providence 
is not ſpoken of perſonally by any of the Latin 
poets of the three good ages; nor, though Pru- 
dentia and Providentia had much the fame mean- 
ing, is there any deſcription of this goddeſs, under 


chat name, any more than the other. 


From the different forts of ignorance that have 
prevailed in different ages, there were other dei- 
ties, beſides Providence, ſuppoſed to direct the 
world, and guide the actions of man, ſuch as NE- 
CESSITY, the DESTINIEs, GENIUSES, and Fox- 
TUNE. | 
„ Probably that he might not appear too much elevated and 
like vain-glory. For the ſame reaſon perhaps he was called Ho- 
nos, and not Gloria, becauſe the latter was uſed ſometimes in a 
bad, as well as in a good ſenſe, Hor. ii. ep. 1. v. 178. Sil. xv. v. 
93. There is no figure of Gloria among the antiques. Flaccus 


gives a fine image of her, Argon. i. v. 78. 


2 Though the o Romans ſuppoſed Providence to preſide over 
the univerſe, they ſeem to have followed the great rule of reaſon. 
ing only from what they knew. They experienced the influence 
of Providence in the Ration allotted them, and therefore repre- 
ſented her with the globe of the earth at her feet, Cic. de Divin. i. 
c. 51. On a medal of Pertinax, this goddeſs ſtands in an ere, 


noble poſture, with her hands lifted up, as if ſhe had juſt thrown 


a terreſtrial globe (which is over her) into the air, and was ſaying, 
+ Remain thou fixed in that point ;** or perhaps it might be a 
repreſentation of the projectile force, as we call it, fince the mo- 
tion ct the earth was believed of old. „ 

The 
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The heathens of old ſuppoſed every thing to 
be fixed, not only the happy, but the unfortunate 
events in life. Theſe eternal decrees of what 
every one was to do or ſuffer were repreſented by 
orders written on tables of braſs, kept by the 
Paxcæ or DzsTixIEs ; one of whom, and ſome - 
times all three, were ſuppoſed to ſpin out the 
thread of life, chequered unequally with two co- 
lours, with more of white or more of black, ac- 
cording as cach man was to have a greater ſhare 
of happineſs or unhappineſs. This notion was 
borrowed from the Greeks by the Romans, though 
it was capable of undermining all the virtues, and 
particularly their great favorite Induſtry. Proba- 
bly there was no perſonal repreſentation of Fare 


Nxckesrrv is (though Fate was not) repre- 


ſented as a perſon. In a ſtatue in Montfaucon, 
ſhe holds in her right hand a clavis trabalis, or 
one of thoſe vaſt nails or pins that faſtened 
the of braſs in the ſtrongeſt buildings. 


This (with a 


2 Faturn eſt qr od Jupiter fatur. According to the old theo- 
ogy, what Jupiter faid or decreed, mult be accompliſhed by the 


\ 


Horace 
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Horace) was uſed as emblems of firmneſs and 
ability v. 

The three DESTINIES (as hath been ſaid) were 
deemed the diſpenſers of the eternal decrees of 
Jupiter, and were all ſuppoſed to ſpin the parti- 
coloured thread of each man's life. They are re- 
preſented on a medal of Diocleſian, each with a 
diſtaff in her hand, and ſeveral expreſſions of the 
poets refer to the fame idea ©. 


common. The beſt deſcription of them is in Ca- 
tullus. It is a perfect picture. They are extremely 
old, and dreſſed in long robes, which are white, 


d See Hor. I. i, od. 35. v. 20. He mentions the clavi 
trabales, of which there is one (that was uſed in Agrippa's 
portico to the rotunda) ill kept at Florence as a curiofity. Ic 
weighs ncar fitty pounds The Cunei (here mentioned alfo) were 
uſed to make things cloſer and firmer : Hence cune» ſignifies to 
join or faſten in buildings as one joint or ſtone is coquetted into 
another. The Romans uſed no cement in their nobleſt buildings, 
The ftones were very large, and often faitened together with 
cramping-irons, and lead poured into the interſtices. This an- 
ſwers to the uncus and liquidum plumbum mentioned in this paſ- 
ſage. The uncus might be ſtyled ſeverus, as uſed ſometimes in 
executions ; but it may mean fomething equivalent to our cramp- 
ing irons. By manu ahena, Horace ſeems to allude to the brazen 
ſtacue of Necetlity carried in proceſſion to the gaddets of Fortune, 
to whom the ode is aldreſſed. Brafs and adamant were always 
uſed to expteſs the moſt durable things. Horace elſewhere fays 
ker clavi were of 22araant, I. Hi. od. 24. v. 8. 


c Mart. I. iv. ep. 54. Vir. Tel. iv. v. 47. Ovid. ad Liv. v. 
164. Id. I. ii. el. 6. 7. 46. Their names are Clotho, Lacheũs, 
and Atropo * 

and 
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and edged at the bottom with purple. They have 
white vittæ or rubans *. 

The GENII were a fort of divinities that were 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to attend each fingle perſon 
from his birth to his death, and to begin to exiſt 
with thoſe they were to attend, and to ceaſe to 
exiſt when they died. The geniuſes of the wo- 
men were called Junones *. Theſe genii ſeem to 
be nothing elſe but the particular temper of each 
perſon made into a deity; and as a man's temper 
is in a great meaſure the cauſe of his happineſs 
or miſery, each genius was ſuppoſed to ſhare in 
all the enjoyments and fufferings of the perſon he 
attended. Hence the expreſſions of indulging or 
defrauding your genius. A man's temper, fay 
the antients, is the chief former of his good or 
bad fortune; and therefore his genius may be faid 
to preſide over every man's lifes. The poets 

27 

4 They are repreſented as ſpianing, and at the ſame time fing- 

ing the fortunes of Achilles at Peleus's wedding, The poet 


gives the form of one of their ſongs divided into ſtanzas, wiich 
ſeem to be ſang by turns, all joining in the laſt line, which is the 


fame in each ſtanza, and to which Virgil ſeems to allude, Ecl. 


ive v. 47- See Catullus de nupt. Pele:, 62. v. 319. 


e Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 2. c. 7. The women ſwore by their Junos 
as their lovers did ſometimes, Tib. I. iv. el. 13. v. 16. which 
ſhews the force of a line in Juvenal, ſat. ii. v. 98. 

F Perſ. fat. V. v. 131. Ter. Phorm. act. i. ſc. 1. 

g Theſe ideas will partly explain three of the moſt difficult 
Knes in Horace, |. li. ep. 2. v. 189. He cloſes them with ſay- 

ing; 
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ſay nothing of the dreſs or attributes of theſe 


deities, but in ſome antiques and on medals, they 
ta perſons over whom they pre- 


FORTUNE was alſo thought to direct the events 
of human life. She was looked upon by the wiſe 
as an uſurper, and as ſuch placed in heaven only 
by the populace, who applied to her at laſt in all 
their wants. At the fame time ſhe was repre- 


ſented by the poets as a divinity that could not de- 
ſerve much reſpec i, 


ing, Vulta mutabilis ater et albus; which may ſignify no more 
than that your genius looks pleaſed or diſpleaſed, according as 


things go well or ill with you. Thus Hannibal's genius came 


ſmiling to him, to incite him to go into Italy ; and Brutus's look- 


ed frowning upon him before the battle of Philippi. 


bd Thus the genius of a veſtal, in an antient ſtatue, is in the 


habit of that order; and on a medal of Julia Mammæa, the 


genius is in the dreſs of the Roman empreſſes, holding the em- 
blem of Spes (or a roſe- bud) in one hand, and of Virtus in the 
other, to ſignify that the genius of that emprefs was the defence 
and hope of the empire. Theſe compliments by the artiſts are 


not to be regarded, fince even the genius of Nero on his medal 
is repreſented with an altar, patera, and cornucopia, as marks of 


that empcror's piety, and ot the piety and proſperity of his reign. 


1 Juv. fat. x. v. alt. They ſpeak of her as blind, Ovid. ad 
Liv. v. 374. incotſtant, Hor. I. i. od. 54. v. 26. unjuſt, Stat. 
Theb. xii. v. 525. a3 delighting in miſchief, Hor. I. iii. od. 29. 
v. 51. Cydele (on an antient gem publiſhed by Gorlæus) turns 
away her head from Fortune, in the attitude of reje cting her. Sec 
Plin, I. ii. e. To : 


Fortune 


3 


Fortune is repreſented ſometimes with wings 
and a wheel by her , to ſhow her inconſtancy ; 
and ſometimes with a wheel only, to ſhow ſhe 
preſided over the expeditions of the emperors and 
their happy return. She is then called on medals 
Fortuna redux. Her uſual attributes are the cor- 
nucopia, as the giver of riches, and the rudder in 
her hand, often reſted on a globe, as directreſs of 
all worldly affairs. 

The incoherences in this goddeſs's character 
cauſed ſeveral diſtinctions. The Romans had a 
| Good and Bad, a Conſtant and Inconſtant, For- 
tune. The Bona ForTuna, according to Ho- 
race, is dreſſed in a rich habit, and the Marta 
 ForTUNA in a poor one: the Conſtant Fortune, 
or Fortuna Manens, is without wings, and fit- 
ting in a ſtately poſture. She has a horſe, as an 
animal of ſwiſtneſs, which ſhe holds by the bridle. 
The Inconſtant Fortune is winged as ready to fly 
away. Horace ſpeaks of both as deſerving the fa- 
vour of one, and as being above the power of the 
other l. 


6 


their deities, as turning their faces to them, if 
they attended to their prayers, and from them, if 


* Ovid alone repreſents her ſtanding on a wheel, and Liv. v. 
52. She is never repreſented ſo by the artiſts. 


> Plin. xzxxvi. c. 5. I. ii. e. 7+ Hor. I. is od. 35+ v. 24+ L. ii. 
od, 29. v. 56. ; 
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they did not. Hence Fortune had the title ot For- 
tuna Reſpiciens M. 
The Fortune worſhipped at Antium ſeems to 


have been of the moſt exalted character among the 
Romans. In a folemn proceſſion to her honour 
(alluded to by Horace) the ſtatue of Neceſſity was 
carried before her, and after her thoſe of Hope and 
Fidelity. Every thing ſhe decrees is as fixed as 
fate, and ſhe has two of the moſt conſiderable vir- 
tues as attendants in her train“. 


m Stat, Theb. i. v. 662. Virgil ſays the ſame of Liberty, Ecl. 
i. v. 28, Livy ſpeaks of a Fortuna Vertens, whoſe figure turn- 
ed its head from you, Liv. I. ix. e. 17. Juvenal (fat. vi. 605.) al- 
h:des to a ftacue, repreſenting Fortune as a patroneſs of infants 
expoſed in the ſtreets. She held a naked child tenderly in her 
arms, and looked kindly upon it. In this paſſage improba relates 

not to Fortune, but to the lady, who having no children of her 
own, wickedly brought ſuppoſititious ones into the family. There 
is a Tuſcan figure of her mentioned by Buonaroti. Auguſtini has 
a gem of her, and calls it Dea Rumilia, whoſe proper character 
is that of ſuckling children. Ruma in old Latin fignifies a breaſt. 
Hence perhaps the fiz-tree, under which Romulus and Remus 
were nurſed, might be called ficus ruminalis. 


n The antient (as well as the modern) Romans, dealt much 
in proceſſions, wherein they carried their gods with great pomp ta 
ſome fixed place, and then back again to their ſhrines. See Hor. 
I. i. od. 35. v. 22. At Præneſte Fortune was alſo highly wor- 
ſhipped. Statius (L. i. fylv. 3. v. $0.) ſpeaks of ſeveral Fortunes 
there, and calls them Præneſtinæ Sorores ; but what their cha- 
raters were, is no more known than thoſe of the three Fortunes 
mentioned by Vitruvius, I. iii. c. 1. There were ſeveral others, 
as the Fortis Fortuna, the Fortuna Romana, the Fortuna Viirili., 
and the Fortuna Muliebris. The Fortuna Romana is mentioned 

| by 
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by Lacan in a verſe, from which we learn either that Pompey”s 


head was put on the ſtatue, or the ſtatue was made to reſemble 


Pompey's air and features, to denote he was their Good Fortune, 
Luc. viii. v. 686. This compliment grew ſo common afterwards, 
that numbers of the ſtatues which paſs for deities at preſent, are 
nothing elſe but emperors or empreſſes in maſquerade. 


The temple of Fortuna Virilis, from the poorneſs of the mate- 


rials and ſtyle of the architecture, is ſuppoſed to be one of the 
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be CoxSsTELLATIONs, PLANETS, 
TIMES, and SEASONS. 


CHAP. L 
The CONSTELLATIONS®. 


Tod the Roman poets do not, like 
Manilius, proſeſſedly treat of the conſtella- 
tions, yet they allude to them ſo often and ſo par- 


ticularly, 


2 The idea of the moſt confiderable men among the old Ro- 
mans was (like that of Plato and Socrates) that after their de- 
ceaſe, they were tranſlated to ſome ftar or conſtellation. Inter 
Sidera relatus was a common expreſſion. They believed that Per- 
ſeus, Chiron, and others, were actually placed among the ſtars, 
and it was the uſual compliment of the poets to the emperors, to 
ſay, they would have a place there when they departed this life. 
The antients had ſome notion of the ſtars being a ſort of worlds 


preſiding intelligence. It did not ſignify whether this intelligence = 


(and much leſs his diſtrit) was of this or that particular ſhape. 
It might be as well of the form of an inanimate being as of a hu- 
man body. Its being bounded by lines that make a lyre, or a 
ſhip, or an altar, is no objection to its being an intelligence, or 
governed by one. Hence all thoſe ſtrange figures that are ſaid to 
be in the heavens, and are placed on the globes. There are many 
paſſages in the poets which are not to be rightly underſtood, with- 
out this idea of the ſtars being animals or animated beings, as 

Cicero 


1 
ticularly b, that there is no underſtanding their 


poems, without ſome knowledge of the figures af 


them on the antient globes . 


Our author, therefore, has conſidered each figure 
apart on the Farneſe globe, together with what 
the poets have faid in relation to any of them. To 
| this end he made uſe of a drawing of the two 
hemiſpheres; a copy of which is prefixed to this 

chapter. 

Though the ſtars were thought by the antients 
to be innumerable, yet the conſtellations on their 


Cicero calls them, Vir. Geo. it. v. 342. Met. i. v. 75. Stat. l. 
lit. Sylve 2. v. 15. Theb. viii. v. 274+ Plautus introduces Arc- 
torus to ſpeak the prologue to his Rudens. 


d Virgil in his Georgics, and Ovid in his Fafti, even make it 
part of their propefiticn, Geo. i. v. 2. 207. Faſt. i. v. 2. Ma- 
nilius treats not only of the figures of the conſtellations, and their 
| bearing to each other, but the effects they have on the temper 
and fortunes of thoſe who are born under ſuch or ſuch conſtella- 
tion, which is ſo far of uſe, as he fits his predictions to the figure 
or air of the conſtellation he ſpeaks of. Thus, becaufe Cepheus 
looks „ + or ater eaten 
ſorĩous. And ſo of the reſt. 


e This is become till more neceſſary at preſent ; for we have 
not only been unaſſiſted by theſe antient figures, but have been 
miſied by the modern ones: for though the conſtellations on both 
giobes are pretty much the fame, yet either their characters or 
dreſs, or air or attributes, have been changed in almoſt every one 
of them as will eaſily appear, by comparing the figures on the 
Farneſe globe {the only ancient ene perhaps in the world) with 
the repreſentations on the beſt of our modern ones. This has 
been © little regarded, that even ſome celebrated Mathematici- 
ans told our author, they always imagined there was not any dif- 


ferencs at all, Quint. Inſt. I. iv. c. & 


„ w e ww waar 0 
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| dlobes were under” fiſty. Of theſe the Farneſe 
globe (though much injured by time or its keepers) 
has preſerved to us above forty. The principal 
2 
Pr 
any ſtars. To avoid the confuſion that ſo many 
figures may be apt to give, the conſtellations to the 
north of the zodiac are firſt conſidered; then thoſe 
on the zodiac itſelf; and laſtly thoſe to the ſouth 
of the zodiac. 


Draco, or the GREAT SERPENT, by the 
This part of the globe is ſo much damaged (by a 
great hollow in the top of it) that all his folds and 
windings cannot be traced. But according to the 
poets, he ſhould roll between, as well — 
the two Bears . 


The AxcT1, or Bears, are (by the fame ac- 
cident) loft on the Farneſe globe. Helice, or the 


greater Bear, had it's tail towards the head of 


Cynoſura, or the leſſer Bear. Before the diſcovery 


of the compaſs, theſe were the great directors in 


navigation ©. 
| Boores was behind the greater Bear, or 
Charles's wain (fo called from the Roman Plau- 


4 Stat. Theb. v. v. 550. Virg. Geo. i. v. 245- Ovid. Met. 
lil. v. 45. Man. i. v. 307. 


© Aratus, v. 49==54+ Man. i. v. 302. Ovid. Faſt. iii. v. 
108. | | 
ſtra) 
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fira) and appears in the a& of driving it on. He 


is dreſſed like a in a ſhort tunic, 
torale in his right hand. Arcturus was 6n his 
breaſt f. 

Corona, or ARIADNE's CROWN, at Bootes's 
right hand, is a wreath of flowers and leaves 
faſtened with a ribband, and makes ſuch a circular 
appearance in the heavens, though it is turned to 
a Gothic crown on our globes *. 


ExNON ASS, or INGENICULUS, is fo called 
from his kneeling, the reaſon of which was un- 


known in the times of Manihus, and even of 


Aratus. Avienus will have it to be Hercules al- 
moſt tired with his long fight with the ſerpent that 
kept the garden of the Heſperides; in memory of 
which, Jupiter placed his figure in the heavens, 
with his heel bruiſing the great ſerpent's head. 
He is quite naked b. 

Opnrvcavs or SERPENT ARIUS, is alſo naked, 
and holds another ſerpent in his hands. Manilius 
ſpeaks of him and the ſerpent as fighting together, 
and that fo equally, that the combat muſt laſt for 
ever. The old globe is not fo pictureſque ; for 


F Avien. v. 104. 262. 271. Man. i. v. 317. Id. V. v. 20. 


5s Man. i. v. 323. Met. viii. v. 182. Gemma, when uſed of 
this conſtellation, ſhould be taken in the natural fenſe, as Sgni- 
Fying buds or leaves. Man. V. v. 269. 


> Man. i. v. 335. Arat. v. 63. Avicne v. 393+ 
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the ſerpent in his hands ſeems rather to threaten 
Bootes than the perſon who holds it *. 
The figure of Lyza ſhows that the lyra and 
teſtudo of old were the fame, for the bottom 'part 
of it conſiſts of the entire ſhell of a tortoiſe. It has 


only fix ftrings, but there is a ſpace for a ſeventh, 
which ſeems to be defaced, or perhaps was omit- 


ted in memory of the Pleiad that has diſappeared ; 


for it had ſeven at firſt, in alluſion to the number 
of the Pleiades *. | 
Aeu1La, juſt under Lyra, is deſcribed as fly- 
ing with the fulmen in his talons ; whereas here 
he is without it, and Randing in qi . F. 


The figure of the DoLenin is ſpoken of as 
very aptly marked out by the diſpoſition of its 
ſtars a. From an expreſſion in Manilius, it may 
be inferred, that the Dolphin on the antient paint- 
ed globes was of a dark colour. On ſuch a 


i Man. i. Ve 336. 


* Faſt. v. v. 106. * 
which have been accounted for, Man. i. v. 32 f. 


1 There was doubtleſs ſome difference in the antient as well as 
in the modern globes, and this is a very great inſtance of it. Fatt. 
vi. v. 196. Man. i. Ve 345 Id. V. v. 484. 


m Man. V. v. 413. Faſt. ii. v. 79. 


d ground, 


3 0 } 
ground, the ſtars (when repreſented) muſt have 
appeared to great advantage 
Crcxvus, or the SWAN, both here and by the 
poets, is repreſented in the attitude of flying. Be- 
fore the left wing is a line, almoſt worn out in the 
Farneſe globe, which may be the Sagitta, as it is 
faid to be juſt by Cygnus. All that is obſerved of 


ſtars contained in it ®. 


the tvs M n 


another. PEGAsvs, or the flying horſe, on which 
Perſeus rode, is deſcribed, as he is here, in a rapid 
flying poſture, though there is but half his figure. 
His mane is deſcribed by Avienus, like the manes 


of the two fine horks on Monte-Cavallo at 


Rome. 

ANDROMEDA extends her arms, and is de- 
ſcribed as chained to a rock even in the heavens, 
with grief and fear expreſſed in her face; and is 
remarked as turning from her barbarous mother, 
as on the globe d. 

n The expreſſion is Czruleus. Nothing is more perplexing 
than the Latin names of colours. It is plain from many inſtances, 
that cæruleus was uſed for ſome dark colour, Virg. Geo. i. v. 
45. En. iii. v. 195. e 
Man. i. 341. 343» Id. V. v. 25. Avien. v. 635. 692. 
„Man. V. v. 24. Id. i. v. 350» Avien. v. 473 487 

4 Man. i. v. 358. Avien. v. 467. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. c. 49. 
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ſo plain a figure, is, that it was marked out by the 
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1 
Pexszus holds his ſword in one hand, with 
the head of Meduſa in the other, which agrees 
with the poetical accounts ; only there ſhould be 
a hook on his ſword, which perhaps is effaced *. 


CasstoPELa, the mother of Andromeda, is ſeat- 
ed on the arctic circle, and repreſented with a 
diſturbed air, as Cepheus her father is with a 
ſevere one. They retain the fame character in 
the heavens as they had upon earth. 


The DteLToToN, or TRIANGLE, is quite 
effaced, or was omitted. It was not capable of 


any poetical deſcription. It is faid to lie in the 


which ſpace is of a triangular form*, 


. ExicTHonivs, or HExIOcHUs, commonly 
called Auriga, or the Charioteer, appears without 
his chariot, though in the poſture of driving one. 
In his right hand he holds his whip, as in his 
left were the Hadi and Capella, which he held 
before his breaſt, and therefore are not ſeen, as 
his back is turned towards us. Probably in ſome 
ancient globes his chariot was repreſented too *. 


r Met. iv. v. 665. Luc. ix. v. 680. Man. V. v. 21. 

# Man. i. v. 355. Man. V. v. 446. 

T Avien. v. 537. Man. i. v. 354. 

u Man. V. v. 20. Id. is v. 364. Avien. v. 411. 414. Man. i. 
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Theſe are all the northern conſtellations on the 
globe. The ſigns of the zodiac are next to be 
conſidered. 


Cancer, according to Manilius, was repre- 
ſented without eyes; ſo that what is ſeen on the 
globe is only the ſocket for them. The figures 
as alive and in action; for which reaſon Cancer, 
when painted, was of a black colour, though the 
moderns paint him red, as if boiled v. 

Lo is deſcribed as furious and roaring, and 


is repreſented fo on the globe. He is faid to be 
the Nemean ben flaia by Heorales 7. 


ViRGo has ears fans lod da. cede 
virgin's attribute, the zone. She is fo deſcribed 


by Manilius, who fays, her look is chaſte and 


ſevere; but as her back is towards us, this is not 
ſeen. She is moſt uſually repreſented with wings, 
and the corn in her hand in the painted 3 
was coloured as very ripe 7. 


» Man. E. v. 260. Id. iv. v. 530. 534. There is an odd ob- 


x Met. ii. v. 97. 1 Id. V. v. 206. 

y Man. iv. v. 197. Id. V. v. 271. Avien. v. 335+ 48. 235. 
On a gem at Florence, her face is turned towards us. Manilius 
does but juſt touch upon her leaving the earth after the golden 
777 
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LI A, or the BALANCE, is faid to have 
been originally held up by th 


| guſtus than for Scorpius to hold it; for beſides the compliment to 


him for holding the balance of the affairs of the world, Libra was 
the very ſign that was faid to preſide over Italy, and fo Auguſtus, 
in holding it, would be ſuppoſed the guardian angel of his country 
after his deceaſe. Perhaps the hint of placing Auguſtus there was 
taken from Virgiks compliment of this kind to that emperor, Ges, 
*. v. 35» Man. iv. v. 774. It was uſual to compliment the em 
perors with a place among the conſtellations, Luc. i. v. 68. Stat. 
Theb. i. v. 51. Flac. Arg. i. Vo 20. 


> Man. Mi. v. 332. Id. iv. v. 203. Id. i. v. 258. Id. ii. v. 


G 2 Scok ties, 
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Sconyvs, according to the poets, dnn 


by the painters of a dark venomous colour, and 
his tail pointed and raiſed, as preparing to ftrike. 
Theſe deſcriptions in the poets agree with the 


they 


I 


EF 


J 


tt 


i 


put them, by the ſtrange noiſe he made, into (what has ever 
fince been called) a Panic fright. See Eratoft. de Sider. Art. 27. 


4 Man. i. v. 270. Luc. vi. v. 394+ Man. ive v. 561. 467- 
Carriconn 
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©» 
Caraiconx is hid, all but the head, by the 
globe reſting on Atlas's ſhoulders. The reſt of 
his figure might be ſupplied from gems or medals, 
from a medal of Auguſtus Czfar, 


where he is repreſented with the fore part like a 


goat, and ending in a fiſh ©. 
AQUARIUS appears like a beautiful fine-ſhaped 


one fide is the head of Auguſtus ; on the other, Capricorn (the 
fign he was born under), and beneath that is a rudder (the con- 


ſtant mark of rule) and a globe. So that the medal fays, as in 
ſo many words, „ Auguſtus was born to rule the world.” Suet. 
in Aug. c. 94. | 

f Faſt. ii. v. 455. Faſt. i. v. 652. Man. iv. v. 797. Avien- 
Ve 549 · Man. iv. v. 261. Id. ii. v. 233. 492. 
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Ovid gives a very pretty account how they came 
to be received into the heavens 8. 

ARIES, or the Ram, turns his head backward, 
as Manilius obſerves; from whom it appears alſo 
that he was painted of a gold colour, and very 
properly, as this was the very Ram fo famous for 
his golden fleece; and the fame alſo that carried 
Helle over the fea, and gave her name to a noted 
part of it b. | 


Taunvs, or the Bull, famous for carrying 


Europa over the fame element, and giving a name 
to our part of the world, is deſcribed by the poets 
as he appears on the globe. His head is turned 
from the courſe of the fun, and he riſes back- 


wards, He is repreſented only in part, with his 


butting with his head, and tearing up the ground 
with his feet. From a difficult paſſage in Virgil, 
we find that Taurus was on the co- 
| Toured globes with gilded horns, and all the reſt 
white, agreeably to the poetical deſcriptions of 
Europas bull, and like the bulls that were facri- 
ficed to Jupiter Maximus l. 


Gram, 


g Man. i. v. 273. Anden. v. 545- Man. ii. v. 164- Fast. ii. 
v. 472. Man. iv. v. 579. 


* The Helleſpont, Man. iv. v. 506. Id. il. v. 212. Id. i. v. 
26g. Luc. iv. v. 57. Faſt. iii. v. $76. 


i Man. ii. v. 199. Id. i. v. 264. Id. V. v. 142. Id. iv. v. 522+ 
Faſt. iv. v. 162. Man. ii. v. 259. Id. i. 361. Vir. Geo. i. v. 
12 218. 
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Gemini, or the Twins, are deſcribed by 
Manilius as naked, young, and beautiful, with 
their arms interweaved, juſt as they appear on the 
globe. Ovid makes them to be Caſtor and Pol- 
lax; but as theſe are always ſeen both together, 
that cannot be reconciled with their taking their 
place. alternately in the higher heavens, unleſs 


r 


like the real Hercules k. 


Theſe are the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; the 
fouthern conſtellations are as follow : | 
Anco is the famous ſhip that carried Jaſon 
and the to Colchis to fetch the golden 


fleece, and is faid to be the firſt that was ever 


built. It is repreſented as failing on', though 
but half of it appears. There are no figures on 
it beſides a Victory and a Triton v. 


218. nn“ 
173. n. The 


* Man. ii. v. 26a. 665. 446 100 Faſt. V. nt 700. 715 


| x 


3 This is fhen by A 
Man. V. v. 13. 37. 


m Flaccus finely deſcribes the marriage -ſeaſt of Peleus and 
Thetis, as painted on one fide of it, and the combat between the 
Centaurs and the Lapithæ on the other. This could not be, for 
T 
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Hypavs, or the WATER-SERPENT, Was 
(Manilius fays) very well marked out with ſtars; 
but this does not appear, becauſe the — 


globe (the only antient one as yet known) has no 
ſtars. The ſituation of Hydrus is deſcribed by 
Avienus as it is on the Farneſe globe. 


CraTER, or the Cup, reſts on the back of the 
Hydrus towards the middle. It is ſhaped like the 
little urns which the antients uſed to drink out of, 
and are ſeen in the hand of Bacchus in ſtatues 
and relievos. This too is faid to be marked out 
by it's ſtars o. 

Corvvus, or the Crow, is perched on the 
back of the ſerpent, and bending down as peck- 
ing at it. Nothing more is obſerved of it by the 
poets ). 

CEexnTAURUS is juſt under the ſerpent's tail. 
His look is mild, as being the philoſophical Chi- 
ron, the great maſter of the rules of equity and 
juſtice, and the inſtructor of Hercules, as well as 
_ of Achilles. He is repreſented as coming from 
the chace with a young lioneſs in his hand, which 
r 
fore him 4. 


n Man. i. v. 406. Avien. v. 890. 
® Avieu. v. 898. Man. V. v. 235. **. T wow 
P Avien. v. 900. 


1 Avien. v. 889. The poets obſerve, a hu- 
man part is roughened by degrees, and extremely well united with 
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ARA is faid by Manilius to be the altar on 

the giants*. He repreſents it as with lighted coals 

on it, and the frankincenſe as flaming up; but no- 

thing of this appears on the globe. 
Next to Ara is a wreath like Ariadne's, only 

larger, and without a ribband. As it is not men- 


_ tioned by the antients, there is no gueſſing what it 


means. 

Prscis NoTivs, or the SOUTHERN FISH, 
whoſe place ſhould be under Aquarius, and near 
Cetus, is loſt by the globe reſting in that part on 


* Aths's ſhoulder*. 


CEervs, or the SEA-MONSTER that was to * 
deſtroyed Andromeda, is well repreſented fwim- 
ming along the water that flows from Aquarius's 
urn, with great ſcales on his breaſt, his mouth open 
— es he 
2 by Manibus *. 


| the equine part a little below his breaſt ; as in the two fine f- 


gures in the Villa Adriani at Rome, Man. i. v. 409. Awvien. v. 
283. 886. Faſt. V. v. 474. 


7 Man. V. v. 338. This feems to ſhow, that in the old hea- 
then ſcheme Jupiter himſelf was ſuppoſed to be only a ſubſtituted 
ruler, who in his dangers applied for aſſiſtance to the real Supreme, 
that preſided over him and the univerſe. The poet here raiſes 
the prieſts of old as much as he depreſſes Jupiter. Under this 
r 

v. 34%. Man. I. v. 411. 3335. 

s Avien. v. $25. Man. i. v. 429. 

* Man. is v. 427. Id. V. v. 23. 


G5 Fruuzx, 
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Frum, or the River (ſuppoſed originally to 


be the Nile, but turned by the Romans into Eri- 
danus, or the Po) wanders ſeveral ways. The 
chief thing to be obſerved is, that it is very wind- 


ing and irregular, which is marked by the poets as 


well as by the artiſts . 
Orton kneels on one knee a little beyond Ce- 


| Wee G DOG, riſes before Sirius, 


and it is thence that he has his name. 


SIRIUs, or CAnicUuLAa (commonly called the 


Dog-ftar) who has fo terrible a character in the 
old poets, and whoſe influence is fo dreaded at this 
cy ot any win Ins by Go 0 gone 


Aen. v. 797. 803. 778. Man. i. v. 273. 430. Id. V. v. 14. 
w Man. i. v. 26. 378. Faſt. iv. v. 388. Met. xiii» v. 294+ 
Met. viii. v. 207. Man. i. v. 381. Avien. v. 722. 


1 Procyon ſigniſies ante canis, Man. V. v. 207. 
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who appears as running from him, and is therefore 
called fwift, as well as Sirius is by Virgil, even 
when ſpeaking of him as a conftellation ?. 


Thus, of the forty-two'great conſtellations in 
the catalogue of Eratoſthenes, we find all on the 
Farneſe globe, except the Arcti and the Piſcis 
Notius. As for the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arc- 
turus (fo famous in antiquity) they were not 
reckoned primary, but only ſecondary conſtella- 
tions, contained, the two firſt in Taurus, and the 
other in Bootes. 'The Pleiades might poſſibly be 
repreſented perſonally on fome antient globes. 
Virgil mentions one of them in that manner, and 
EET COTE" 


Y See Manilius V, 8 and * 732, to 742. 
Our author thought the epithet rapidus (uſed here by Virgil) im- 
proper, before he conſidered the attribute given to Sirius, Vir. 
Geo. iv. v. 426. Man. i. v. 402. 


Geo. iv. v. 234+ Suppoling they were all repreſented perſo- 
nally in Taurus, it might be in a very little compaſs; as Pyrrhus 
wore the nine muſes in a ring. Manilius may refer even to their 
being repreſented all on Taurus in miniature, I. iv. v. 522. Flac- 
cus ſpcaks of all of them perſonally. Argon. V. v. 416. See 
Aratus, v. 255. and Eratoſthenes's Conſtellations, No. 23. What 
vaſt globes the antients had, may be learned from an aftronomi- 
cal inſtrument formerly at Rome, to which one of the largeſt obe- 
likks ſerved only for a gnomon. Plin. I. 36. c. 9. 10. This is 
moſt uſually ſuppoſed to be a dial, though it ſeems more likely 
to have ſerved for a meridian line by the expreſſions uſed by Pliny. 
They ſeem alſo to have Orreries. . 
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Flaccus, which ſerved for a luſtre in the temple of Phœbus, ſup- 


ported by a vaſt ſtatue of Atlas. The Planets and Conſtellations 
are repreſented on it all in their proper courſes, to enlighten the 
dome. Argon. V. v. 416. The celebrated ſphere of Archi- 
medes was a work of this nature, according to Claudian's known 
epigram upon it, which is as follows : 


Jupiter in parvo cum cerneret æthera vitro, 


Riſit z et ad Superos talia difta dedit. 


BOOK 


. 
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B 0 OR I. 
CHAP. I. 


The PrantTts®* Times, and SEASORs. 


ATURN, the moſt remote of the Planets, 
is deſcribed by the poets as very old and de- 
crepid, with fetters on his feet, to denote the 
| fNlowneſs of his motion, and a pruning-hook in 
dethroned by Jupiter, he took refuge in Italy, 
and introduced there ſeveral parts of agriculture, 
particularly the art of pruning and managing the 
vines. In his character of prefiding over time, 
he has wings on his ſhoulders, as well as ſhackles 


2 In the outer round of a gem (in Baron Stoſche's collection 
at Florence) are the ſeven planets in chariots; Saturn is drawn 
dy two ſerpents; Jupiter by two eagles; Mars by two horſes, 
and Sol by four; Venus by two doves ; Mercury by two cocks ; 
and Luna by two ftags. In the next round are the twelve figns of 
the zodiac; and in the centre is a perſon playing on two pipes, to 
ſignify the harmony of the univerſe, or what we vulgarly call 
the muſic of the ſpheres. This is reckoned a great curioſity. 


d Faſt. iii. v. 796. Tib. ii. el. f. v. 10. Eu. vii. v. 180. 
Juv. Stat. xiii. v. 39- Geo. i. v. 40% His ftatues were un- 
tettered during his great ſeaſt the Saturnalia, Stat. i. Sylv. 6. v. 
7. Falx ſeems to have fignified a pruning-hook or fickle : an 
inſtrument of war; the harps ; and a ſcythe, Propert. iv. el. 2. 
v. 16. Ovid calls Saturn Deus falcifer, Faſt, J. v. 234 · 


on his feet ©. He is never deſcribed as driving 


JuerTen, as preſiding over a planet, is re- 
preſented only as in a chariot and pair, though 
on all other occaſions he is drawn by four horſes. 
The poets fay little or nothing of his planetary 


© To denote that time may ſeem ſwift or ſlow, according to 
men's ſituation or thoughts. The Greeks call him pere, 


. ed their idea of time from the old figures of Saturn, only they 


have turned the pruning-hook into a ſeythe. On a gem in Ago- 
ſtini, he has wings and fetters, and leans on his pruging-hook. 
4 Faſt. ii. ve 356, 
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he is deſcribed with a gloomy look on melan- 


choly occaſions. His office was to call Aurora, 
and he had the privilege of ſetting the laſt of all 
the ſtars. He is not ſeen on either of his horſes 
in any antique, but always appears either before 
the chariot of the fun, with a torch, as Lucifer, or 
before the chariot of the moon, without a torch, 
as Heſperus ©. 


| Manons, = ailfies » chan is dfuiter 

by Lucan (I. i. v. 663.) as ſwiſt in his motion. 
It has been obſerved, that Mercury's make in 
general ſeemed to be all deſigned for lightneſs and 
diſpatch; an idea perhaps borrowed from his 
planetary character. He appears often in antiques 
„ qd eo 
and alertneſs. 


Diana, among her various offices in the hea- 
vens, upon earth, and in hell, had the direction of 
the planet of Luna, or the Moon. She is often 
repreſented on relievos, gems, and medals, with a 
Junar crown or creſcent on her forehead, and as 


© This tar has four names among us, and had almoſt twice 
as many among the Romans. It may be called Venus, Phoſ- 
phorus, Lucifer, Heſperus, Veſperus, Veſper, and Veſperago. 
Theſe names are reducible to its three characters as a planet, or 
as the morning and evening ſtar. Met. xiv. v. 598. En. vi. v. 
193. Met. xv. v. 190. Faſt. ü. v. 312. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 241. 
Met. xi. v. 272. Ovid. |. ii. el. 11. v. 56. Ovid (before Julius 


Czfar's death) Met. xv. v. 790. 3 Met. ive v. 


* 


8 


n 


The poets ſpeak of her chariot, and of her two 
horſes as perſectly white. | 


It is this Diana who is faid to have fallen in 
i If the occaſion of her love 


might not interfere with her character of chaſtity. 
However that be, ſhe is often ſeen on relievos de- 


ſcending to a ſhepherd aſleep, with a veil over her 
head 8. | 


Ae tr mer Send is Bites of be te 


# Propert. lit. el. 20. v. 18. Hence Horace cails her Regina 


Bicernis, Carm. Sec. v. 35. Stat. Theb. i. v. 338. Faſt. V. 


V. 16. ive v. 372. Rem. Am. i. v. 258. On a gem at Florence 
the is drawn by two heifers, a particular not taken notice of by 
che poets of the good ages. 


. © By this a line is Mt ns cos tr en Hon cm 
deſcriptive too of her appearance, Argon. viii. v. 31. Probably 


this fable might be meant originally of the eclipſes of the moon; 


if fo, her veil would be the moſt fignificant part of her dreſs. 
See Catullus de coma Beren. 64. v. 6. 
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or a flambeau, in his hand“. They often men- 
tion his chariot, and hint at the ſmallneſs of it. 
The harneſs ſeems to have been roſe-coloured, 
itſelf of gold. They tell us the number, names, 
and even the colour of his horſes, which are de- 
ſcribed as full of life and fire, and breathing quick 
as they run along. His courſe is faid to lie be- 
tween two fixed points; the firſt half is all up- 
n He ſets out from 
„ 
Oceanus. He is imagined daily to drive his cha- 
riot over a tranſparent (or cryſtal) arch in the 
heaveus, on which appear the tracks of his wheels 
as on a common road upon earth. 


All 


* Met. iis v. 30. 231. Met. iv. v. 193. Ovid. Ep. iv. v. 
159- En. zii. v. 164. Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 78. Stat. Theb. i. 
v. 28. Ovid. Ep. viii. v. 103. Met. ii. v. 152. Flac. V. v. 
414. Met. ii. v. 399 Stat. Achill. ii. v. 289. The artiſts 
.zepreſent him with each, and for the moſt part naked; fo that 
Flaccus dreſſing him in a coat of mail, with the figns of the 20- 
diac wrought on it, and ticd round him with a rainbow, is perhaps 
his own fancy, or poſſibly may be copied from forme antient pic- 
ture, Flac. iv. v. 95. 


1 Hor. Carm. Sec. v. 10. Sil. xvi. v. 232. Hor. iii. od. 6. 
v. 44. Met. ii. v. 110. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 414. Met. ii. v. 
154. Flac. V. v. 413. Faſt. ii. v. 72. Ovid. I. N. el. 1. v. 
24. The meaning of purpureus is not ſettled. It is uſed of fire, 
fwans, and ſuow : ſo that it may not differ ſo much from rivers 
as may be thought, Met. ii. v. 87. 120. Stat. Achill. i. v. 436. 

Faſt. iv. v. 372. Vir. Geo. ni. v. 85. 360. Met. Ii. v. 64. 

| Met. 
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- All the parts of duration, from the greateſt to 
the leaſt, were repreſented as perſons by the artiſts 
and poets. Ovid (Met. 1 9 
all as attendants on Sol. 


ETERNITY indeed is not ſpoken of as perſon- 
ally by the poets, unleſs they meant this goddeſs 
by the name of HRE, or eternal youth; but 
ſhe is variouſly repreſented by the artiſts . Some- 


Met. vi. v. 487. Stat. Achill. ii. v. 17. Met. li. v. 253. En. 
zii. v. 113. Met. zu. v. 49. Tn. xl. v. 914. Stat. Theb. 
Ville 27% Met. li. v. 133. The courſe of Sol is frequently re- 
preſented in the ſame manner by the artiſts. He appears labour- 
ing up hill, or deſcending eafily down. Sometimes the zodiac is 
over him, which falls in uſually with his head, to mark not only 
the month, but the particular part of the month, when any event 
happened. It was a common compliment to their emperors to 
place them in the zodiac, and even in the chariot of Sol himſelf; 


nnd in ſome figures of this kind, they might mark out the time of 


the year when ſuch an emperor died, by the part of the zodiac 


with which they had made him coincide. Where Phebus's on 


head falls in with any fign, it was probably meant to mark out the 


time of the year, as minutely as Ovid does, De Art. Am. i. v. 69. 


Ib. M. 388. 


k On a medal of M. Aurelius, Eternity, with a lighted flam- 
beau in her hand, is carrying his empreſs to heaven. On the 
baſe of a remarkable relievo at Rome, Eternity is repreſented as 
a male, naked, and with expanded wings : it is a very noble fi- 
guree In his left hand is a celeſtial globe with a ſerpent winding 
abaut it, a very old and fignificant emblem of Eternity, eſpecially 
when the tail comes round to the mouth. His eyes are lifted up 
towards heaven, whither he is carrying M. Aurelius and his. con- 
fort : and on each fide of them appears an eagle flying towards 
the calt, the ſymbol of deification. At the bottom of the baſe 
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times ſhe has the head of Sol in one hand, and | 
Luna in the other (which ſeems to 4 


on the left hand is the genius 


return of the golden age; and therefore the higheſt compliment 
= poet could pay an emperor was to ſay, © The great period would 
be compleated under his reign.” The notion of a renovation 
of the world after a certain period was common among the philo- 


fophers, and roundly aſſerted by the Stoics and Platoniſts, without 


diving any arguments for it, See Burnet's Theor, B. iv. ch. 3. 
| many 


The S curl A, or CEN TURIESs, are mention 
not appear in any of the works of the artiſts. 


The Four AGcxs, or GRA D¹ATITORs, of the 
life of man, infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age, are not all ſpoken of as perſons by the poets 
of the better ages. They ſeem to have divided 
the life of man into youth (which was carried on 
to forty-five) and old age, which may claim all 


the reſt. Of both theſe they ſpeak as perſonages 
and deities *. 


The Aux, or Vans, are deſcribed as per- 


= The inſcription of Temporun Refauratie, fo frequent on me- 
dals, and that of Sæculum Auseum, on this, had much the ſame 
meaning with Virgil's fine compliment in his famous Eclogue to 
Pollio. N 


n Met. vii. v. 241. Art. Am. I. ii. v. 670. Met. xiv. v. 
143. Hor. Epod. viii. v. 3. Our author here explains a curious 
antient painting (found at the Villa Corfini near Rome) as relating 
w the four ages of man, Polym. p. 190. | 


There 
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| "There are ſome expreſſions which ſeem to imply, 
that Annus was repreſented with more dignity, 

” eds 


The Soso are all repreſented as perſons, 
both by artiſts and poets ?. 


VER is a youth marked out generally by the 
coronet of flowers on his head, or the baſket of 
flowers in his hand. AsTas is crowned with 
corn, or holds a fickle in his hand. AuTumunus 
is uſually diſtinguiſhed by his crown of different 
fruits; and HyEzMs by his crown of reeds, by 
the birds in his hand, or the beaſt at his Geer; 
and by his being cloathed when the others are 
naked 2. 


The 


Art. Am. iii. v. 62. Colum. de cult. hort. v. 160. Faſt. 
iii. v. 44. Stat. iii. Sylv. i. v. 136. Ovid. I. i. el. 8. v. co. 
Some critics have changed here, out of ignorance, anmes into 


p They are often ſeen all together on relievos, medals and gems. 
Thus, on a medal of Commodus, they appear moving over a ce- 
leftial globe, which lies by the goddefs Tellus. The artiſts, as 
well as the poets, have ſometimes an eye to the four ages of life 
in their repreſentations of the ſeaſons. See Ovid. Met. xv. 213. 
where Ver is infantile and tender; /Eftas, young and fprightly ; 
Autumnus, mature and manly ; and Hyems, old and decrepid. 

4 Met. ii. v. 27, 23. Hor. Epod. ii. v. 18. We may learn 
ſeveral ways of the artifts repreſenting the ſeaſons from the poets, 
which appear not in the works we have. Autumnus was perhaps 
repreſented ſometimes as pouring fruit from his lap ; ſometimes 
Holding a vine-branch with ripe grapes on it in his hand. At other 
times 


[ 18 ] 
The MoxTHrs are ſpoken of perſonally by the 


= poets, and particularly December is deſcribed in a 


drunken attitude. 


Ds, or the Day, was looked on as > divinity, 
and repreſented ſometimes like Sol, in a chariot *. 
Nox, 


Ames he was painted, as all ſtained from the vintage, and with 
grey hairs and a wan look. Hyems as old and decrepid ſhould 
be either quite bald, or only with a few grey hairs; his look 
ſhould be rough, melancholy, and ſevere. He is flow in his mo- 
tions, and ſhivers as he goes, He has icicles on his garments and 
Hoar froſt on his head. His retreat in the warmer months was to- 
wards the north pole, and Virgil defcribes Sol (perhaps from ſome 
picture or relievo) as driving him out of the fight of men into 
it. v. 521. Ovid, ex pont. I. iii. ep. i. v. 13. Colum. de cult. 
Hort. v. 44+ Met. ii. v. 29. Met, xv. v. 211. 213. Stat. I. ii. 
Sylv. i. v. 217. Met. xv. v. 212. Hor. I. iv. od. 7. v. 12. 
Met. xv. v. 212. Met. ii. v. 30. Faſt. iii. v. 235. Stat. I. iv. 
Sylv. V. v. 6. Virg. Geo. iv. v. 32. Bruma and hyems differ 
thus: hyems fignifies the three whole winter months, bruma 
only the ſhorteſt day or winter ſolſtice. Hence December is 
called the month of Bruma. Faſt. i. v. 164. Mart. I. viii. ep. 47. 
Id. vii. ep. 95- Id. iii. ep. 38. Lucretius's deſcription of the 
Seaſons is one of his fineft paſſages, and ſeems to have been co- 
pied from ſome antient proceſſion. Not one of his allegories is 
conducted fo regularly as this, which makes it probable he did not 
invent, but copy it, Luer. V. v. 746. Algus here ſeems to fig- 
aify extreme cold, or ſhivering with cold, repreſented as a perſon 
Crepitans ac dentibus Algus. 
7 The Sctrnalia were then elbeateld, Sta, Li Sylv. I. v. 
19. Id. Sylv. vi. v. 7. 


Plaut. Bacchid. act. ii. ſc. 3. Met. ii. v. 25. Faſt. V. v. 


380. Fal. vie v. 27. There was an early diſtinction of the 
givil 
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Nox, or the Nicnr, is more men- 
tioned in a perſonal character. She is crowned with 
poppies, and perhaps ſometimes with ftars. Her 
appearance has ſomething venerable and majeſtic ; 
ſhe has large dark wings, and a long robe. She is 
repreſented as riding in a chariot drawn by two 
black horſes, and every part of her ſtage is de- 
ſcribed by ſome poet or other *. 


The beginning of day -break was probably cha- 
racteriſed under the perſon of P;osrnokus; as 
the time from thence to ſun-riſing belonged to 
AURORA, or the Mogninc, who is variouſly de- 
ſcribed, though without confuſion. If we may 
Judge by the poets, her complexion was ſuited by 
the painters to the occaſion. It was ſometimes 
of a lively red, ſometimes pale, and ſometimes 


more or leis brown, according to the fort of 


morning they intended to repreſent. Her ſkin 
(in their more beautiful pictures) ſhould be co- 
loured like that of Venus Marina by Apelles, with 


civil day fram midnight to midnight, and the natural day from 
fun-riſe to ſun-ſet, Plin. Nat. Hitt, I. ii. c. 49. Virgil, ſpeaking 
of the civil day, calls it oriens, a name not uſed much in his time, 
but which he choſe as more proper than ſol, or even dies, would 
have been, En. V. v. 740. 


t Faſt. iv. v. 660. Met. xv. v. 31. 73. Man. V. v. 60. 
Zu. viii. v. 369. Sil. xv. v. 28 5. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 528. Stat. 
Theb. ni. v. 33. En. V. v. 721. Met. iv. v. ga. En. V. 
v. $37. Hor. ii. fat. 6. v. 101. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 2+ 33. 
Met. ii. v. 143 · Tib. ii. cl. 1. v. 90. The Egyptians called 


that 


Nox the moſt antient of the gods. 
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that picture was fo remarkable. Her robe ſhould 
be of a pale bright yellow, and ſhe ſhould have in 
her hand either a whip or a torch. Her chariot 
ſhould be of a fine roſe- colour with pearls of dew 
— 


berry 


Hesyznvs, or the EVxxMIxd, i is the fame with 


Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, only with different attri- 
butes. The poets, as has been faid, give him a 
black horſe as Heſperus, and as Phoſphorus a 
white one. The artiſts diſtinguiſh him by a torch 
when he is the fore - runner of Sol . 


The Hon x, or Houns, are repreſented by the 
poets in fine coloured or embroidered robes, glid- 


Vit. v. 70g. 988 > Faft. 
ii. v. 404» Ovid. I. I. el. 13. v. 2. 10. Manus parpured here 


anſwers to the Greek poYotnxluao;. Ovid, in ſpeaking perſonally 
of Aurora, calls her Roſcida (Confol. ad Liv. v. 232.) Even 


her hair too, like Venus's, might be painted dropping, Faſt. iii. 
v. 404. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 136. De Art. Am. iii. v. 180. Faſt, 
iv. v. 714. That /utea fignifics a pale yellow, or fulphur-colour, 
is plain from Ovid, Met. zu. v. 351. Stat. I. v. Sylv. iv. v. 10. 


Faſt. ive v. 944+» Faſt. V. v. 160. En. vii. v. 26. En. xii. 


v. 77. Ovid. I. i. el. 13. v. 2. Faſt iv. v. 712. Met. vii. v. 
704. Met. xv. v. 191. Met. ii. v. 146. This goddefs ſeems to 
have been repreſented as driving Nox and Somnus from her pre- 
ſence (Stat. Theb. vi. v. 27.) and chacing the conſtellations out 
of heaven (Stat. Theb. viii. v. 274-) The laſt ſeems to be a ridi- 
culcus ſubject for a picture, as the other might be a fine one. 


vw. Cic. de Nat. Deer. I. ii» p. 37. Faſt i. v. 332» Met. v. 
v. 190. 
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ing on with 2 quick and eaſy motiom as they ap- 
as ſtanding at equal diſtances about the chrome 
of Sol. Others make them attend that deity at 
his ſetting out, of at his coming in. All agree 
in deſcribing. them as attendants on Sol; and 
therefore it was that fore of them were always 
ſtationed with Janus at the gate of heaven, as 
ready to accompany the chariot of Sal in his daily 
courſe *. 


Janvs preſided over the gates of heaven, and 
was therefore repreſented ſometimes with a ſtaff 
in one hand, and a key in the other. When 
ſupplications were made to any god, Janus was 
„ i es ts 
acces to the prayers, even to Jupiter 7. He was 
confidered as the moſt antient of beings, and as 


* Faſt. V. v. 218. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 40. Met. it. v. 119. 
This gliding motion is attributed to all the deities prefiding over 
any part of time, Ovid. de Art. Am. iii. v. 63. Met. I. v. 26. 
Flac. iv. v. 94+ Stat. Theb. iii. v. 414. There is a known re- 
lievo at Rome, (publiſhed by Bartoli in his Admiranda) the 
figures whereof have been taken only for ſo many ladies danci 
for their on diverſion; but our auther takes them to be the 
Horz, from their poſition and attitudes. Their hands are mu- 
tually joined, they are placed in a ſtrait line; ſome ſeem coming 
towards yeu, and others going from you, and they ſtand at equal 
diſtances ; all which agrees with the manner in which the hours 
ſhould be repreſented. 


Y Faſt. i. v. 125- Mherob- Saturn. L i. « c. 9. Faſt. i. v. 36. 


9 
H comprehending 


Sat. I. 1. 9» 


There is a buſt of Janus Quadriformis on = bridge at Rome, from 
whence the place is called Quarre Capi. In ſome figures of 
tim on medals, he has but one body with 


hich the poets of the allowed ages had no idea of. — 
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relation to his mythological character as the god 
of ſpace or time; but was wholly founded 
an old Roman legend ©, 


d Theſe were fo very old, that in Ovid's time the figures were 
almoſt worn out with age, Faſt. i. v. 235. Their numbers now 
make them not valued. Was there but one left, it would doubtleſs 
be deemed as great a treaſure as an Otho ; eſpecially as they are ſo 
much talked of by the poets, from whom it may be proved, that 
the Roman children played with them at heads or fbips, as our 

do now at croſs or pile, Macrob. Saturn. I. i. c. 7. | 


© As the Romans were engaged with the Sabines near one of 
their gates, the foldiers left to guard the city, ſhut up the gate 
for fear of the worſt. The gate immediately opened again of it- 
ſelf. This was repeated ſeveral times. Meanwhile there came 
2 ſudden alarm, that the Romans were entirely defeated. The 
guard, ſeized with a panic, fled away, leaving the gate wide 

| open, Soon after ſome Sabine troops advancing, haſtened to the 
gate, when lo! a ſudden flood of water iflued out of Janus's tem- 
ple, and ruſhing on through the gate, overwhelmed them all. 
As a memorial, the gate was called Janualis ; and in all their 
wars the gates of Janus's temple were left open, for the god to 
come out the more eaſily to their aſſiſtance. This cuſtom of 
| opening the gates in war, and ſhutting them in peace, probably 
zave the Romans the thoughts of placing in Janus's temp'e the 
; H 2 natuss 
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ſtatues of peate and war; as that gave the poets the idea of war 
being confined, and peace ſecured by Janus, who otherwiſe would 
have had nothing to do with them. This legend was probably 
believed by the vulgar, like thoſe of the Roman catholics, but 
the wiſer ſort, particularly Virgil, was of another opinion, as 
appears from the much earlier account he gives of this matter 
En. vii. v. 60-522. See Macrob. Saturn. I. i. c. 9. 
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B O O K V. 
The BEINGS fuppeſed to inhabit the AIR. 


Af > fan of te. mints ae way fs, 
. recourſe is here had to the 


| Theſe deities are all flying on, but with more 


er les fwiſtneks, according to che different effects 


each wind has in thoſe parts. —1. Sol Anus, or 
the ZAST-wWinÞ, holds feveral forts of fruits in 


® One or two agpear on ſome relieves of the fall of Plrarton. 
The four capital ones were found (about two centuries ago) in 
digging to lay the foundation of St. Lorenzo in Lucina, which, 
by the careleſſneſs of the monks, are entirely loft. The only goud 


ene is in the Capitaline-gallery. 


d Theantients (as Vitruvius obſerves, I. i. e. 2.) with great pro- 
priety adapted the temples, to the character of the deities, to 
whom they were dedicated. The temple of Venus wes to be 
beautifal, and Juno's majeftical ; Hercules looked beſt in one of 


the Doric order, which would have been improper for a Zephyr. 


The tower of the winds at Athens (ſo much taſked of by travel- 
lers) was & beautiful aRtagon, On the top of it fd a marbic 
pyramid, with a brazen triton cn the point of ity holling a 
ſwitch in his right hand, wherewith, as he turned about, be 


| pointed at the wind then blowing. The tewer remains entire, the 


weather-cock excepted. On each fide is a figure, extremely well 
carved, of a wind, repreſenting the nature of thac wind for which 
it is defigned, | 


H 3 his 


I m6 J 

his lap; moſt of which (if not all) were of fo- 
reign growth, and brought to Greece from the 
eaſt.—2. Eurvs, or the SOUTH EAST, is fly- 
ing on rather more impetuouſly, as appears by 
the agitation- of his garments.—3. AUSTER, or 
the SOUTH=WIND, and,—4. AFRICUs, or the 
SOUTH- WEST. Theſe are all repreſented as 
| young, larger than the life, and bending forward. 


5. ZEPHYRUS, or the WESTERN WIND, is a 


beautiful youth, almoſt naked, and gliding on with 
the gentleſt motion, with a little baſket of ſpring- 
flowers in his hand. —-6. Corus, or the vox TH- 
WEST, is elderly, and with a beard. He is dreſſed 
fo as to defend him againſt the cold, and pours 
water from a vaſe in his hand. —7. SEPTENTR10, 
or the NORTH-WwIND, reſembles Corus in age and 
dreſs, but has no vaſe, and as more affected with 
the cold he holds up his mantle before his noſe 
2 AquiLo, or the NORTH-EAST, 
is elderly too. He holds a plate of olives in 
his hands, which grow in great plenty about 
Athens. 

The Romans, in Pliny's time, chiefly followed 
this diviſion of the winds, with a farther fub- 
diviſion into twelve. But the moſt antient, and 
„ _— 
UE” tor Ou or Sides of 9 
he car as c c 
reſt. 


® Plin, Nat. Hit. I. Ii. & 47+ 
1. ErRve, 


41531 
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1. Evrvs, or the genius of the gasT-wirp 
preſided over all the eaſtern quarter of the hea- 
vens. By one deſcription, he looks as delighted; 
and in another, he is playful, or wanton. He is 
ſometimes impetuous, and ſometimes difordered 
with the ſtorm he has been driving along the fea. 
Frem fome expreſſions he ſeems to have been re- 
preſented on horſeback, or perhaps in a chariot 
whirling through the air“. 


2. AUSTER, or Norvs, the genius of the 
SOUTH-WIND, was the chief director of the fouth. 
He is deſcribed as large, and old, with grey hair; 
of a gloomy countenance, with clouds about his 
head, and as the diſpenſer of heavy ſhowers and 
great rains. He has duſky wings, and a full dark 
robe. 


DS RY A K „„ ũ ̊ V 


T Met. i. v. 66. En. ii. v. 417- Ovid. Her. Ep. xi. v. 14. 
Hor. I. iv. od. 4. v. 44. Flac. Arg. i. v. 613. In equis fig- 
nifies a perſon's being in a chariot; and fo may equitare too. 
Equi ſeems to imply the fame, when uſed of the winds. Set 
Flac. Arg. I. v. 611. and En. ii. v. 417. 


a 


© Met. i. v. 268. ann. 9 
which ſignifies a flowing robe. Hence fnus fluentes, En. i. v. 320. | 
Volumina is uſed for a large robe, Stat. Theb. i. v. 352. Virgil 
ſeems to allude to the gloomineſs of his countenance when he 
ſays, Quid cogitet humidus auffer, Geo. i. v. 462. Some com- 
mentators (never conſidering the wind in a perfonal character) 
are for changing cogiter into cogat or corcitet, without the leaſt 
authority. See ſeveral deſcriptions of Auſter, Vir. Geo. iii. ve 
279. Flac. Arg. i. v. 612. Juv. Sat. V. v. 101. Theſe feem to 


allude u Cue ha gred Naw fir a 
picture now, 
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as 


Hy 3- ZagenvyRus, 


Does, old and angry. 
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3. Zupmynvs, of the wer- nn, prefided 
aver the weſt, and is the mildeſt of all the wind- 


3 
1 
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clouds in the heavens, and in a thick cloud of duft 
over the earth c. 


# Flac. Arg. 1. v. 612. Met. i. v. 108. Lucr. V. v. 736- 


# Met. vi. v. 777. 686. 707. This deſcription of the charac- 
ters of the four principal deities of the winds would make a good 
contraft in a picture. Eurus ſhould be of a lively and briſk air— 
Aufter, gloomy anadg ed Zeybyrus, young and charming 
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over the Alps. Ovid ſpeaks 
at the preſence of Aquila, or 


ike the rmeral cnviiaies of wines. and 


fabra, the particular deities of the winds bad 


A Sil, xii. v. 618. Sl. ui. v. 524. Ovid, Ibis, v. 201. 
1 Faft. v. v. 203. Met. i. v. 60. They are winged 
edge, eker g eres, , ber. 
rr 
iy os ewe, The attribute of the Fiabrum is hinted at by 
poets, and expreſly ſpoken of by others, Met. i. 


| 2 roperts He. cl. 27. Vo 12. 1 vhs . 437+ N. 


as others, 
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fuch as the ltle vaſe, or water- pot, which, in the 
hand of a denoted the rain he brought 
with him. Aufter probably (like the Athenian 
Corus) was fo repreſented *. 


The Aun x, or AIR-NYMPHsS, are marked 
out by the veil which they hold in their hands 
and which flutters arch-wiſe over their heads *. 
* Stat. Theb. I. v. 352. The fitallneſs of the vaſe does not 
hinder its fignifying heavy ſhowers : for Aquarius (who was fup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of the heavy rains about the winter-ſolftice) 
has ſuch an one on the Farneſe-globe, Hor. I. i. Sat. i. v. 36. 


Vir. Geo. i. v. 211. This vaſe perhaps is the fame with the 


Roman urcens; notwithſtanding the ſmallneſa of which, Petre- 
nius uſes the expreſſion, Nimbus urceatim detumens, for a violent 
ſhower, The vaſe ooly ſhows that the rain poured down, not 
in drops, but in a continued ſtream. It is probable there were 
many others under each of theſe principal winds, who had their 
name from their chief, and ſome who were diſtinguiſhed with 
particular names, fuch as Vulturnus, and the Eteſa, or gentler 
fort of northern gales, Eu. in. v. 120. Geo. it. v. 339- 2. 
7. v. $2. Geo. R. v. 334» Luer. V. v. 744- 741. Hor. I. iv. od. 
12. v. . By comparing Lucretius and Horace together, the 
Etefian or Thracian gales might biow about the cloſe of the 
ſpring. Cicero, in ſpeaking of the Eteſian gales, uſes expreflions 
which would be ſcarce juſtifiable, unleſs grounded on the winds 
being repreſented as perſons among the Romans. See Cic. |. xii. 
OP» 25. 

| FT That the Romans uſed the word aure perſonally, is evi- 
"cant from Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. I. zzzvi. c. 5- where he ſpeaks 
of the ſtatues of the two Aurz ; and from the ftory of Cephalus 
and Procris: for, if Aura had nut fignified a young lady, a3 
well as a gentle breeze, Cephalus's faying, Aura veni, could not 
have made Procris jealous, Met. vii. v. 923. Our word air ſig- 
nere 
gerformeZepbyr is uſed for both. 
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ſtatues, met with in 
the paintings tally on 


: 


8 
| 


| 


ary, 

attitude of flying, 
themſelves in the light 
to them. In ſhort, 
they are ſportive happy 
beings in themſelves, and well-wiſhers to man- 

kind. 
MS Over 


m There were a great many drawings of them in Dr. Mead's 
collection, which were taken by. Bartoli on the ſpot, as the 


> Fr whet is 658 here and etnies, car mes lene, that 
the Romans made perſons of ideas and things, which we have 


far their families might run on? Every cloud might be a goddeſs; 
which would account for Juno's cheating Ixion, as the ſuppoſing 
Aura a perſon, does for the jealouſy of Procris. Bad weather, 
as well as good, were divinities; and there were fet forms of 
prayer even ta tempeſts. Dark and damp weather, froſt, cold, 
and heat, are ſpoken of as perſons. Eu. iii. v. 120. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. I. iii. p. 70. Flacc. Arg. i. v.654. Luer. V. v. 745. 
746. 740. Atiſtophanes introduces the clouds as perſons, or 


® Ovid. Her. Ep. zi. v. 13. En. i. v. 57. Flac. Argo i- 
ver. 597+ 610. G54. En. i. v. 87. 340. Juvenal, in his &- 
tire againſt Xerzes, ſays, he was a greater tyrant than /Eolus ; 
for, not content with whipping Corus and Eurus, he fettered 
their prefiding god, Sat. x. v. 132. | 


P She appears on the medal as almoſt naked, whereas the Ro- 
mans dreffed her like their own matrotis. It is obſervable, that 
the epithet of i). given to Juno by Homer, is never imitat- 
od by any Latin poets. | 


© When, therefore, Virgil makes her ſpeak of the fourteen 
aymplis, her choſen attendants, they were, probably, fo many 
Aurz, efpecially as fhe offers one of them for a wife to Zolus. 
An. i. v. 73. 
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medal, he 
look; and 
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Joerrzr is almoſt as well known for being a 


chief ruler of the air, as for being the huſband of 


Juno. His province was to direct the rains, the 
thunders and lightenings. The figures of Jupi- 
ter, as diſpenſing thunder and lightening, have 
already been conſidered. 


The Juerren PLuUvivs, or * diſpenſer of 


rain, is no where repreſented, except on a medal 


(where he is ſeated in the clouds, holding up his 


right hand, and pouring down a ſtream of hail 
and rain from it on the earth, while his fulmen 
is held down in his left) and on A gar 


Antonine pillars. On this laft, as on the 
appears with an 5 

and holds out his arms almoſt in a ſtraight 
line each way. The wings given him on the 
pillar relate to the original and principal character 
of Jupiter, of preſiding over the air. His hair and 
beard are all fpread down by the rain, which de- 
ſcends in a ſheet from him, and falls for the re- 


freſhment of the Romans, whilſt their enemies are 


repreſented as ftruck with the lightenings, and ly- 
ing dead before them. 
There 


r This repreſentation was in memory of the great deliverance 
of M. Auzelius, in a battle with the Marcomani. The Romans 
being almoſt ſpent with heat and thirft, and on the point of being 
defeated, on a ſudden the ſy was overcaſt, and a violent ſhower 
fell, which greatly refreſhed the Romans; at the fame time 
that the lightenings (which ſeemed to point at their enemies 
breaſts} helped to intimidate and defeat them. This had fo 

In much 


( 14 ] 

There was ſcarce any character of Jupiter that 
was more capable of giving fublime ideas to the 
artiſt than this of the Jupiter Pluvius. For though 
on the medal and Antonine pillar, he is all calm 
and ftill, yet on the Trajan he appears much 
more agitated ; and the Roman poets (whoſe 
works are counter-parts to thoſe of the artiſts) 
not only ſpeak of Jupiter as deſcending in violent 

ſhowers, but as all ruffled too with the winds 


much the air of a miracle, that it has been challenged as fuch 
both by Chriſtian and heathen writers. 


This Jupiter Pluvius may help to explain a paſſage of Lucan, 
ſpeaking of the power of the Theſſalian witches,—nebalas nim- 
poſque ſelutis excuſſere cemis 3 where he meant to deſcribe them not 


only with their hair looſe, but as pouring the ſhowers from it, as 


Jopiter is repreſented, Lucan, I. vi. 469. 


That Jupiter often aſſiſted their armies by ſudden ſtorms of rain 
was a notion early received by the Romans. Livy mentions two in- 
ſtances, one in the 284th year of the city (1. ii. cap. 62.) and 
another againſt Hannibal, when he had drawn up his army before 
the gates of Rome. This, by the hiſtorians, was reckoned fuper- 
natural. Livy, I. zxvi. cap. 11. Flor. L. ii. cap. 9 Silius at- 
cribes it to Jupiter Capitolinus, Sil. xii. v. 625. Beſides the 
figure of Jupiter in his chief temple there was another, on the out- 
fide of it, on the top of the dome, ftanding in his chariot, and, 
probably, with the fulmen in his hand. Silius makes him dif- 
charge this at Hannibal, as Florus ſeems to make the ftorm come 
from the ſame quarter. By what follows in Sillus, this figure 
held the gie in his left hand, Silius, xii. v. 725- This was one 
of the oldeſt ſtatues in Rome, and was firſt made of earth, but was 
- afterwards caſt in ſome richer metal. Plig. Nat. Hiſt. I. zuxv. 
Cape 312+ Live I. 2. cap. 23» | that 
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reckoned the daughter of Thaumas, or Admira- 


mellenger of Juno, 23 Triton was of Neptune, 


1 ns J 


that uſually attend them . Siljus writes quite 


into poetry, when he is treating this ſubject: and 
one of the fineſt paſſages in the Eneid relates to 
the ſame. It is where Evander is pointing out 


. the Capitoline-hill to Eneas, which Virgil ſup- 


poſes Jupiter to have choſen for his peculiar reſi- 
dence, before his temple, or even Rome, was 
built. The poet deſcribes his appearance there 
in all the majeſty of clouds and darkneſs *. 


1218, or the genius of the rainbow, was 


tion*. The poets ſpeak of her both as hand- 
ſome, and as finely dreſſed. They make her the 


5 Virg. Geo. i. v. 418. Hor. L 3. 0d. 16. v. 32. i. ite 
v. 672. 


t En. viii. v. 354+ See Milt. Par. Loft. ii. ver. 268. Deuter. 
ive 11. See Pſal. viii. v. 7—11. where the majeſty of darkneſs 
is moſt ſublimely expreſſed. Indeed the idea of darkneſs is, in 
ieſelf, exceedingly fit for majeſty. There is ſcarce any thing of a 
more folemn and venerable turn than the profound ftillneſs of 
midnight. And this, probably, was yet more ſtriking to the 
heathens of old, for they (beſides what they naturally felt, as 
well as we) looked upon darkneſs as one of the moſt antient and 
refpeRtable of all their deities. Several nations held Nox and 
Chaos to be the eldeſt of their gods. TO EI 
Faſt. i. v. 455- Ovid. Ibis, v. 73. 


» Met. zii. v. 303. Vn 
Tbaumantia Virgo, quia (ſays Cicero) ſpeciem habet admirabilem, 
De Nat. Deor. iii. p. 70. 


o 
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ar Mercury of Jupiter. She has wings ts ſhow 
her diſpatch. She is largely deſcribed by Statius 
with a zone, which has all the beautiful colours 
we fo much admire in the rainbow *. 


The goddefs Fans is deſcribed by the poets 


as winged, and hurrying on with a buſy motion. 
Virgil makes her a growing figure; a thing be- 
| yond the power of painting or ſculpture to er- 
preſs, and which is even hard to conceive . He 
gives her a great many eyes, ears, tongues, and 
mouths, ſo may well call her (as he does) a hor- 
rid goddeſs, and 2 monſter. Statius drefles her 
in 2 robe, wrought all over with murders, bat- 
tles, and fieges. Ovid deſcribes her court and 
attendants. He places her palace in the middle 
of the world, between heaven and earth, where 


„Aa. K. v. 3. 13. Met. i. v. 270. Stat. Theb. x. v. 83. 
123. She is repreſented in the Vatican Virgil in the attitude of 
Aying to deliver a meſſage from June to Tunes. She has a 
glory round her head, is ſurroumded with clouds, with 2 veil 
which the holds in each hand, and whick circles over her heed, 
2s emblems of her bow, and of her being an inhabitant of the 


z See Ea. ive 177. 180. Ib. ix. v. $74- Stat. Theb. it. 
v. 209 There are but two inftances, beiides this, of growing 
figures. They are both in Vizgil; one relates to Tifiphone 
(Geo. iii. v. 553+) and the other to Alecto; where he ſays, as 
that fury fooked at Turmus, Ber face grow larger and larger.” 
En. vii. v. 443. This is, perhaps, the greateft inſtance of ima- 
gination in all bis works. There is a little brafs ftatue of Fame 
e 
is ſtudded with eyes. ſhe 
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[ 
ſhe ſees all that paſſes therein. 
flies about by night, and fits 
other eminence, by day ”. 


_— 


Virgil fays ſhe 
on her palace, or 


„En. iv. v. 183. It is likely fome low painters of old (like 
ſome moderns) repreſented Fame with eyes and ears all over her 
body, even to her fingers” ends; for which Lucian ſeems to ri- 
dicule them, T. ii. p. 765, En. bv. u 195. 81. Rap. Thed. 
ni. v. 431. Fame is here repreſented as running on before the 
chariot of Mars, which is driven by Bellona. Theb. vii. v. 73. 
Met. xii. 55- 62. 631. Ea. ive v. 187. Mars (as all the great 
warriors of old) had one to drive, that he himialf may be a8 full 
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nas abt th en fakes of 
watey warts, ane both Guten of by the paves ; 


4 Virg. Geo. iv. ver. 382. Catull. ad Gell. 86. ver. 6. Virg. 
Geo. i. ver. 31. Faſt. V. ver. 22, Met. ii. ver. 513- 
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ever Tellus and a water-deity are oppoſed to one 
r 
are expreſſed by perſons. . 
D 
ſanding, as he was generally repreſented, with 
his trident in his right-hand. This was his pe- 
culiar ſceptre, and feems to be uſed by him chiefly 
to rouze up the waves: but he ſometimes laid it 
alide, when he was to appeaſe them, though he 
reſumed it on occaſion d. He holds a dolphin in 
his left- hand, and refts one of his feet on part of 


2 ſhip, to ſhow he preſides over the inland ſeas, 


for navigation 
among the Greeks and Romans. His aſpect is 
majeftic and ſerene (as it is in all his good figures) 
and is fo deſcribed by Virgil, even waen he is 
repreſented as in a paſſion ©. 


The poets have — in deſerib- 
ing Neptune as paſſing over the calm ſurface of 


530. ern 
Tridentifer. Met. zii. ver. $94- vii. 595. Met. i. ver. 331. 
Virgil makes him ſhake Troy to its foundation with his trident. 
n. ii. ver. 612. and Ovid fays, that with the ftroke of it, 
the waters of the earth were let looſe for the general deluge. 
Met. i. ver. 234. 


© Sec Val. Max, Mem. lib. viii. cap. 11. Met. viii. ver. 604 
En. i. ver. 129. Juvenal (fat. xiii. ver. $1.) calls him Pater 
igri, hecoule his chief refidence was in 2 care in the port of 
Tanaros in that ſea» Stat. Theb. it. ver. 47. * 
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paſpe, his favourite miſtreſs, who was given him ſo generouſly by 


| [ 1 J Ne) 

the waters, in his chariot, drawn by fea-horfes, 
with a Triton ſometimes on each fide, as guiding 
thoſe that draw the chariot ©. 

_ AmePrHITRITY, the wife of Neptune, is no 
where exprefely deſcribed, as a perſon, by the 
poets ; neither is there any undoubted figure of 
her, though ſhe ſeems to be repreſented ſometimes 
with Neptune in his chariot ©. 

The Vznus marina, or Sna-Vzuvs, called 
by the Greeks, Venus Anaduemene, ought to 


be placed in the higheſt clas of the deities of 
the fea, in reſpect to ———— des 


was that of this Godels, by Ale, — 


| © The fne original ²˙ is In Homer, from whence er 
Virgil and Statius have copied it. En. i. v. 155. Stat. Achil. 
is v. 6. The make of the fea-horſe, 2» deſcribed by Virzil, is 
frequent on gems and relievas. State Theb. I. v. 47+ N. v. v. 


70. Flac. Arg. i. 680. 


© There is a paſſage in Ovid.ia which itis doubtful whether be 
ſpeaks perſonally or literally of her, Met. i. ver. 14. As w her 
Acute, fee Muf. Flor. vol. ii. pl. ai. 4. 


r He is faid, in drawing it, to have uſed for his model Cam- 


Altzander the Great. Plin. I. $5. c. 30. This picture came 
afterwards to the Romans, and was probably, for ſome time, in 
the noble collection in the palace of Auguſtus (Ovid. Trift. ii. 
v. £21.) though placed afterwards by bim, in the temple dedicat- 
ed to his pcedeceſiar Iulius Ca. It was quite derayei in Pliny's 


time. 
the 
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the original has been fo long loſt, ſeveral ftrokes 
copied from it, aze to be feen in the Roman 
writers who enjoyed a fight of it, and have mark- 
ed out ſome of its beauties. In them ſhe appears 
as juſt born from the ſea, complete at once in her 
form, with all her beauties freſh about her, and 
with her body as fill wet and humid from the 
waves which produced her 8. 


Venus is ſeen more frequently under 8 
racter of the Venus Marina than under any other d. 
The moſt famous Venus of Medici is not only 
formed as juſt come out of the water, but has a 
dolphin at her feet, to determine what Venus ſhe 
is. There is another beautiful figure of her, on 


5 Some of theſe paſſages are ſo ftrong that they might have 
helped a Raphael or a Corzeggio to have reftored this loſt 
beauty of Apelles to the world. Perhaps Titian had thoroughly 
conſidered forme of them before he drew his beautiful Venus, now 
is the collection of the duke of Orleans, at Paris. From theſe 
paſſages it appears, 1. That this Venus ſhouid be without dra- 
pery. Ovid, Aer. Epiſt. 7. v. 60. Faſt. iv. v. 143. 2. That 
her hair (the fineſt poſſible) ſhould be very wet, and her body 
humid and ſhining. Ovid, ex Pont. I. iv. ep. i. v. 30. Id. Am. 
k is el. 14. v. 34. Id. Triſt. I. i. v. 528. 3. That the colour- 
ing might have been borrowed from Tibullus's Apollo (Tibul. I. 
tit. el. iv. v. 34.] had nut Cicero given fo ſtrong an idea of it in 
this picture itſelf. Cic. de Nat. Peor. I. i. p. 16. In the collection 
of Greek epigrams, there are ſeveral relating to Apelles's Venus, 
two of which ſpeak of ber holding up her hair, and the water 
flowing from it. 


„ The figures repreſenting her as ju coming from bathing, 


as well a many others, ought, probably, to be ranked under 
a relieve 


this head. 
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2 relievo in the Mattei palace, where ſhe fits in a 
graceful poſture, on a ſhell held up by two Tri- 
tons. She holds up her long hair in each of her 
hands, from which the water diftills into the 

ell, and from thence into a baſon below #. 


This goddeſs ſeems to retain her 48 2 
celeſtial deity, even when the is repreſented as a 
deity of the waters. She has two of ex- 
alted degree to attend her, whoſe office ſhews 


their inferiority, as —— 
and adumration. 


| Of theſe ſea-gods and TrxToONs there were ſe- 
veral, but one chief over all, diſtinguiſhed as the 
meſſenger of Neptune, as Mercury was of Jupi- 
ter, and Iris of Juno. Tx1ToN is repreſented, 
both by the artifts and poets, with his upper part 
human, and his lower like a fiſh*. He often ap- 
_ pears with his wreathed trumpet in his hand, 
with which he was ſuppoſed to convene all the wa- 


This idea was in all refpefts extremely proper in a fountain- 
ſtatue, It may here be obſerved how much the antients excelled 
the moderns ia the juſtneſs and Gimplicity of their ideas far foun- 
tain ſtatues. Statius ſeems to allude to fuch a Venus in two lines 
I Stat I. i. Sylve 2. 

V. 118. 


1 Stat. I. Ni. ws ths He feems to have given him 
ſcales, even on bis human part. Where this was done with judge- 
ment, there was room to ſhew great art in making it difficult to 
e 
1 on Mets I. v. 334. a- z. v. 212. 
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Nr 
tions. Virgil, of all the poets, has deſcribed him 
the moſt fully. He gives the character of his 
perſon, and the deſcription of hif cave, with his 
ſea-herds about him. He repreſents him as tend- 
ing them on ſhore ; as plunging himſelf into the 
ſea; and as riding over the furface of it. He 
marks out, briefly indeed, but in a very pictureſque 
manner, the whole ſerics of the tranſmutation of 
this changeable deity . 


GLavcus, 


* At a naumachia, in the time of Claudius, juſt as the ad. 
verſe fleets were ready for battle, a ſilver Triton, prepared for the 
purpoſe, roſe ſuddenly out of the water, and blew his trumpet, as 
a ſignal to engage. Suet. in Claud. cap. 21. Met. i. v. 331 
342» 


1 Sener, Geo. ive v. 43%. — Carulcus, v. 386. Claucis 
cu, v. 431. Geo. v, v. 48-42. v. 829 


124 J 
Graucus, who, from a fiſherman became a 
ſca-god, and therefore might be deemed an ad- 
ventitious god only, is, however, deſcribed more 
is diſtinguiſhed by the uncommon length of his 
hair, and the crown of reeds on his head v. 
Paterculus is even more explicit than the poets, 
in a paſſage relating to Munatius Flancus, whe, 
to ingratiate himſelf with Auguſtus, ſubmitted to 
great meannefſes. © Amongſt other things (fays 


the hiſtorian) he danced the character of Glaucus 


on the public ſtage.” For this purpoſe he was 
ſtripped naked, his ſkin was painted of ſea-green, 
and his head covered with a chaplet of reeds then 
| a long fiſh's tail after him, he danced 
the Glaucus on bis knees. 


Nxrevs, 


436. v. 528. 529+ v. 386. 337. v. 408. Two paſſages ſeem to 
have been copied by Virgil from ſome antient painting; one 


relates tothe manner of Cyrene's placing Ariſtaus and herſelf to 


ſorpriſe Proteus, Geo. iv. v. 4245 the other is the ftrange 
turn in his eyes, whulſt he is between anger and compliance ; 
which ſeems not only to agree with the conteſt in his mind, but 
to fuit his character as a prophet, Geo. iv. v. 452. Our author 
Bas met witch no figures of Proteus, or of Glaucus. | 


* Met. Mi. v. 91. 963. 


„ Paterc. I. ii. c. $5. This fiſh-dance is not unlike our 
dumb ſhows, or the dances now uſed in Italy, wherein a cha- 
rater, or whole ftory, is repreſented in a dance. But the 
thing that gives the moſt perfect idea of theſe antient dances, 
is in a paſſage in Longus Paſtoral Romance, which the reader 
may fee towards the end of his ſecond book. Virgil ſpeaks 
of the Satyr-dance, ecl. V. v. 73+ In a little quarrel between two 

peoples 
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NerzvUs, Doris, and her ſiſters the Ocs Axi- 
TIDES, are ſometimes mentioned by the poets, 
but without any diftinftien: Virgil ſeems, in 
ſpeaking of two of them, to -- - apa d 
from the Neptunines and Nereids o. 


TrzT1s was one of the ſea nymphs, called by 
the poets Neptunines, as deſcendants of Nep- 
tune ; it was therefore the greater honour for Pe- 
leus to obtain her in marriage. He was one of 
charmed with the novelty of the fight, came to 
gaze on the Argo {ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſhip 
that ever ventured on the ſea) Thetis was among | 
them, and fixed her chief regards on Peleus ; it 
is therefore with great propriety that Flaceus «4. | 
names her as one who haſtened to the relief of 
the ſhip, when firſt in diſtreſs. Catullus relates 
their marriage at large; and Flaccus gives a pic- 
ture of her when going to be married, and of 
che marriage-feaſt, which was honoured with the 
— COTE GE PE.008”", _ 
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E 
ward make) “ to dance the Cyclops.” Hor. I. i. Sat. V. v. 63. 
Plancus is mentioned more than once by Horace in his Odes, 
and his monument makes a comſiderable figure to this day on a 


* Virg. Geo. V. v. 342. 
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P Catul. de nupt. Pel. 62. v. 29. Met. xii. v. 94. Catul. 
Bupt, Pd. Kii. v. 18. Flac. Arg. i. v. 653, See Poem 62. de 
1 


nuptiis ; 


our 
ha- 
the 
ces, 
der 
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do 
ple, 


fre of Gam can known; as Doto and Galatea; 
but the attributes given them by the poets are ſo 
uniform, that we can only fay of a relievo, or 
picture, that it is a Nereid- piece in general. 


' The deſcriptions too of them, in the poets, 
are of a general nature. They repreſent them 
on the ſurface of it with their long hair: ſome- 
times riſing above the water to admire a ſtrange 
fight : ſometimes, as buſied in affiſting ſhips, and 


nuptiis Pel. Flac. Arg. i. v. 139. She had a veil over her face 
as the brides had of old. Luc. ii. v. 361. Faſt. iii. v. 690. Jur. 
| Sat. x+ v. 355» The repreſentation of this marriage in Mont- 
faucon's collection is a modern invention, vol. i. pl. 107. On 
a gem at Florence, ſhe has a helmet in one hand, and a 
coat of mail in the other, and is called the mother of Achilles, 
to whom ſhe ſeems to be carrying the arms ſhe had provided 
him. She is in a long veſt, and not naked, as the fea-nymphs 
_ uſually are; but the feet are not quite hid, the beauties of 
which are perpetually mentioned in Homer by the epithet 
Agents ee, and not forgot by Ovid, Ep. Her. 20. v. 6c. 
This was a part much more obſerved of old than with us. 
Their feet were not concealed as our's are, Hor. iv. od. i. v. 27+ 
Ovid, Am. I. Mi. v. 7. 


1 
as fitting on rocks, and telling tories, chiefly of 
the amours of the gods d. 

As for the habitations of theſe ſea-deities, the 
antients ſeem to have imagined, that all the whole 
; fea reſted on a fort of arch work, under which 
0 was an ample ſpace for that purpoſe. This ſpace 
and into grottos and caves for the reſt r. 

The babitations of the river deities, and their 
attendants, were, in the ſame manner, ſuppoſed 
to be under water, and generally near the head 
of each river. If there was any grotto, the fi- 
gure of the prefiding deity was placed in it, with 1 
his urn, and the water guſhing out of it. Their 3 
temples were alſo built near the ſources. The | 


q Stat. I. iii. Sylv. 2. v. 34. Met. xii. v. 94 Met. it. v. 
14. En. in. v. 103. Met. xiii. v. 743- Met. zin. v. 399. 
ang Met. ii. v. 12. Hor. I. iii. od. 28. 


10. The ſubject of theſe — Gracdarane 
r — | 


r Cic. Tuf. Queſt. I. V. The palace of Oceanus is expreſsly 
mentioned, ſometimes on ſhore, and ſometimes under the fea, 
Stat. Theb. viii. v. 273. Stat. Achil. v. 17. Met. xv. v. 41g. 
So the habitations of the Nymphe are deſcribed by Virgil, 
En. iv. 168. and of Nereus and Doris, and their numerous 
family, Stat. ii. Sylv. 2. 16. Theſe deities had a full power 
over the waters, and could ſuſpend them in the air, when they 
pleaſed. Geo. iv. v. 362. Met. I. iii. el. 6. v. 44. Soon a gem 
Neptune is beneath the water, which is ſuſpended in an arch over 
his head. 
$ Statius ſpeaks of the ſource of a river, and the lat itation of 
it's god, as the ſams thing. Stat. Theb. iv. v. $32. Plin. ep. 


& vii. er. 8. 
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poets ſpeak of theſe grottos ef the river gods, 


and deſcribe ſome of them, particularly that of 
—_—_— -. 8 


Of all the river gods, TIER IX us, or the re- 
ſiding deity of the Tiber, is the moft celebrated 
among the poets. In a ftatue at the Belvidere, 
he appears reclined, and leaning on his urn, as 
the figures of the river gods generally don. He 
is crowned with fruits and flowers, and has a ve- 
nerable look, as head of all the rivers of the 
province through which he leads his waters into 
the fea”. Juſt by him lies the wolf ſuckling 


t Statius, deſcribing a water grotto WW 
at Tivoli, hints at ſeveral noted ones. Stats I. i. Sylv. 3. v. 


28. Egeria's grotto was more celebrated than Tiber's itſelf, 


Liv. I. i. c. 21. Faſt. iii. v. 276. Ovid. I. iii. el. i. v. 7. O. id 
deſcribes the grotto of Achelous, and of Peneus. Met. iii. v. 


563. Met. i. v. 58 1. Howace ſpeaks of that of Albunea, I. i. 


od- 7. v. 12. where reſonantis refers to the hollowneſs of the 
ground. The completeft deſcription is that of the palace of 
Cyrene, in Virgil, Geo. iv. v. 334- 351. 362. 375. Hence it 
is plain, that there were three forts of habitations for the river- 
gods. Grottos by the river near the ſource, as Egeria's ; others 
under ground, for ſubterraneous waters, as Albunea's ; and 
others under the waters, as the palace of Cyrene, 


u The antients, in this particular, acted with more propriety 
than bas been commonly obſerved, They not only ſtocked each 
element with proper beings, but aiſo adapted the appearance, and 
poſture of them, to their reſpective elements. Thus, as water 
itrives to keep it's level, the river deities are more op leſa re- 

"a | 


Ovid. ad Liv, v. 124. En. vill. v. 77. * 
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was fometimes Teprefented too with horns, a 
known emblem of power, and which might de- 


us the colour of his ſkin, his hair, and his robes. 
They deſcribe him too on particular occaſions 


(as when amazed at ſome unuſual incident, or 
when under an uncommon concern) in a very 


pictureſque manner *. | 

The Nits (in a noble ſtatue of black marble 
now in the Vatican) is known by his large cor- 
nucopia, by the Sphynx couched under him, 


= Virgil calls him C:rriger. En. vill. v. 77. Flaccus gives 
horns to all the greater river gods. Argon. i. v. 106. Ibid. 
viii. v. 187. r 
reeds and flowers, and ſo may not appear. 


7 An- viii. v. 64 Aa. vii. v. 34+ Aa. ixe v. 125. Ovid. 
ad Liv. v. 122. 


2 The Cornucopia is 8 ad dominion 
for the Nile is the abſolute cauſe of the great fertility” of lower 
Egypt, as it ſupplies it both with foil and moiſture. He 
was their Jupiter Pluvius, or chief river god; and thence called 
A gyptian Jupiter. Tibul. I. i. el. 7. v. 26. The Sphynx al- 
ludes either to the famous ſtatue on the plain of Memphis, or 
to the myſtic knowledge ſo much cultivated in Egypt. Stat. 


Theb. i. v. 66. The ſixteen children repreſented the ſeveral 
riſings of the river every year, as far as to fizteen cubits, Plin. J. 


36. c. 7. The ſtatues are faid to be of black marble in allufion 


to the Nile's coming — Trav. p. 239. 


Ving. Geo. vi. v. 293. 
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„ 
head of this river was not diſcovered by the an- 
cients*. Virgil, in his account of Eneas's ſhield, 
deſcribes the Nile of a vaſt fize, and with a mix- 
ture of fright and concern in his face, ſpreading 
his robe, and inviting the defeated fleet of Cleo- 
patra to the inmoſt receſſes of his ſtream *. 


The TIoRISs, in the Apgoſtini collection, is 
diſtinguiſhed by the Tiger, on which he reſts his 
right arm. The EurnrarTEs, in a relievo, on 
the Conſtantine pillar, is marked out by the palm- 
branch in his hand. Theſe rivers are faid to 
ſpring from the fame ſource. Ovid ſpeaks of them 
as carried in © triumph together ©.” 

The Daxvuszz, on a medal of Trajan, and 
the Ruin, on another of Druſus, are repre- 
ſented as fitting, each with his. mac 
with dignity; only the Danube is 
dy a large veil floating over his head. 


2 In ſome modern ſtatues his head is quite hid under his robe 
for the fame reaſon, Hor. iv. od. 14. v.40. Met. ii. v. 255. 


mam The whale yalige is as juſt as in 
© They appear together on a medal of Trajan, where the 


genius of Meſopotamia is kneeling at the emperor's feet. Ovid. 
de Art. Am. be v. 225. Luc. tit. v. 257» 


4 He appears alſo on Trajan's pillar, from the waiſt upward, 
ns rifing out of the ſtream, to ſupport the bridge of boats; 
juſt contrary to Virgil's deſcription of the Arazes, Ea. viii. 
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ſometimes in the low ſtate of a captive ; fome- | 
times as yielding, and ſometimes as received into 1 


© Ovid. de Tritt. Liv. el. 2. v. 42. Stat. I. . Sylv. i. v. 51. 
Faſt. i. v. 286. Met. I. x. ep. 7. Mart. I. x. ep. 7+ | 


f Vir. Geo. i. v. 432. The bull's head was given him becauſe 


5 The lines are, Geo. iv. v. 37t. 
Er gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu, 
Eridanus ; quo non alius per pinguia culta 
14 


FF = FW 
Several other rivers of Italy are mentioned ir 
a peculiar manner by the Roman poets *, particu- 
larly Cun vrus and EGERIA. Curtius, after de- 
voting his own life for the ſafety. of his country, 
dy plunging into the caverns of the earth, was 
| | ſuppoſed to become the preſiding deity of the little 
; ke, on the {pot where he performed the action. 
1 It is juſt beſide the Via Sacra, and ſtill bears his 
1 name i. Statius deſcribes him as ſuch. He ſpeaks 
9 af his wreath of oak, that fort of crown which 
was given to thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen, 
and which belonged, much more juſtly, to thoſe 
out of flattery, given to moſt of the emperors on 
_ ukually hung up at the entrance of their palace *. 


PELERBESS>FTPELO 


heme, - ilufirate- the firſt of theſe-lines. The word wiolentior 
in the laſt line, is not to be underſtood abſolutely, (for many 
rivers are more rapid than the Po) but in reference to the words 
per pinguia culta; as if Virgil had faid, « No river runs 
«* more ſwiftly through. rich and level lands, into the ſea, than 
« the Po.“ . 


* Such as the Mincius. Eu. 2. v. 206. Ged. lite v. 15. 
The Anio, Stat. I. i. Sylv. 3. v. 73. The Abula, Stat. i. 
Sylv. 3. v. 76. The Numicius, Met. xiv. v. 599. Faſt. iii. 
v. 648. Valturnus, Stat. I. iv. Sylv. 3. v. 71. 


. 
1 He appears in this action on a fine relievo at the villa — 
| Borgkeie ; and, on ſome gems, with flames iſſuing out of the Sat 
| | . which he plunged, armed, and on horſeback. "Wi 
i Live I. vii. c. 6. 
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2 Stat. I. fylve 1 v. 70. n. vi. v. 771. Faſt. I. v. 614. 
by Curtius 
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Curtius wore it, as the preſerver of his country; 
and Egeria, as the giver of good laws, deſerved 
ſomething of the ſame character. All we can 
learn of her is from Ovid's deſcription of her. 
According to him, her figure ſhould be reclined, 
and in a melancholy poſture ; as reſting on her 
hand, and ſhedding tears; for he repreſents her 
as lying at the foot of a hill, and lamenting” the 
loſs of Numa; where Diana, out of compaiſſion, 
turned her into a fountain, and made her the pre- 


fiding genius over it. 


Several of the famous rivers of Greece* are 
perſonally deſcribed in the Roman poets ; but 
there are no remains of the artiſts to confront with 
thoſe deſcriptions. PENBUS. was the principal 
river of Greece, juſt as the Thames is with us. 
Hence it was, that they ſuppoſed that all rivers 
had their riſe near the head of the Peneus. Ovid 
deſcribes the great caſcade he makes on his 
ifluing out of mount Pindus, and his grotto be- 
neath it, more diftintty than the appearance of 
the god himſelf. Ix Achs is deſcribed as quite 
reclined ; 0 


I Met. zi. v. 551. Ovid's deſcription agrees with the place 
now called Egeria's grotto, near Rome, where lies an old ſtatye, 
which is faid to be hec's, but it is much. defaced : Juvenal (in 
Sat. 3. v. 20.) complains of their ſpoiling pact of the natural 
beauties of this grotto by adorning it with marble. There 
is now in it a ſtone table, placed there in the time of Charles V. 
when that emperor had the curiofity ww dine where Numa uſed 


to receive his laws. ; 
15 bank, 


preſents the Cyclops as aſtoniſhed, to * 
created reeds growing through all the places where 
the rock was ſplit, and to hear the waters gurg- 
ling within, as they roſe up to the top, and then 


falling down on every fide of the broken rock; 


and, at laſt, to behold a youth riſe breaſt-high | 


the additional dignity of a river god, juſt then 
ä 
Galatea 


Every river god was attended with goddeſſes of 
nan inferior nature, called Naiaps, of whom 
have any Bing, is gaeficelur; is fi by eprom: 


mt Virg. Geo ive v. 363369. Met. i. v. 58. Elac. Argon. 
V. v. 210. Stat. Theb.ii. v. 218. Id. I. vi. v. 275- Stat. Thed» 
10. v. 160. Met. iz. v. 100. Stat. Theb. ix. v. 47. 140. 421. 
482. Met. xiii. v. 96. Our author thinks, that the figure of 
Acis and his rock would make a tetter fountain-ftory than Lato- 
nas revenge on the frogs, or Apollo's reception by the Nereids, 
bn the gardens of Verſailles. 25 
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then to come and wait at table. 


n= Met. xiv. v. 332» Virgil names fixteen of them in the 
apartment of Cyrene only, in the palace of Penaus. Geo. ive 
v. 336-340 and v. 343=345- Ovid ſpeaks of a hundred, 
at leaſt, in the Anio» Ovid. I. Mi. el. 6. v. 64. They had 
often a name from the river they belonged to, as Tiberinides, 
Geo. iv. v. 247. Stat. I. fylv. 5. v. 18. Faſt. iv. v. 597. 
Placcus (Argon. iii. v. 526.) introduces them hunting with the 
and dreſſes them in green. En. zit. v. 889. 
Virgil ſpeaks here of Juturna, ſiſter of Turnus. See her ſtory in 
Ovid. Faſt. ii. v. 385 406. Faſt. i. v. 410» Virgo Geo. ive v. 
334. 349+ 379» Met. vill. v. 372. 
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B OO K VI. 
The DEITIES of the EARTH. | 
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with great ſimplicity; her robes fall down 
to her feet, partly for dignity, and partly to ſhow 
how much her ways are concealed ; and ſhe has 2 
baſket of fruits on her head, as the cauſe of plenty 
and the producer of all things. She is ſeldom 
e 
one picture of her in any of their works, 
_——_ is in Statius, who, ſpeaking of the 
giants wars, finely repreſents her as almoſt breath- 
lefs for fear, e 


2 


CyBELE cats was wihildy Panels 6s oetiit 
over the earth, and has therefore generally a 
crown of turrets on her head) is repreſented on a 
niedal, as fitting, with a lion on each fe of the 
chair, and with a pine-branch in her hand. The 
_ poets and artiits give her ſometimes a chariot 


® Stat. Achil. it. v. 489. The great Diana of the Epheſians, 
probably, repreſented this goddeſs, as appear: frem the various 
ſymbols on her figures, as the ſun, moon, and ftars, all ſorts of 
animals, and a W 

and nouriſbes all things. 
drawn 
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drawn by lions, in which Ovid deſcribes her as 
deſcending from the heavens to the earth b. 


TzLLvs, or the Genivs of the earth, is al- 

ways repreſented in a reclining poſture, like the 
TA bs Os HAR > bs On account of 
the fall of Phaeton. Tellus is ſometimes repre- 
ſented with a globe (or orbis terrarum) in her 


is perſonized, as on a medal of Galienus, where 
he appears under the figure of a naked mian, 
kneeling on one knee, and the Emperor giving 
22 


EuRoPe, ASIA, and AFRICA, were repreſented 


» Ka. Hi. v. 113. En. x. v. 253. Lucr. ii. v. 609. Met. 


xiv. v. 540. Cybele was a goddeſs of the higheſt dignity and 


bon» ag ahem de ug ai 
called Domina, Mater, Mater cultrix, Alma mater dem, Santa 


deim penetrix. Our author obſerves here the great reſemblance 
in theſe titles to thoſe given to the Virgin Mary now. 


e Met. ii. v. 278303. us h lu ih eg miced the | 
allegory and reality together, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh, where 


he fpeaks of Tellus as an element, and where as a goddeſs. 
Dryden, in his Hind and Paather, is juſtly complained of by 
Prior fer this fort of mixed allegory. Ovid is more guilty of 
this fault than all the poets of the thres good ages put together, 
The figures of Tellus are often to be met with in gems, where 


Sol is ſeiting out in his chariot; and on Sarcophaguſes, where 
Tellus and Oceanus are often in the front, to fGignify that the | 


vad per ſon was „ 


hand; and ſometimes the orbis (or world) itſelf 
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2 perſons by the artiſts; and are ſpoken of as 


ſuch by the poets; though but ſeldom by thoſe 
of the better ages. 


nnn 
the figure of Europa on her bull. This is a common 
fubje& with the old artiſts; and the ſtory is told 
no leſs than three times by Ovid. On a gem of 
Agoſtini's, the bull is walking on the water, as 
on dry land; 
Ovid .. 


As iA, on a medal of Adrian, ſtands on the 
roſtrum of a ſhip, with a rudder in one hand, to 
denote that the greateſt improvements of naviga- 


eſpecially from Tyre and 
Sidon) and a ſerpent in the other; by which may 
de meant, that the art of Phyſic came from the 
fame quarter. Leads. — bd 
common 

n .. 
fitting, and leaning her arm on a baſket of flow- 
ers. She has her uſual clephant-helmet (fo often 
mentioned by Chhudian) and a lion by her. The 
of Africa are common both on medals and 
gems. She has ſometimes a ſcorpion in her hand, 


| or an elephant at ber feet. Oxen, and very often 


4 Faſt. V. v. 605. Met. ii. v. $70, Met. vi. v. 103. 


© She appears as in deep diſtreſs, on a gem (in Stoſche's col- 


| and on a fine relicvo at the Villa Medici. 


corn, 


2322 


a particular not mentioned by 
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corn, are uſed as her attributes, to denote the fer- 
tility and plenty of that part of Africa known then 
to the Romans, the Lower Egypt, and the ſea- 


coaſts towards the Mediterranean. 


Several kingdoms and provinces appear fre- 
quently as perſons on medals, all as ladies, though 
each with ſome diſtinguiſhing mark or attribute. 
The poets of the better ages mention them per- 
ſonally, though very lightly; but the lower 
poets deſcribe them at large, particularly Clau- 
dian . Even ITaLy is not mentioned as a per- 
fon in all Virgil's works, nor in any of his con- 
temporaries. Lucan, indeed, in the next age, 
deſcribes Italy in a diſtreſſed melancholy attitude, 
diſſuading Czfar from paſſing the Rubicon; and 


| ſpeaks of her being crowned with turrets, juſt as 


ſhe appears on a medal of Antoninus Pius 5. Ita- 
Fa is repreſented there in a remarkable manner as 
ſeated on a celeſtial globe, which ſhews that the 
Romans arrogated to themſelves not only the do- 
minion of the world, but that of the univerſe. 
Ovid deſcribes GERMANIA ſometimes as kneel- 


4 ing, or fitting, in a dejected manner, at the feet of 


her conqueror, and ſometimes as recovering her- 


f There are ſeveral inſtances of this in Claudian's 
on Stilicho, L i. Italy, v. 262. Spain, 228. 9 


Dxitain, 247. 


8 Luc. I. v. 189. The Roman matrons appeared juſt ſo 
when they lamented the deceaſe of their huſbands, or beſt friends. 


| Met. xiii. v. 689. Ea. x. v. 38. Their arms were bare as 


well az their breaſts, 
1 ſelf 


150 J 

f under the mildneſs of the Roman govern- 
ment; and this, indeed, was a general way of 
repreſenting the conquered provinces on medals ®, 
The figures of the PRoviNCEs are difficult to be 


met with in the Auguftan age. As the ſucceed- 


ing emperors added any new province to the em- 
pire, the artiſts began to compliment them with 
a figure of it on their medals. This, though done 
ſparingly at firſt, grew at laſt to be a cuſtom. 


What is faid of Provinces holds equally of 
Cirits. Any perſonal ſtrokes about them are 
very uncommon in the good ages, but frequent 
enough in the lower, as in Claudian and Auſo- 


Roms indeed has more deſcriptive lines on 
her, in the poets of the beſt ages, than all the 
reſt put together. She is repreſented on a medal 
of Nero (as ſhe frequently is by the artiſts) fit- 
ting on a heap of arms, with a ſword in one 


hand, and the goddeſs Victory (ſometimes with J 
a globe) in the other. Her look and poſture 


hk Ovid. Triſt. I. ive el. 2. v. 2. 44. Faſt. i. v. 646. The 
conquered provinces appear on the medals almoſt always either as 


depreſſed under one emperor, or raiſed up by the hand of another. 
It was a conſtant opinion among the Romans, that they were 
deſigned by heaven to ſubdue the whole earth. En. i. vs 285. 


Ea. vii. v. 10. E.. vi» . 854 Livy makes it as old as 
Romulus's tame, 
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denote dignity, as her attributes do the conqueſt 
of the world, by her atchievements in war. 


Ovid deſcribes the Genius of Rome lying at 
the feet of Brennus, when the capitol was taken 
by the Gauls, as the conquered provinces appear 
at the fect of the emperors. She is deſcribed by 
Silius with a crown of turrets on her hend. In 


ber figures ſhe appears in a helmet; but the other 


is ſo proper for the deities of cities, that, very 
probably, ſhe was ſometimes repreſented with it 
2 


A1tXANDRIA appears on medals and gems, 
On a medal of Adrian ſhe is marked out, like 


1 Accordingly the poets call her the martial city ; the eternal 
city; the miſtreſs of all cities, and goddeſs over all nations, 
En. i. v. 277» Tibul. I. ii. el. 5. v. 24. Hor. I. ive od. 14. v. 44» 
Mart. ii. ep. 8. Their notion that they were to become maſters 
of the world, ſhowws with how much more propriety the globe 


"(emblem of univerſal monarchy} was given as an attribute to 


Rome, than it is now to the ſtatues of each petty prince, or do 
the rulers of particular kingdom. 


* Faſt. vi. v. 360. Ovid ſays, her face was like Auguſtus's, 
as it ſeems, indeed, to be on ſome medals, Ex Pont. I. ii. el. 
$. v. 20. Sil. I. iv. v. 411. The appearance of this goddef; is 
generally ſo warlike, that ſorne knowing antiquarians miſtake 
the goddeſs Virtue for her : As particularly Fellori has done in 
ſneaking of the moſt celebrated relie vos in the Admirand, and 
on the triumphal arches. The figures he calls Roma in the are 
dreſſed partly like an amazon; one of the breaſts is bare, and 
the garments fall only to the knee, buikins half way up the leg, 
UEINT 68 Oy 200% © freed in ns Bonk, and 6 gets by tas 


1 


242 ] ; 
Africa; with the attributes of plenty. She has 
corn and vines about her, which are very proper, 
as the was the granary of Nome l. 


Not only cities were repreſented as perſons, but 
every houſe had its preſiding deities. I heſe were 
of two forts, their PEN AES who were the pro- 
tectors of the maſters of families, their wives 
and children; and their Lazes, who probably 
were foppoſed to prefide over houſe- keeping, the 
ſervants, and domeſtic affairs. Of the PENATESs 
little deſcriptive is faid in the poets *; the LARES 


are deſcribed as they appear on a ſepulchral lamp 
(in Bartoli) in ſhort, ſuccin& habits, to ſhow 
their readineſs to ſerve, and with a fort of Cornu- 
Copia on their heads, as a fignal of hoſpitality . 


1 Hor. L iv. od. 24+ v 36. The figures of the deities of cities 
were very common of old, and were carried in triumphs. Ovid. 
Art. Am. I. i. v. 226. but are ſcarce now. There are fome on 


medals, but are not even named, at leaſt not perſonally, by any 
Roman poet. 


m Our author takes theſe houſhold gods to have been nothing 
elſe but the ſouls of their departed anceſtors. Virgil is more e- 
preſs about them than any other poet. He ſpeaks of them as ſome 
of /ZEneas's anceſtors. Eu- iii. v. 147-176. They are figured 
no where but in a picture in the Vatican Virgil. There were 
public Penates, who were the gu udians of the ſtate, as the others 
were of families. Liv. I. v. cap. 52+ and I. i. cape 17. | 


> Faſt. ii. v. 654. Pert. I. V. v. 31. The geniuſes, ſuppoſed 
to attend each perſon from his birth to his grave, were ſometimes 


placed with the Lares. They were ſometimes repreſented with a 
dog at their feet. See Faſt, V. v. 146. 


The 
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© The geniuſes of mountains were (like thoſe of cities) car- 
ried in triumphs. Art. Am. i. v. 220- Triſt. iv. el. 2. v. 27. 
And the figures of them, in the remains of the artiſts, are more 
frequent than has been generally imagined. | 


ge Ly Met. vi. v. 175- Ta. vin. v. 137. 
Faſt. V. v. 169. The feemin; contrarieties in theſe paſſages 
are reconciled by the Farneſe Atlas, in which figure he fapports 
the globe of the heavens with his head, neck, and ſhoulders. 
Met. iv. v. 661. a. iv. v. 261. From what Virgil fays here, 
a good idea may be formed for a fountain ſtone. Flaccus deſcribes 
Atlas as ftanding in the midſt of waters, ſupporting an armillary 
| with (he pihacts = gaages raves. fe i. _ 

+ Ve 416. 


!!!. den 
the famous judgment of Paris in one part of it, and in the other 
Jupiter deorreing the deſtruction of Troy. This relievo, though 
i very fine, has never been publiſhed or explained before. See 
Polym. p. 246. The ſcene of theſe tranſactions may be ſuppoſed 
on mount Ida, of which the poets do not ſpeak perſonally, un- 
lei Virgil be underſtood in that manner, where he mentions the 
— —EIN En. x. v. 58. 


Tuorus 
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_ Tmorvs is deſcribed by Ovid fitting as judge 
between Apollo and Pan, whether the pipe or 
with oak only, having taken away the other 
branches that were about his head. His head, 
on a Greek medal, is crowned with vine-branches, 
which agrees with the character of the mountain 
6 


Annan W ſome 
that were females, as Robo, who, on a medal 
of Antoninus Pius, appears fitting, and almoſt 
naked. Theſe deities muſt have been repreſented 
in ſtatues of a large fize, and, no doubt, there 
were vaſt coloſſieal —_ a gs, 

— et 


| SCYLLA, 


„ Met. . ve 1.59 ' Vingil ſpeaks of Tmolus in a manner that 
cannot be underſtood literally of a mountain, but is very proper if 
taken perſonally, Geo. ii. v. gs. Mat. xi. Ve 87. It was called 
originally Timolus. Plin. v. cap. 29. | 


r Hence the known fable of the mountain in labour will not be 
ſo prepoſterous as it is commonly imagined. For, to ſuppoſe one 
of theſe gigantic ladies in labour, and; after vaſt pangs, do pro- 
duce ſuch a ſmall animal as a mouſe, was no inconkftent thought, 
but well. fitted" for true ridicule. See Phizdrus, L. ive fab. 21. 


rn 
norant tranſcriber. 


The large fize of the — atten fs 
ſeveral fimilies of the poets, wherein they compare their heroes 
to mountains, which cannot be underſtocd literally, but will be 
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ScrIIA, turned into a rock, appears on a me- 
dal (in Oiſelius) ſtruck in honour of Pompey, 
with the upper part as a woman, but as ending 
The poets mention theſe dogs as part of her 
form, but without this medal it would have been 
hard to gueſs the manner of it. 


CranryBDIs, on a medal of the Vatican family, 
appears much in the fame manner, only ſhe has 
no dogs. They are —— of by Silius as 
perſons. 

Fron A, or the goddeſs of gardens, was origi- 
nally a field „ and called Chloris. In a 
ſtatue at Florence ſhe is almoſt naked, and is diſ- 


| more juſt, and more poetical, if underſtood — En. xii. 


v. 703. There is a ſcarce modern ſtatue of Father Apenninus by 


John de Bologna, at Florence, above ſixty feet high, if it ſtood 


up- The antients, doubtleſs, had mountain-tigures much larger 
than this. An artiſt propoſed to Alexander the Great, to 
form the mountain of Atlas into a ſtatue, with a city in one hand 
and a river in the other. | | 

* Propert. I. iv. el. 1. v. 40. Virg. ecl. 6. v. 78. Ovid. Am. 
L lit. el. 12. v. 22. This is one inſtance of the few wherein tlie 
Auguftan poets contradict themſelves. Ovid (Met. viti. v. 150.) 
and Virgil (Geo. i. v. 404.) ſpeak of Scylla being turned into a 
bird. 

t Sil. I. xiv. v. 476. Silius feems here to have an eye to 
his favourite Virgil, though he is ſpeaking of a poet long before 
his time, whom he calls Daphnis, and in ſpeaking of whom he 
ſcems to try to give his ſtyle a paſtoral turn. 

TO ae" 
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up in her hand as pleaſed with it's beauties. 
Sometimes ſhe is crowned too with flowers, and 
ſometimes has a chaplet of them in her hands. 
She has only a light veil, but in the famous Far- 
neſe figure of her ſhe is fuller dreſſed. Her robe 
was of as many colours as the flowers with which 
ſhe was uſually adorned. Ovid gives a delight- 
ful deſcription of her garden, with the Horz ga- 


Pomona, and her lover V Ex TUMNUs, preſided 
over plantations and fruit-trees. On medals (in 
Gorlzus) they are both repreſented with the at. 
tribute of a pruning-hook in their right hands ; 
and Pomona has beſides a branch in her left. She 
was of the claſs antiently called Hamadry- 


u Faſt. V. v. 360. Faſt. V. v. 200. This garden of 
Flora ſeems to have been the paradiſe in the Roman mythology. 
The traces of paradiſe were derived to the Romans from the 
Greeks. Among them this idea was ſhadowed out by the ga-dens 
of Alcinous. In Africa they had the gardens of the Heſperides; 
and in the Eaſt, the Horti Adonis. The term Horti Adonides 
was uſed by the antients for gardens of pleaſure. Plin. I. xv. 
Co 4+ 


The gardens in the Auguftan age might be nothing more 
than the natural face of the country, aſſiſted a little by art, ac- 
cording to the garden deſcribed by Virgil. Geo. iv. v. 138. The 
picture in . | 
Sion ena 
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ades . Pliny, even in proſe, introduces this god- 
deſs perſonally, and makes her ſpeak in praiſe of 
her fruits over which ſhe preſided . 


Pxrayvs had alſo a ſhare in preſiding over 
gardens, his buſineſs being to drive away the birds, 
and guard the fruit from thieves. He had there- 
fore a pruning-hook too in his hands, and fome- 
times a lap-full of flowers. He had ſometimes no 
hands, and then was a mere log, as Martial hu- 
morouſly calls him 7. In a very immodeſt book, 

| | 27 


w Met. xiv. v. 628. The Hamadryads are now taken to be 
nymphs vitally annexed to trees —and the old ſcholiaſts make 
them a ſet of nymphs coeval with certain oaks, or, at leaſt, fa- 
ted to periſh with them; but the Roman poets uſe the word ra- 
ther as a character of the nymphs in general, than as the name 
of a particular claſs. Vir. ecl. x. v. 64. Faſt. ii. v. 156. Met. 
i. v. 695. The Hamadryad mentioned here by Ovid was a Naiad 
or water nymph. Now theſe were ſuch frequent companions of 
the Dryads, or waod-nymphs, that Virgil calls them ſiſters. Geo. 
ive v. 382. In ſpeaking of nymphs, as prefiding over, or united 
with trees, the Naiads, under theſe characters, are as freely men- 
tioned as Dryads. Faſt. iv. v. 232» Stat. I. i. Sylv. 3. v. 63. 
The notion of nymphs, or intellectual beings annexed to trees, 
made the ſtory of Erifichton in Ovid, and of Polydorus in Virgil, 
m re natural to their readers at that time, than to us now. It 


will alſo account for their worſhipping of trees. Liv. I. iii. c. 25. 


x Plia. Nat. Hiſt. xxiii. in prem. There ſeems, according to 
Horace, to be ſeveral inferior Vertumnuſes, as there were inferior 


Y Hor. I. i. Sat. 8. v. 7. Virg. Geo. iv. v. 111. Mart. I. 
vii. ep. 41. What Horace ſays of him contains one of the ſe- 


| vereſt ſtrokes againſt the worſhip of idols in general, I. i. Sat. 8. 


v. 3. ; 


138 ] 

A proper offering is made to this god; and, in- 
deed, forge ether pieces of devotion were pgid to 
hias, no leſs obſcene than the god himſelf, 


Cxres, the goddeſs of corn fields, has been 


conſidered among the twelve great celeftial dei- 
ties. "The Romans had their bad gods, as well as 
their good ones; and fo they had a deity to cauſe 
the ruſt in corn, as well as to make it flouriſh. 
ben =>» achancanaies: 
nn 


Bacenus, who preſided over vineyards, and 
Diana, who ranged the foreſts, have alſo been 
conſidered. 


SYLvanus preſided over woods, and the 
fruits that grow there, and has therefore (on a 


a lap- full of fruit : 


his pruning-hook in one hand, and a young cy- 


preks- tres in the other, which is mentioned by 


Vo 3. The poets in general ſeem to have looked upon Priapus as 
z ridiculous god. 


= Infamous books . of inſcriptions) 
under the figures of this god. Priap. Carm. Part 3. This 
ptece is, by the editors, aſcribed to Virgil, without any founda- 
tion. Theſe pictures were like the modern ones mentioned by 
Vaſari, in his lives of the painters. Part iii. p. 307. 

2 Faſt. iv. v. go1—g42- where is the whole prayer of the 
prieſt. They had alſo a god Run1cus, as well as this goddeſs. 
The Rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. xviii- 
cap. 29. Var. de ling. Lat. 5- 3. and are ridiculed by the fa- 


Virgil 
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Virgil as a diſtinguiſhing attribute. He deſcribes 
him as crowned with wild flowers, and as preſid- 
ing over the corn-ficlds, as well as the woods. 


The Fauns, a fort of woodland-deitics, 
in vineyards. They are repreſented even eating 
grapes out of Bacchus's hands; and appear ge- 
nerally as his attendants in Bacchanal-feaſts and 
proceſſions. The Fauns were partly of the ſa- 
tyr-kind, as may be ſeen by their ſhort tails, little 
horns, and pointed ears. They have all the 
agility and playfulneſs of the ſatyrs, but not their 
ſavage form and lewdneſs <. 


_ The chief paſſion, as well of the Fauns as of 

the ſatyrs, was for the nymphs, though both had 
ſemales of their own kind. The poets have little 
it reer | 
er the Fauns, though the Nymphs and Fauns 
bY vere ſo common a ſubject with the antient 


d Geo. i. v. 20» Ecl. x. v. 26. Eu. viti. v. 601. Virgil 
ſpeaks often of the vines and corn together, as they were planted, 
Ecl. i. v. 76. Geo. iv. v. 332» At this day rows of alive-trecs, 
mulberries, elms, and vines, are planted fo near together in the 
corn-fields, that the whole vale of Lombardy looks at a diſtance 
like one continued wood. 


© The famous Faun at Florence is dancing, with fome muſical 
infruments in his hands, uſed at the feaſt of Bacchus. And a 
. of their 

principal characters. 
K The 
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The chief character of the SaTrYns, or Pans, 
is their laſciviouſneſs ; from which the great 


Par himſelf is not wholly exempt . 


© ee the whole deſcription of Pan in Silius, I. xiit. v. 347, 
This account of Pan Is introduced where the poet is ſpeaking of 
— the Roman army approaching Capua, to deſtroy it, after Hanni- 

bal had left Italy. Jupiter (fays the poet) moved with the dif- 


face agrees with this character. He has a goat en his ſhoulder, 
and a little milking veſſel in his right hand. This is the Pan, 
„ 


Pan 
10 
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Pan is well known under the formidable cha- 
rater of the inſpirer of ſudden frights and fears, 
eſpecially of fuch as happened in an army without 
any real foundation, and are to this day called 
Panic fears . Theſe cauſcleſs alarms are deſcribed 
by the Roman poets; and the artiſts, agrecably to 
what they fay, give him ſometimes a face more 
terrible than that of Mars himſelf t. 


f Pan is deſcribed as playing a thouſand litlle tricks, as fright- 
ening the cattle, and the like. Flac. iii. v. 36. He was fup- 
poſed, as well as the Fauns, to give frightful dreams. Plin. xv. 
Co 4. and I. xxx. e. 10. | | | 


b Flac. iii. v. 54+ The horrors cauſed by Pan, areperticular- 
ly deſcribed in Longus's little romance, which our auther thinks, 
from the natural caſe and ſimplicity of his ſtyle, was of a higher 
age than about the end of the fourth century, and older than He- 
hodorus. The Athenians had a ſtatue of Pan, with a trophy oa 
his ſhoulder, like the figures of Mars, he having often aflifted 
them in their wars, eſpecially at the battle of Marathon. This 
appears from two inſcriptions in the collection of Greelæ epigrams. 
Pan's face appears ſo terrible, on a gem in the Strozzi collection, 
that, probably, it was from ſome of theſe terrible repreſentations 
of Pan, that our modern artiſts have borrowed the idea of a devil. 
This conjecture is the more probable, as the antients always gave 
Pan a tail, horns, and cloven feet like a goat, in which ſhape the 
devil is moſt uſually ſaid to appear. Pan, by Ovid, is called the 
Ci God, Met. xiv. ve 318. Semicoper Pan. 
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The Derr1zs and InnanrTANTSs of the Lower 
+ Fx WorLD. 


IRGIL, of all the poets, as well Greek 
as Latin, hath given the moſt regular, and 
word | | 


The whole imaginary world beneath the ſur- 
face of the earth which we call Hell (though 
according to the antients it was the of 


all departed perſons, of the good as well as of the 
bad) is divided by Virgil into five parts. 1. The 
previous region, or entrance. 2. The region of 
6 3. Erebus, or the 


8 — ſets Virgil's account of hell on a level with the prin- 

eipal ſubje& of his Aneid, and ſeems to inſinuate that he had 
described all the parts of it in as exact order before he faw it, as 
' he could have done after he was an inhabitant of it. Sil. xiii. v. 


d The antients formeriy conſidered the earth as a vaſt plain, 
and hell as ſpread out at an equal depth, all under the furtace 
of it. Hence they had paſſages that were ſuppoſed to lead di- 
rectly to hell, in every country, as the lakes of Avernus and Am- 
ſanctus for Italy. Cic. Tuſc. Quzft. I. i. p. 365. It is in- 
s different to me (ſays Anaxagoras) where you bury me, for my 
2 Cic. Tuſc. 


Queſt. bi. 
gloomy 


(al 
gloomy region. 4. Tartarus, or the region of 
torments. 5. Elyſium, or the region of bliſs. 


I. The PREVIOUS REGION, or entrance into 
hell, is ſtocked with two forts of beings. Firſt, 
with thoſe which make the real miſery of man- 
kind upon earth, ſuch as war, diſcord, labour, 
grief, cares, diſtempers, and old age: ſecondly, 
with the terrors of fancy, and all the moſt frightſul 
creatures of our imagination, as Gorgons, Har- 
pies, Chimæras, and the like *, 


In this region Virgil places death, and his re- 
lation fleep. The figures of Mons, or death, 
are very uncommon. The moſt remarkable is a 
little braſs ſtatue at Florence of a ſkeleton, inting 
on the ground, and reſting one of his hands on 


© En. vi. v. 274 to 281. and v. 235 to 289. The pictures 
in the Vatican Virgil are here referred to, becauſe the figures' cf 
the evils of life are hardly to be met with elſewhere. As for the 
virtues (as we have ſeen) they are all to be found on the medals of 
the emperors, by way of compliment. But no artiſt ever ventured 
to place a vicicus or hurtful being on the medal of an em- 
peror, though ever ſo monſtrous. Indeed, a groupe of ſuch be- 
ings appears no where but in the Vatican pictures; and there 
they have no diſtinguiſhing marks; though Virgil's epithets 
might have furniſhed the artiſts with hints how to diſtinguiſh them, 
The evils of life are repreſented by eight naked ladies in a line, 
two of which are fitting upon bare rocks, and may be the Cure 
Virgil ſpeaks of. The Curæ are mentioned perſonally by others. 
Hor. I. ii. od. 16. v. 12. 24. Lucr. ii. v. 47. Hor. |. iii. od. 
1. v. 40. The reſt of the picture repreſents the Harpies, & . 
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ings are almoſt as uncommon in the deſcription of the poets. 
The moſt remarkable are, of party rage, En. i. v. 292. —of 
diſcord, En. vi. v. 278. and viii. v. 702.—of envy and hunger, 
Met. vi. v. 775- and viii. v. 799,——and the groupes of evil be- 
ings, Met. i. v. 130. Stat. Theb. iv. v. 661. Stat. Arg. ii. v. 
205- Petr. v. 254 to 263. See Val. Marx. I. ii. cap. 6. I. ix. 
Cap. 2. and vi. procm, and Lucian's deſcription of a picture 
which was drawn by Apelles the Epheſian, after having been like 
wo loſe his head, by a falſe accufation at the court of Ptolemy 
— Philopater. The imaginary beings repreſented in this picture 


e Calumny, Ignorance, Falſhocd, Suſpicion, Envy, Treachery, 


Repentance, and Truth. Lucian T. ii. p. 204. Ed. Blacu. 


© Petr. v. 263. Perhaps by Lethum was meant the general 
ſource of mortality refiding in Orcus; and by Mors, or Mortes, 
the immediate cauſe of each inftance of mortality. That the 
Pets had ſeveral Deaths is plain from Statius (I. ii. Sylv. 7. v. 
23% Theb. viii. v. 24-) He deſcribes a Mors like Quies, I. v. 


Sylv. 3. v. 261. ſpeaking of his father who died of a lethargy. 


He deſcribes another Mors (perhaps the chief) as giving in her 
tale of Ghoſts to the rulers of the lower world. Theb. iv. v. 529. 
He ſpealæs of her as like to be confined from doing miſchief in a 
dark priſon, |. v. Sylv, 1. v. 168. ö 3 
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| her; ſome- 
owe 
. _ 
28 ing her prey, or as hovering 
times purſuing 
like the 
tombs perſons, 
; as ſurrounding 
— 2 
hunters 
ford. 'Fheb. i. v. 633. Dut chere is 6 
ives her a 
— 


every ſide s. But the moſt 
them on ever 

iv. v. 360. Hor. I. ii. Sat. 1. v. 38. Statius in 
345. Ovid ad Liv. v. 


Mors exani- 
of her cheeks feems to be meant by 
lour 
dead pale co 
—— 
of the place of the dead. Sil. xiii. 
: the old notion 
trom 


enormous 
i and make her often of an 
dark wings, 
is alſo repreſent- 

ready to ſeize it. Mors is « 
. ing them 
air, | 

with a net, as catching and dragging 

men 


called Retiares, purſuing 
ed like the gladiators 


I. lite od. 2. — aL 
Theb. viii. v. 373. Met. ; 
Stat. 5 


Ovid. Her. ep. 21. v. 46. 
Ovid. Am. Ui, el, 9. Vo 33. 
v. 9. : 


v. 492. 
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deſcription of this deity, is where Statius repre- 


ſents her by the bed-fide of a youth in the flower 


vengeance in particular ſeems, by the account, 
| to take the net out of death's hand, and to per- 


xvi. v. 3. The ſnares of deach compaſſed me round about. 


Þ Vengeance is here called Rhamnuſfia, by Statius, who, in 
the heathen ſcheme ſeems to be much the ſame with Nemeſis, or 


1 Flack, il, v. 207. State Theb. V. v. 199» Flac. vii. v. 74+ 
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ſtatue in Maffei) with one arm ei 
over or under his head, and the 
down. neghgently by the fide of the couch, with 
poppies in it, or a horn full of poppy-juice. He 
is often winged, and fo like Cupid as to haye 


the 


Maffei ftatue, young, ſoft, placid, and reſting 
on a lion. The poets ſpeak often of his wings, 


and of their being black, as moſt proper for 


the god who chiefly rules by night. For the 
fame reaſon his figures are of ebony, bafalt, or 
dark-coloured marble l. Such is the fine ſtatue 
at Florence, which holds a horn in his hand fo 
remiſsly that the poppy juice is running out of 

k En. vi. v. 278. The lizard is not mentioned by the poet, 
and might be uſed by the artiſt merely for diſtinction, though thc 
poppy ſeems ſufficient for that purpoſe, except in ſome feu piece, 


where the diſtinguiſhing attributes of both are blended together. 
In that caſe theſe may be Cupids under the character of Surunus. 


1 Flac. Arg. viit. v. 73. Stat. V. Sylv. 4. v. 1. Ovid. Art. 
Am. it. v. 546. Met. xi. v. 623. Stat. Theb. x. v. 109. Me- 
Xi. v. (49. Virgil calls Somnus, winged, velucris and ale, Eu. 
11. v. 701. n. V. v. 62. Tibul. ii. cl. 1. v. ut. Met, 


k 3 it. 


All, v. G12» 


SS 


any other poet. He repreſents kim 2s 22 
on the higheſt point in the moon's courſe, and 
hovering down from thence with his wings ſpread 
over the earth, juſt at midnight. He ſpeaks of ſe- 
veral relievos, in each of which this god was joined 
with proper companions. In the firft, he was 
with Voluptas, as the goddeſs of feaſts; in 
the ſecond, with hard labour, repreſented as 
tired, and inclined to reſt; in the third, with 
Bacchus ; and in the fourth, with the god of love. 
= This circumſtance is hinted at by the poets (Stat. Theb. x. 
v. 111.) who often ſpeak of his horn, Stat. Theb. vi. v. 27. Id. 
di. v. 145. and V. v. 199- This idea is ſo uſual in Statius's The- 


baid, that it may help to correct a line which is ſcarce Latin, 
by altering curru into cornu. Theb. Xii. v. 307. 


n= The wirge might be only the poppy on the ſtalk, Stat. I. V. 
Sylv. 4. v. ult. Sil. x. v. 357- What Silius calls wirga, Vir- 
gil calls ramus. En. V. v. $855. And he calls the poppy ler b 
ſapavera, and letbæs perfuſa papavera Somno. Geo. ix. v. 545» 
Geo. i. v. 73, Stat. Theb. V. v. 199. Sil. . v. 358. Silius 
here calls him celkr, which ſeems wrong, as he is generally de- 
_ Grribed indolent and inactive. When he is called valucris, it 
means winged, Ovid's is a very 8 rfroiption. Met. 
Xie v. 649 · 

® Stat. Achil. I. i. v. 621» Stat. Theb. x. v. 124. This 

| would 
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All theſe fine images are in Statius's deſcrip- 


tion of the palace of Sleep, which is a full one, 


and ſeems to be borrowed from Ovid's, which is 
ſtill fuller. Statius places it in the unknown 


parts of Æthiopia, and Ovid in Italy, near the 


lake Avernus. Somnus's attendants before the 
gates were, Reft, Eaſe, Indolence, Silence, and 
Oblivion ; and within were a vaſt multitude of 


theſe, Ovid ſays, preſided the three chiefs, who 


inſpire dreams into great perſons . only ; Mor- 
phæus, ſuch as relate to men; Fhobetor, ſuch as 
relate to animals ; and Phantaſos, ſuch as relate 
to inanimate things. They had each their par- 
ticular legions to inſpire dreams into the common 
people. Theſe are all fpoken of perſonally by 
the poets; but it does got appear that there 
is 2 fingle figure in the works of the artiſts re- 


Jating to theſe things ?. 


* Statius places him | 


iikewife with the mild Mors. Theb. x. v. 105. 


d See Stat. Theb. x. v. $4 to 117. and Ovid. Met. xi. v. 592 


to 645. Stat. Theb. x. v. 88. Met. zi. v. 596. Virgil's de- 


ſcription of the deſcent to hell near Avernus, agrees with Ovid's, 
En. vi. Vo 271. Stat. Theb. Xs V. 92. Met. xi. v. 633 to 


645. The inferior Dreams are reckoned by Tibullus among the 
attendants of the chariot of Nox, and-are faid to be black. 
Statius deſcribes them ſticking againſt the pillars and walls in 
the palace of Somaus, like bats, to which Homer compares the 
Spirits in Ades. 'Tib. ii. el. 1. v. ult. Stat. Theb. x. v. 815; 
F age here helps to cxplain incerto in Tibullus. They are de- 
ſcribed as wavering in their motion; as all the beings relating to 


time are ſaid to glide on in an even and filent motion. 


Ks As 
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As for the ſecond fort of inhabitants in the 
previous region, the TERRORS OF THE FANCY. 


there is little to be faid. The poets, though they 
realized even Death, Sleep, and Dreams, and' 
worſhipped them in the vulgar religion, always 
conſidered the others as exiſting no where but in 


the imaginations of men v. 


IN. The ſecond diviſion of hell is the REGION 
or STYX, or the HATEFUL PASSAGE. The 
imaginary perſons of this part are the ſouls of the 


departed, who are paſſing, or ſuing for a paſſage, 


ever that river. 


The ſole governor here is Canon, whom 
Virgil deſcribes as ſtrong, and in all the vigour 
of old age, as meanly clad, with a large rough 


2 Ovid reckons them among the things he eould never believe. 
Triſt. I. iv. el. 7. v. 20. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. ii. In the Vatican. 
ing fire. (Hor. I. i. od. 27. v. ult. Lucr. V. v. 903. Za. vii. 
v. 786.) Two Centaurs, a male and a female; (Lucian deſeribes 
2 picture of a whole family of Centaurs by the famous Zeuxis, 
Tom. i. p. 579-) The Hydra, with its ſnaky head: and Geryon, 
with his three human heads. (En. vi. v. 289, En. viii. v. 
2c2. Hor. I. ii. od. 14+ v. 3.) Briareus, with many hands; 
Scylla, half fiſh and half human; a Harpy, half human and 
half bird. Theſe anſwer all that Virgil mentions, except the 
Gorgon, En. vi. v. 235, 


r En. vi. v. 306. The ſouls of the unburied-were not ſuffer- 
ed to paſs the Styx till after a hundred years. This was taught to 
promote the funeral rites, which vere inftituted by the legillatcs 
— AY WINS 
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III. The third diviſion, ExzBus, or the 
GLOOMY REGION, which begins on the other 
lide of the Styx *, is ſubdivided into five diſtricts. 


fields of mourning, full of dark groves, for thoſe 


. 
parted warriors . | 


At 


En. vi. v. 295 to 316. En. vi. v. 304. Charon, on a 
ſepulchral lamp in Bartoli, is receiving a Ghoſt, and in a relievo 
in the Barbarinĩ palace, is landing Ghoſts on the ſhore of Ads ; 
in the picture in the Vatican Virgil, Styx is repreſented as a tor- 
WW 
of 


t In each of the three diviſions, on the other ſide of Styx (which, 
perhaps, were comprehended under the name of Ades, as all 
five might be under the name of Orcus) was a judge, Mino tor 
Erebus, Rhadamanthus for Tartarus, and acus for E num. 
Pluto and Proferpina had their palace ac the entrance of the road 
w the Elyſian fields, and prefided over the wg ſubterranean 

world. En. vi. v. 432+ 567. 542. Hor. I. ii. 1. 13. v. 23. 


» ZE2. u. v 427+ 43. 4439 441- 477. Virgil hows, 
that this diviſion was called Erebus, in his account of Orpheys's 


deſcent. 6 ir. v. 471 and 478. See too v. 481. 
Ercbus 


1 2 1 
At the entrance to Erebus ſtands Cerberus, to 
prevent any one's coming in who ought not to 


de admitted. He is deſeribed (as in the picture 


of the Vatican Virgil) with three heads, and as 
many necks encompaſſed with ſerpents, and from 
. 

IV. The 


Erebus may poſſibly be ſometimes uſed for the ſubterranean world 
in general. The picture in the Vatican Virgil has only the be- 


- ginning of the third diviſion. Immediately behind Cerberus are 


ſome infants,. and juſt over him is Minos, who adjudges each 
ghoſt to the place in which he is to refide. He is fitting in the 
attitude of a judge. By him is the urn, uſed of old when giving 
ſentence. A line of ſpirits ſtand before him waiting his ſen- 
tence; and behind him is one, who, in going to the place allot- 


ted him, ſeems to meet with an old friend, who takes him by 
the hand. Minos's urn always turned out the right mark. Stat. 


'Theb. viii. v. 105. Statius deſcribes Minos and ZEacus fitting in 
judgment as affiſtants to Pluto, but it muſt have been only occa- 


natured. 


„An. vi. v. 412. Hor. I. Ri. od. 17. v. 20. Met. u. v.22. 


Horace (I. ii. od. 13. v. 36.) gives him an hundred hende, double 


the number given by Hefiod. S. 312. In the Vatican picture 
Cerberus ſhows a ſnarling ſort of ſatisfaction at Orpheus's muſic, 
and ſeems angry at being pleaſed, This picture has but one of the 
five diftrifts, the reſt being loſt, Had they been better preſerved 


Trojan warriors, as deſcribed by Virgil. 


It is remarked, that as all mankind may be divided into the 
good, bad, and indifferent,. Ades is laid out by Virgil into 
three diviſions — Elyſium for the good — Tartarus for the bad 
wand for thoſe who may be faid to be neither, Erebus; fuch 
as infanta, innocent ſufferers, and the reſt aſſigned to this region. 


fonally. Theb. viii. v. 28. Minos is there-fpoken.of as good-. 
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IV. The fourth diviſion, TAxrAxus, or the 


REGIONS OF TORMENTS, begins where the road 
through the diſtri of Erebus branches into two; 
one to the right hand, leading to Elyſium, and 


the other to the left, leading to Tartarus. Ac- 


Menippus's account of hell, in Lucian, agrees in theſe particu- 
lars with Virgit's, Lucian, tom. i. p. 332. ii. 301. [ The reaſon 
why new-born infants were placed in Erebus (which ſeems unjuſt) 
is ſaid to be in order to ſecure infancy, and give a check to the 
barbarous cuftom of expoſing children, which prevailed every 


where except in Egypt, where it was forbid by a law. By the 


falfly condemned, Virgil is ſuppoſed to mean the falfly judged, allud- 
ing to the cuſtom of fitting in judgment, and pailing ſentence 
every man at his deceaſe; which ſentence, if wrong, was 


upon 
to be reftificd in the other world. See the origin of the cuſtom 


in Plato's Gorgias. Div. Leg. b. ii. ſect. 4.] 


* En. vi. v. 549- to 566. The impions, En. vi. v. 580 
to 607. and the anjuff, v. bod. to 624 It is plain Virgil had 


7411 
In this region reſided alſo thoſe infernal deities 
the Fun ze, who attend either to inflict or ag- 


gravate the torments. The deſcriptions of them 
are much more common in the poets than in the 


remains of the artiſts. The poets ſpeak of great 


numbers not 


only for the ſeveral regions of Or- 


on Jupiter in heaven itſelf. Harn (or 
_ penſers of the divine vengeance, the puniſhers 
of wicked actions, here and hereafter, and the in- 
fliders of terrors, wars, and peſtilence 7. 

As the poets, is Ms On lower wad 


enn 


this diſtinction in his thoughts, from his not mixing them at all 
one with another; and even expreſſes it in the exclamation, v. 
620, As ZEneas did not enter into Tartarus, the picture re- 
peeſents only the city. The Sibyl relates the ref, that Rhada- 
manthus reſided there, and that there were in it much more 
terrible monſters than in the previous region; that it ended in a 
gulph twice as far below the earth as the heavens are above it, 
where the wicked were tormented. En. vi. v. 558. 577. 580. 

y En. vi. v. 571. Virgil gives them apartments in the pre- 
vious region. Ibid. v. 280. And Statius ſpeaks of them as 
ſtanding round Pluto's threne, Theb. iv. v. 527. where he calls 
them miniſters of Pluto's cruelty. n. viii. v. 701. En. ii. v. 
$52, Eu. vi. ve 409- Cotta ſpeaks of a temple to the furiee, 
 Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. p. 6g. where it is ſaid, Furiæ dee ſunt, 
Jpecularrices, crado, ct windices facinorum er ſcelerir. There is part 


of a prayer to them in Lucilius, Sat. I. iv. They were worſhipped 


at Athens by the title of Th S, Lucian, tom. it. p. 215. 
They were uſed as inſtruments in the puniſhment of Pentheue, 
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triads*, fo they have made three chiefs over all 
the other Furies, Tiſiphone, Alecto, and Megzra, 
who were ſuppoſed to exceed all the reſt in cruelty 
and malice, and are called, by way of eminence, 
The Furies, or The Dirz. They were all three 
fiſters, born at one birth of the goddeſs Night. 
They are deſcribed as of a large fize, and terrible 
to behold. They have a dark funeral robe bound 
round them with ſerpents, and vipers about their 


| heads. They, ſometimes, too, bold vipers in 


their hands, and ſometimes whips or torches, all 


them into miſchief ; 5d os is eas bs a6- 


tending on the throne of Jupiter, and as ſtanding 
c 
of Tartarus *. 


The vipers round the head of T1SIPHONE are 
repreſented by the poets, ſometimes as like ſer- 
pents intermixed with the hair, and ſometimes as 


z Ades itſelf is divided into three regions, Erebus, Tartarus, 
and Elyſium; and is governed by three judges, Minos, Rhada- 


manthus, and Tacus; and watered with three rivers, Acheron, 


Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with other triads of leſs note. 

2 En. zii. v. 848. Lucan. i. v. 574. 577+ Flac. iii. v. 54. 
They are ald, Met. iv. v. 474. Hualid, Med. Act. i. Sc. i. v. 
14. meagre, Agam. Act. iii. Chor. v. 7. 59. pale, Virg. Geo. 
m. 153. ive 483. Ovid. Ibis, v. 78. n. vi. 76. Though 
the figures of the Furies are very uncommon, yet they are gene- 
rally introduced in the relievos of the death of Meleager, as en- 
couraging Althæa to burn the fatal brand on which her ſon's lite 
depended. Ovid makes Altea invoke the Furies. Met. viii. 


va 483. 
ſerpents 
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ſerpents growing from ber head inſtead of hair. As 
ſhe is one of the chief of the infernal executioners, 
her robe is deſcribed dropping with freſh blood, 
with ſerpents inftead of a girdle, as ſhe has ſome- 
tunes vipers twiſted round her arms inſtead of 
bracelets. They gave her ſometimes a torch in her 
hand freſh from the torture, and ftill wet with 
blood, and ſometimes a ſerpent in one hand, and 
a torch in the other; and ſometimes ſerpents in 
both. Here, ſhe is ſhaking her horrid head of 
hair to rouze vp all the vipers about it, and there, 
running on, with the air of a Bacchanal, to in- 
eite men to deeds of blood and fury. Here urging 
on the torments of the condemned, and there 
ſhe has done. Here ſhe is repreſented as a growing 
figure, and there as ſetting out with all her at- 
tendants ®, | | 


ALECT0, 


d See all theſe particulars, Stat. Theb. i. v. 91. Met. iv. 
v. 495- 483. Stat. Theb. i. ver. 111. Met. iv. v. 510. 490. 
Stat. Theb. i. v. 113. Ibid. vii. v. 466. Stat. Theb. vii. ver. 
467. En. vi. v. 571. Met. iv. v. $10. 4384. A a growing 
Hure, En. vii. 443. Virgil is deſcribing her as bringing a 
peftilence upon the earth, where the allegory and the reality 
ankwer exaftly to each other. En. Geo. iii. v. 554. There is 
2 legend in Flaccus concerning Tifiphone, as remarkable as it is 
uncommon, wherein ſh* endeavours to hinder Io from landing in 
Egypt, but is defeated by Nilus. The poet fays, the Fury's 
torches lay ſcattered in one place, and her avenging ſcourge in 
another ; ſeveral of her vipers were torn from her head, and ſhe 
herſelf preſſed down into the faad-bank, from whence the funk 
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wounded ir. 
| 1d See the whole ftory (Flac. 

and vanquiſhed. 

CR (as — the Theates Belphs. 

rus, or Boſporus, acquired its name. 


one 


between 
324 to 571. Juno, to deftroy the good underſtanding 


receiving her 


ſerpents boſom. This produces in ber, 


appears under the form of a prieſteſs 
midnight | in his ſleep the ” 
. rs p © 
„ ke bh Turnus at firſt treats m 
. 
all its terrors about it. wading” ag tgp aged 
bids 

— e in ll e Fury. She che 
r * 
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with the fright out of his fleep, calls aloud — 

Js nay wap — 2 


of Tro- 
him Alecto flies, and raiſes a quarrel between a party 


rr 
ng gu pl omni 5 
— | and wants to do more miſchief. — 
ecmmands were obej ed, 


| | = 
afts of violence. From her Alecto flies to Turnus, and 
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Mena, the laſt of the three horrid ſiſfers, 
called the Dis 2, has ſerpents on her head, and 
two diſtinguiſhed ones over her forehead, as her 
fiſters have; and, like them, is repreſented with 
torches. The poets fpeak much leſs of her than 
of the others. There is but one deſcription of 
her that would make a good picture. It is in 
Virgil, where he is ſpeaking of the puniſhment of 
the Lapithz, who are placed round a table plen- 
tiſully ſet out, with a looſe rock hanging over 


threaten them, the moment they offer to taſte 
any of the tempting things ſet before them ©. 
Such are the chiefs of the executioners employ- 
ed to torment THE 1MPIOUS and THE UNJUST, 


ye, it is enough, and bids her return to Tartarus. On which 


| the flies down, and plunges herſelf into à horrid ſulphu eous lake 


in the vale of Amſanctus, ſuppoſed to be vent of the river Ache- 
ron, that ſurrounds the city of Rhadamanthus,. and ſo muſt lead 
Alecto directly to her uſual abode. 

Amfanctus, by the antients and moderns, is placed in the 
kingdom of Naples, between Trevicum and Acherontia. Here a 
temple was built to Mephitis (Plin. Nat. I. iii. c. 93.) as the god 
of peſtilentĩal ſmells. Hence this place is called to this day Ne- 
_ fanto (a corruption of Amſanctus) and"Muffito, and agrees with 
Virgil's deſcription, fee Polym. p. 276. As no poet fpeaks of a 
horn as one of Alectd's attributes, our author thinks it was uſed 
rs ee pr 


4 Her. Oct. AR. iii. . 2. Thyeft. Ack. it. fe. 1. Zn. vi v. 

6077. Virgil calls her Maxima, by which, confidering her ſiſters 

characters, is meant a chief, not the chief. he gbatha a6 
6)? 


their heads, and the Fury cloſe by to watch ank 
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inte which the inhabitants of Tartarus ſeem to be 
| divided by Virgil. 


The moſt impious are the REBEL GIANTS, 


» in which (as on a gem at Florence) they are 
often repreſented going off at the thighs into 
two vaſt ſerpents 
Vie faoks of Ge vaſt raciety of tarturs in 
Tartarus, but names very few. "The puniſhments 
are very uncommon too in the remains of the 
artiſts. In a fine relievo at the Villa Borgheſe, 
33 


© Theſe giants were not ſo eaſily conquered as might be ex- 
pedcted, or ſome poets have deſcribed that affair as attended with 
more difficulty than they ought, See Ovid. Met. V. v. 320. 
where he ſays one of the Pierides raiſes the atchievements of the 
giants, and extenuates the actions of the gods. Faſt. V. v. 37. 
Lucr. ix. v. 656. Met. i. v. 184. Ser Macrob. Sat. I. i. c. 20. 
where they are ſuppoſed to be impious atheiſts. 

Typhæus is dittinguiſhed by the poets as one of the chief lead- 
ers, Met. V. V. 326. Horace mentions him firſt in his account 
of the battle, and names ſome more, Mimas, Porphyrion, Rhea. 
cus, and Enceladus, I. iii. od. 4. v. 61. Virgil adds, Cœus and 
Japetus, Geo. i. v. 233. and ZEgeon. Eu. x. v. 568. with the 
two fons of Aloeus, En. vi. v. 589. Ovid ſays Gyges and 
Typhon were concerned is the aairmFalt, iv, v. 592. Faſt. ii. 
1. 461. 


ing 


1  } 
ing his beak into bi file, as Viegdl deferides it. 
In another in the Barbarini palace, are the tor- 

tures of Tantalus, Sifyphus, and Ixion. 


TanTaLvs is repreſented as hanging over the 


waters, which are always flowing through his 
hand, and gliding from him. Difappoiatment 
and a fort of Stupidity, at being fo perpetually 
 baulked, appear in his face. From fome fuch 
repreſentation Horace compares the tortures of a 
— Miier to thoſe of Tantalus. He ems alſo to 
have been repreſented as ſtanding under a tree, 
with ripe fruits hanging juſt before his mouth, 
which when he attempts to take, moved away 
out of his reach; and ſometimes with a great 
tone over his head, juſt ready to fall upon him. 
Sts vynus is ſeen, as Ovid deſeribes him, bend- 
ing under the weight of a vaſt tone. Lucretius 
makes him only an emblem of the ambitious, as 
Horace does Tantalus of the covetous®, - 

Ixzow (condemned for impiety and ingratitude) 
appears 25 fixed to cc or 


F „* Hor. L. i. a as Luer. 1. ii. 


v. 2097. d Theb. vi. v. 81. Met. iv. v. 458. Leer. Ni. 
v. 994 Cie. Tuſe. A L iv. p. 460. 


| E Homer's fine defeription of him agrees with the more com- 


mon way of puniſhment, as rolling up a great ſtone againſt the 
fide of a ſteep mountain, which always role down before he can 
fax it on the top, Met. xiii, v. 26. Met. ive Vo 459, Leer. Bi- 
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round in one perpetual whicl. In this manner 1er he 
is deſcribed by the poets *. FE 

V. The ſiſ diviſion, Ezysrun, or the RE 
GION OF BL1SS, is the habitation of thoſe who 


„ 


1. vi. v. 660. 675. 679. 703. 749 · 


I a } 
caſcade of water. But taking in all he fays, his 
there, ate fo very low, that it ſeems almoſt to be 
borrowed from the manner in which the com- 
mon people at Rome paſſed their holidays on the 
banks of the Tyber *. 8; 

#& acvs, the proper judge of Elyſium, is nei- 
ther deſcribed by the poets, nor repreſented by the 
_ artiſt. But PruTo and PRosERPINA are common 


three great roads of Ades meet, near the centre 
of their dominions. There is a great reſemblance 
in the faces of the three brothers, Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto, which appears in their ſeveral 
figures (and is certainly well preſerved by Ra- 
phael, in his feaſt of the gods, on the marriage 
of Cupid and Phyche) only the look of Jupiter is 
the moſt ſerene and majeſtic, and Pluto's the moſt 
ſullen and ſevere. The poets make the fame diſ- 
tinction.  Statius calls Pluto the Black Jupiter, 
and his complexion (as well as his veil) ſhould be 
dark and terrible. He is ſometimes called Dis, 
and Proferpine is named Perſephone ', 3 


From 


k Compare the deſcription ef a holiday by Ovid. Faſt, iii. 
v. 340. and of the joys of Elyfium by Virgil, Eu. vi. v. 647. 
This Holiday was kept on the ideas of March, in honour of Anna 
Perenna, then a faint, but formerly an old cake-woman at Rome. 
The beſt deſcription of a heaven is in Pindar, Olymp. od. 2. 


of the laſt century, is an old bucial-place of the Nafſonian f- 
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From the little the poets ſay of Proferpina's 
perſon, it may be inferred, that ſhe was of a 
brown complexion. Though Pluto made her 
the partner of his throne, it was a great while 
before ſhe could forgive the violence he had o- 
fered her, or forget the delightful vales of Enna, 
where ſhe uſed to be ſo happy with her nymphs. 


tureſque deſcription. "There was a gloom which 
hung over her face for a long time, and which 
perhaps was never worn away. Statius found 
out a melancholy employment for her too; whick 
was to keep a ſort of regiſter of the dead, and to 
mark down all who ſhould be added to that num- 
ber. He gives her another and more agreeable 
office. He fays, when any remarkably good 
wife dies, Proſerpina orders the ſpirits of the 
beſt women to walk in proceſſion to welcome 
her to Elyſium, and to ſtrew all the way with 
flowers 


mily, Pluto and Proſerpina are fitting on thrones, whilt Mer- 
cury is introducing the ghoſt of a young woman, who ſeems in- 
timidated at Pluto's tern look. Behind ftands her mother, wait- 
ing to conduct her back to ſome grove in Elyſium, Pluto holds 
a ſceptre in his hand, (Met. V. v. 420.) and hath a veil over his 
head, which Claudian calls rubes, as the lighter veil of the air 
and water nymphs was called nimnbus. Claud. de rapt. Prof. Stat. 
Theb. iv. v. 475- Theb. ii. v. 30. Stat. Theb. zii. v. 37%. 
Luc. i. v. 577. Faſt. id. v. 44. Met. V. v. 470. 


m Hor. I. ii, od. 13. v. 21. He calls her ſurus. Faft. ive v. 
525. Met. V. v. 308. | | 
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Of this Ovid gives a very pretty and very pie- 
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Our author concludes here his inquiry Pray 


 cerning the agreement between the works of the 
Roman poets, and the remains of the antient 
artiſts. He has laid down, in his laſt dialogue, 
a plan for carrying on this agreement with re- 
ſpe to many other ſubjects, which he thought 
might be of ſervice towards explaining the claſ- 
fics: ſuch as the amours of the gods, and of 
their offspring, the heroes — fabulous actions 
relating to famous men not properly heroes — 
things remarkable relating to the hiſtory, re- 
. ligion, military affairs, arts and ſciences, &c. of 
the Romans. In all theſe ſubjefts the poets and 
. artiſts would be found to give mutual light to 
one another. And if ſuch an extenſive inquiry 
ſhould be made alſo into the Greek writers, the 
whole would be a more uſeful and a more com- 
plete body of antiquities than any yet publiſhed, 
and withal would be leſs voluminous than the 
fingle collections of Grævius, Gronovius, or 
' Montfaucon *. 


® It is remarked of Montfaucon, that his deſign is too wide, 
he having taken in all he could find, of whatever age or country, 
down to the reign of Theodofius the Nor has he exe- 
cuted his defign fo regularly as it ſhould be; be bas mized Tuſcan 
deities with Roman; Gallic figures with Syrian; /Egyptian with 
Athenian. This breeds confuſion, and multiplies the attributes 
of every god. As they are there, the poets do not agree with 
the artiſts, nor the artiſts with the poets, in their reſpective re- 
preſentations. See the fingle article of Jupiter, vol. i. p. 44; 
. , 50 
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the Inquiry, with a few additional NoTEes. 

Secr. II. Insrancescof the DEFEcTs of the mo- 
dern ARTisTsS and PogETsS in ALLEGORICAL 
SUBJECTS. | 


—_—— 
— 


SECT. I. 
Age iii. Though the firſt age of the Roman 
poetry is dated from Livius, it is certain ( not 


poetry under Numa, who pretended to converſe 
with the muſes, as well as with Egeria; and Ho- 
race (lib. 2. ep · 1.) calls the Salian verſes, Nu- 
maẽs verſes Fam Saliare Nume carmen. Pytha- 
goras (who gave a tincture of poetry to the Ro- 
mans} and his followers, like our druids, deli- 
vered moſt of their precepts in verſe. Indeed in 
that and the next ages the Roman poetry was of 
a religious kind: their very prayers were poeti- 
cal. Horace, I. 2. ep. 1. Carmine dit ſuperi pla- 
cantur, carmine manes. They had likewiſe 
prophetic or ſacred writers, who wrote in verſe. 
Theſe were ſo numerous, that there were 
above 2000 volumes even in Auguſtus's time, 
who ordered moſt of them to be burat, ate 
L 2 ins 


GE: he os of in Romulus's 
time, Liv. I. 3. c. 29-) there was ſomething of 
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tors. Cic. Tuſc. Quaſt. I. 1. p. 289. Val. 


[ 16 1 
ing only the choice of the books of the ſibyls. 
Horace ſeems to allude to them, l. 2. ep. I. v. 26. 


are called vates, and their works carmina, that 
does not imply they were all poetry. Carmen 


often ſignifies a charm, particularly in Pliny, 
I. 28. c. 2. Perhaps folemn forms, prophecies, 
charms, were at firſt in verſe, and thence carmen, 
cantare, decantare, might be uſed even when they 
were written in proſe. The old Romans had 
alſo a kind of plays derived from what they had 
ſeen of the Tuſcan actors ſent for to Rome 
to expiate 2 plague. See Livy, |. 7. c. 2. 
Hefter, he ſays, ſignifying a player in Tuſcan, 
hiffrio came to be uſed inftead of ludis. To 
theſe may be added the jeſting dialogues at their 
vintage feaſts, (Hor. I. 2. ep. 1. v. 139-) and 
thoſe poets who ſang, like our bards, at the ta- 
bles of the rich, the atchievements of their anceſ- 


Max. I. 2. . 1. The Feſcennine poetry, men- 
tioned by Livy and Horace, was probably a ſort 
of dialogues. Hor. I. 2. ep. 1. v. 184. All theſe, 


with their works, are loſt, Livius being the firſt 


c 


_ INTRODUCTION. 
Ad noftrum tempus Livi ſeripeeris ab vo. 
Hor. I. 2+ ep. 1. v. 63- page iii. 
Fe poſt Ponies bella quietus, quaerere cepit 
66338 Thathis ot Aiibyier „K 
Hor, I. 2. 8 2 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere, cauſas, &c. 
Geo. 2. v. 492. p- vi. 
8 — molle atque facerum 
Virgilio-annuerant gaudentes rure Camenz, 
Hor. I. 1. fat, 10. v. 44 + viii. 


BOOK I. CHAP. 1. 


men Trifida flamma. 
om * — Cui dextra triſuleis 
Igaibus armata eff. — Met, 2. v. 849, 325- p. 7. 
Vultu, quo cœlum tempeſtateſque ſerenat, 
Oſeula libavit natæ. n. 1. v. 255. p. 8. 
Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
Exe et cornipedum pulſu fimulabat equorum. 
n. 6. v. 591. p. 9. 
Rapidis qui tonat olus equis, p. 9. 
In vos alta Jovis dextera fulmen habet. 
Ovid. I. 3. el. 3. v. 10. 5. 9 
Matronz præter faciem nil cernere poſſis. 
ZEgidaque horriferam, turbatz Palladis arma, 
Connexoſque argues; iplamque in pectore dive 
Gorgons, deſecto vertentem lumina collo. 
En. 3. v. 438. p. 15. 
CHAP. I. 
Ipſa Venus pubem, quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitur lævã ſemĩreducta manu. 
Ovid. Art. Am. 2. v. 614. p. 17. 


3 , 3 - 
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Ac nudam effigiem clypeo fulgentis et hafts, 
Juv. fat. 11. v. 107. p. 2Þ 

Hine Auguſtus agens Italos in prælia Cæſar 

Stans celſa in puppi : geminas cui tempora flammas 

Lata vomunt z patriumque aperitur vertice fidus. | 
En. 8. v. 678. p. 28. 

alis ubi hybernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

Deferit, ac Delum maternam invifit Apollo, 

Inſtauratque choros j — 

Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat aure. 

Tela ſonant humeris.— En. 9. v. 150. p. 29. 


. 
Mox et Leucatz nimboſa cacumina moatis, GD 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur Salla. 
Wn „. 
———— Fora litibus omnia fervent. 
| Mart. I. . ep. 64. . 34 
Ora vides Hecates in tres vertentis partes, 
Servet et in terras compita ſefta vias. 
Faft. 1. v. 142+ p. 36. 
— — Tanquam diverſis partibus orbis 
Juv. fat. 4. v. 149. P. 38. 
O teſtudi nis aurez 
Dulcem quæ firepitum, Pieri, temperes 
db mutis quoque pijcivus 
Donatura cygni, fi libeat, ſonum. — Hor. I. 4. od. 3. p. 39. 
Tu quoque wut? fer, volucer Tegeze, ſonoræ 


Terga premas. Stat. I. I. n wn. 
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Without this legend of Mercury it would be G&®cult to have a0 
ies of » aging fb or» maſt it 
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At tu 

Nit nid Cecropides, truncoque fimillimus Rermes. | 
Nulle quippe alio vincis diſcrimine, quam quod 

Uli marmoreum caput eft, tua vivit imago. 


Jev. fat. 8. v. 55. P. 41. 


Hor, l. 1, h 1. %% 33+ f · 43+ ; 

Mart. I. 9. ep. 10. P. 47. * 1 

Matt. I. 24. ch. 18. p. 30. | 

Acer equus quondam, magnzque in pubvere fama, 4 

Met. 7. v. 362. . 30. 5 N 

Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina lzta, tibique | 

Occilla ex altã ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. | | 

Hinc omnis largo pubeſcit vinea fetu ; | F 

Complentur valleſgue cave, ſaltuſque profundi, 
Et quzcunque deus circum caput egit haneftum, 

Geo. 3. v. 39. Þ. 355. 1 

Honeftus, when applied to a perſon or figure, Signified bconti- 1 

Fol. Dryden, prejudiced by moders figures, trandates ic [ 


Faſt. 6. v. 375- P. 60. 
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BOOK II. 


Mens bone dicetur, manibus poſt terga revinctis 
Ovid. Amor. I. 1. el. 1. v. 32. p. 63. 
Perf. ſat 3. v. $2. p. 66, 57. | 
Jam bene diis notas ſuſtulit ille manus. 
Faſt. I. 3. v. 364. (of Numa, ) P. 67. 

Inj urioſo ne pede proruas | 
Stantem columnam. <—— Hor. I. 1. od. 35. P. 71. 
Quem tulit ad ſcenam wentoſo gloria curry. 

Hor. I. 2. ep- 1. v. 177. P. 73. 
Te ſemper ante it ſæva neceſſitas, 
Geftans ahena; nec ſeverus 
Uncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum, 
Hor. I. 1. od. 35. v. 16. p. 75- 
Nie per ſancta tuæ Junonis numina juro! 
Tidul. J. 4. ** v. 16. p. 76. 


"$a. v. 99. p. 761. 


— qui temperet aflrume, 

Naturz deus humanz, mortalis in unum- 

Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, alas et ater, 
Hor. I. 2. ep. 2. v. 187. p. 76, 77. 


— Stat Fortuna improba noctu, 


n 
Juv. fat. 6, v. 605. p. 79. 


Hac facie, Fortuna tibi Romans placebas. 


( 191 J 
BOOK W. 
Tum mihi caruleus ſupra eaput aſtitit imber, 
Noctem hiememque ferens.— . En. 3. v. 195. p · 86. 
Anne novum tardis fidus te menſibus addas, 
Scorpius, et cali ju plus parte reliquit. 
Vir. Geo. 7. v. 35. p- 89. 
Milio venit annua cura, 
Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus, et averſo cedens canis occidit aftro. 

The original reading was adverſo, according to the beſt MSS. 
chen canis is the genitive caſe, and adverſum affrum is that conſtel- 
lation; — Geo, 1. v. 219. 
* 9. 

Subſ; 3 W at eats. 
Ardebat clo. Geo. 4. v. 426. p. 97. 
Cceruleus et vultum ferrugine Lucifer atrã 
Sparſus erat. — Before Czfar's death. 
Met. 15. v. 790» p. 101. 
Velatis cornibus et jam 
Luna venit.—— Flac, Arg. 8. v. 33. P. 702. 
Gemmea purpureis cum juga demet equis, 
Faſt. 2. v. 72. 5. 103 · | 

Et revocant ive ſolis euntis equos. 

Ovid. I. 2. el. 1. v. 24- N 103. 

Cum fol Herculei terga Leonis adit. 

Ovid. de Art. Am. 1. v. 68. p. 104. 
— Duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas. 

LP--] Zu. 2. v. 93+ pe 105» 
cler admiſſis labitur anus egi. 

[Amais aquis.] Ovid. I. 1. cl. 8. v. 5. 5. 105. 
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Faſt. 1. v. 264. pe 208 
— Torgquet medios nor humida curfus; 
En. 5. v. 740. p. 109. 
Ovid. I. 1. el, 13. v. 10. p. 110. 
Memnonis in roſeis lutea mater equis. 
Faſt, 4. v. 714. f. 220. mm 
| e fame. 
Met. 15. v. 351+ p. 110. 

Prefideo foribus cali, cum mitibus horis. 
Faſt, 5. v. 125. p. 111» 

| Bina repens oculisodtlit ora wen. 

_ OO” 


Et revoces vultu facula longa tuo. 
Mart. I. 8. ep. 8. p. 212. 
Ante quod eſt in me, poſtque, videtur idem 
Faſt, 1. v. 11. P. 113. 
BOOK u. 
Hor, I. 4- od. 4. v. 46. P. 117. 


Conſligunt Zephyruſque Notuſque, et Jetus Ecis 
Eurus equis.—— En. 2. v. 437+ P. 117. 


Fast. 5, v. 232. f. 118. 
| Lucr- 6. v. 427. P. 119. 
Hinc ad Tarpeium, cc. En. 8. v. 354+ P. 125. 


11 
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En. ge v. 5. p. 126. 
Parva metu primo, mon ſeſe attollit in auras, 
En. 4. v. 176. p. 126. 
5 per umbram, 
Stridens; nec dulci declinat lumina ſomno: 
Turribus aut altis.— En. 4. v. 117. p. 127. 


BOOK VL 


Hrec et ceruleis mecum conſurgere digna 
FluQibus, et noftra potuit confidere conch. 
Sent. 2... Min e d l N . 
Juve nem in latebris, averſum a lumine, nympha 
Collocat: ipſa procul, nebulis obſcura, reſiſtit. 
Geo. 4. v. 408. p. 134. | 
Ardentes oculos intorfit lumine glauco ; 
Et graviter frendens fic fatis ora reſolvĩt. 
Geo. 4. v. 524+ P. 134 
. zmitabitur Alohefi) 
Vir. Eel. 5. v. 73. P. 134. 
Hor. fat. 5, v. 63. p. 135. 
Clioque et Berod ſoror, Oceanitides ambe, 
Geo. 4. v. 342 P. 135. 
Ovid. Ep. Her. 20. v. 60. p. 136. 
Anna tegens vultus, ut nows nupra, ſuos. 
Faſt. 3. v. 690. p. 136. 
Et canere antiqui dultia furta Jovis. 
Proper. 3. el. 26. v. 20. b. 137. See p. 20. 
F L 6 | 
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Quam domus Alduneæ reſonantis, 
Hor. |, . od. 7. v. 13 Pp. 138. 
Hic eſt Euphrates, præcinctus arundine frontem: 
Cui coma dependet cœrula, Tigris erit. 
Ovid. Art. Am. 1. v. 231. p. 140. 
BOOK VIE. 
Stabat anhela metu, ſolum Natura Tonantem 
Reſpiciens. —— Stat. Achil. 2. v. 489. p. 146. 


Effuſæque comas et apertæ pectora matres 
Significant ludtum. 
Met. 13. v. 689. p. 149. 
Quz loca, qui montes, queve ſerantur aque. 
| Ovid. Art. Am. 1. v. 220. p. 155» 


Cum premit ilicibus quantus, gaudetque nivali 
Ventice ſe attollens pan Apenninus ad auras, 
x. 16. v. 703. P. 155. 
Vertumnis quotquot ſunt, natus iniquis. 
Hor. I. 3. fat. 7. v. 14- P. 257+ 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Cum faber incertus ſcamnum faceretne Priapem, 
Maluit eſſe deum: deus inde ego. 
Hor. I. 2. fat. i. v. 5. p. 157» 
Et teneram a radice ferens, Sylvane, cuprefſun. 
Geo. i. v. 20, p. 159» 
| BOOK. VIE. 
Luctus et ultrices poſuere cubilia care, 
Pallenteſque habitant morb;, triftiſque ſexeFvs, 
Et metres, et maleſuada fawer, ac turyis egeflas ; 
Tenibiles viſe formz.— Ea. 6. v. 277+ p. 163. 


Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. Hor. I. 3. od. 24. v. 9, 


Cene ego te in medio verſantem turbine lethi 
Trigui,—Catul, Nupt. Pel, v. 250, f. 165. 


This perdaps is what Catullus means by the. whirl of death. | 
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Somnus.— Tibul. 2. el. 1. v. ult. p. 167. 
Ducit, in Aonios vigilis demitte ſoporem. 
Stat. Theb. 12. v. 307. p. 168. 


em | 

Pallida Tifiphone : morbos agit ante, metumque, 

Inque dies avidum ſurgens caput altius effert. 
Geo. 3. v. $54- N 276. 

Invidia infelix Furias amnemque ſeverum 

Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis orbes, 

Immanemque rotam.— Geo. 3. v. 39. p- 187. 


F. vit. 1. 10. Though left unfiniſbed, &c. The plaineft proof 
of this is the many breaks, or hemiftics, in the /Eneid itſ{clf ; 
which are to be found in no other finiſhed Latin poem, nor in 
any other of Virgil's works. The firſt fix books are reckoned 
much more correct than the fix laſt. 


P. ix. I. 20. Recommended by Firgil, &c. Modefly and good- 
nature were the chief beauties of Virgil's private charafter. He 
thought humbly of himſelf, and handſomely of others, and was 
ready to ſhew his regard for merit, even where it might ſeem to 
claſh with his own. He was the firſt that introduced Horace to 
Macenas, between whom there grew up ſo high a degree of 
friendſhip as is very uncommon between a firſt miniſter and a poet, 
or indeed between any two friends, though more on a level; for 
there is reaſon to think that Horace haftened himſelf out of this 
world, to accompany his great friend in the next; and therefore 
what he ſays in an ode, when Mzcenas was extremely ill, ſeems 
to be too ſerious for a poetieal rhodomontade: Ibimus, ibimes utcun- 
gue precedes, ſuprems carpere iter camites parati, |. 2. od. 27. Ac- 
cordingly Horace dies about three weeks after him, and orders 
his remains to be buried cloſe by Mzcenas's. 


Page. zix, Þ was not till after, e. Rome, as well as the 
inhabitants, was in the beginning rude and unadorned. 
Their houſes were only a covering again the weather, and 
thence called reffa, 23 the reofs were tevmed calmino, from bein 
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of lw. It was long before the houſes or temples had any or- 


naments. The king's palace was a thatched houſe : 
Romuleoque recens horrebat regia cx/no, 

En. viii. v. 654 

Que fuerit noſtri 6 quaris regia nati, | 

Aſpice de canna ftraminibuſque domum. 

| | Ovid. Faft. I. 3. v. 233. 

"The Satucs of the een en wean. Fatt. l l u. 202. 
Juv. fat. ii. v. 217. The chief onamente, both of their houſes 
and their temples, were their trophies, the trunks of trees loaded 
with the arms taken in war. The patricians only at firſt were 
allowed the privileges of trophies, but the plebeians came after- 
wards to have a ſhare in this honour, to which ſome rights were 
annexed, It was not lawful to remove them, unleſs on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, as after the battle of Cannz. Things re- 
mained much in this tate till the ſecond Punic war, En. ii. 
v. 88. v. 1117. 

P. zxiii, I. 8. All che gen are amicted after, &c. The omiſſion 
of Claudian ſeems only to be regretted by our author, who, tho” 
he wrote when the true knowledge of the artiſts was no more, 
and the true taſte of poetry was ſtrangely corrupted, far excelled 
the poets that were long before and long after him. 

P. 6. King and Father, de. Pater is often uſed in the Roman 
authors for gener, chief, or great prince. Thus of Jupiter, 
Heminum deimque pater. 80 Liber pater— Pater ness 


have been attached to the word pater ever fince the pacriarche/ = 


form of government. 
P. 262. n. (a)] After be was an ia . If the notion of 


the author of the Divine Legation (vol. I. p. 220.) be true, that 
the fizih /E neid is nothing ele but a daſeription of nes s initia- 
tion into the Eleuſinian myfte:ies, (where, among other 42 e- 
TACLES, were exhibited the ſcenes of heaven, hell, elyfium, 
&c.) well might Virgil deſcribe them in an exat cnders having 
been himfelf initiated. 

P. 171. The third die, Erehus, dc. The derivation of 


the words Erebus and Tartarus, according to the critics in that 


ſort of knowledge, agrees with Virgii's deſcription of them; for 
Erebuz, or the gloomy region, is derived from a_ Hebrew word 6g- 
nifying nig br, ar obſcuri(y 5 and . to diffurb, 


or formente 
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APPENDIX. SECT. u. 


As the author's judicious remarks on the 

DEFECTS of the MODERN ARTISTS and 
POETS, in their ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS, are more proper for the young ſcholar's 
conſideration after the peruſal of the Inquizy 
than before, they are placed here by way of ſup- 
plement to the 1xTRODUCTION, in order to 
ſhew how uſeful the ſtudy of the Auris, 
and how neceſſary a Tn IDEA of the A112 
GORIES of the ANTIENTS, and of their MAacri- 
NERY or INTERPOSITION of the GoDs, are, not 
only to the YouTHs at sCHoor, but to all thoſe 


who deſire to have a true taſte for the BzauTIES. 


ef POETRY, PAINTING, and SCULPTURE. 


The DEFECTS of the MODERN 
ARTISTS. 


Various inſtances of multiplicity, impropri- 
ety, and obſcurity, in the allegorical figures, 
may be given even from the gardens of Ver- 

failles, and the collections in Rome itſelf; but 
the greateſt number of puzzling, fanciful, and 
unnatural allegories are to be found in Ripa's 
| Tconologia, publiſhed by him at Rome in 1603, 
to direct our modern artiſts in allegorical ſub- 
jects; and which has been deemed fo good a 
model, that it has been tranſlated from the Ita- 


I . 1 

lian into no leſs than ſeven different 
Amongſt his odd figures, Flattery is repreſented 
by a woman with a flute in her hand, and a 
ſtag at her feet; becauſe, ſay ſome, ſtags love 
. muſic fo as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken if 
you play to them on a flute— Beauty, by a 
311 a globe and compaſſes in her 
hand, and her head in a cloud; becaufe the true 
idea of beauty is very hard to be conceived — 
Liberty, with a cat at her feet ; becauſe a cat 
Joves liberty — Sincerity, with her heart in her 
hand — Terror, with a lion's head — Caprice, 
by a man with his bellows and fpurs ; becauſe 


the capricious ſometimes blow up people's vir- 


tues, and at other times ſtrike at their vices — 
| The Holy Catholic Faith, by a lady with a 
heart in her hand, and a lighted candle ſtanding 
upon the heart; becauſe faith enlightens the 
mind — Corpulency holds a crab in his hand; 
becauſe crabs grow fat at the increaſe of the 
moon. All theſe are furely inſtances of 
improper and unnatural allegories, and very un- 
fit for patterns to our artiſts *. 


2a There are many more of the like kind; as, Fraud, by 
woman with two different faces and heads, with two hearts in 
one hand and a maſk is the other, and with a ſcorpion's tail and 
an cagle's legs — Judgement, by an old man fitting on a rain- 


how, becauſe judgement is the refult of much experience— 


Perſuaſion, with a tongue on the top of her hand—and Piety, 
with flames on hers. — When virtues or vices are repreſented 
a8 perſons, they ought not to be repreſented under circumftances 
| 6—B 

any 
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Horace ſays, Miſce fultitiam confilits brevem, 


_ preſs ſuch and ſuch a 
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There is another famous book conſiſting of 
allegorical pictures, and called Harare: En- 
blems, becauſe taken from his works. It was 
deſigned by Otho Venius, a celebrated painter, 
born at_Leyden in 1556. He ſtudied at Ant- 
werp, and was the famous Rubens's maſter. 
Notwithſtanding this, his patterns are almoſt as 
full of faults as Ripa's, though of a different 
kind. Ripa's fancies are generally defeAive as 
far-fetched and obſcure; whereas Venius's em- 
blems are commonly too literal and trifling. If 


Venius repreſents Folly as a ſhort child. For, 
virtus oft vitium fugere, there are ſeven or eight 
Vices purſuing Virtue. — For, dominum vehet, a 


man richly dreſſed is riding upon the back of a 


poor man crawling on all four. To theſe many 
more may be added, as too literal and frivolous. 
As to his allegorizing in fingle figures, to ex- 


fo ridiculous as Ripa, yet he falls very far ſhort 
of the juſtneſs and propriety of the antients. 
For inſtance, Pride is diſtinguiſhed by a peacock 
over her head— Envy is cating a part of her 
heart — Poverty with a cabbage — Labour 
with an ox's head on his back— Fear with a 
any” part of the body, without its being affe&ted by it. Thus 
Religion (in Ripa) carries a flaming fire in the palm of her hand; 
and Hereſy has flames coming out of her mouth. This fault is 
very frequent to be met with, _ 


though be is not 


: 
12 
1 

} 
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to ſhew his puerility in ſome caſes, and his in- 
expreſſiveneſs in others. In ſome of his imaginary 
beings, as Virtue, Wiſdom, Love, Hope, Piety, 
&c. he is much more exact: but then it is owing 
generally to his borrowing the figures from the 
antient ſtatues and medals. 

' Rubens is one of the moſt famous of our 
modern painters for allegorical figures, and 
perhaps dealt in them the more for being Ve- 
nius's ſcholar. His character as a colouriſt is 
unqueſtionable; and in the parts wherein he ex- 


cels he is ſecond to none: but as to his manner 
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ſhoulder — Here a lady, with a ſhip failing 
along the palm of her hand; and there another, 
with a ſhip on her head —— Two Fames, each 
with two trumpets; one of them with a tyger 
in her lap, and the other with an eagle at her 
feet His Winds, with cheeks ready to burſt 
Providence, with one face before, and ano- 


ther behind — It may indeed be faid in his 


excuſe, that the work was executed in haſte. 
But are there not the ſame faults in two of his 
moſt ſtudied performances, the ceiling in the 
Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, and his pic- 
tures in the at Paris? In 
theſe it is ſeen, that Rubens's character is co- 
louring, (which appears here in its higheſt per- 
feQion,) and not allegorizing : for as to the lat- 
ter, there are ſeveral faults even in the moſt ex- 
cellent works of that great maſter; ſome of 
which are pointed out in the note below *. 
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aa one of the moſt exact maſters 
in the beſt of all the ſchools in Italy, and who is 


dear,—The figures in the four corner ovals are deſigned for the 
four cardinal virtues, and are the moſt faulty of all. Theſe 
ought not to be repreſented by deputies, but to appear for them- 
felves; whereas Temperance only is feen in her own form. 
The other three are figured under different deities, and thoſe not 
well choſen. Apollo ſtands for Prudence, Minerva for Juſtice, 
and Hercules for Fortitude: though the lat is obvious, the 


ether two are not ſo. Their attitudes alſo are faulty. Apollo 
fits on Avarice; Temperance treads on Rapaciouſneſs; Hercu- 
les kneels on a fnake-headed lady, perhaps Envy; and Mi- 


nerva neither fits, lands, nor kneels, upon a naked perſon not 
to be gueſſed at: Apollo has a horn of plenty in his hand, but 
the reaſon why is not known. Notwithftanding theſe alle- 
gorical faults, it is one of the fineſt paintings in the world, as 


to the colouring and judicious management of the light and 


Rades, and deſerves the higheft regard. Were it in Italy, tra- 


vellers would go an hundred miles out of their way to fee it, who 
perhaps now have never ſcen it at all. 


The faults remarked in the Luzemburg gallery are, 1. The 


allegorical figures of the antients are miſrepreſented. The 
three Deftinies, in the firſt place, are all young plump ladies 


the Juno Lucina almoſt naked and Mercury with a beard,— 


2. His own are too fanciful or ill-expreſſed. Such are, Juno 
and Cupid, placing each a couple of doves on a globe, to denote 
the mildnefs of the queen's government — Time bringing up 
Truth in his arms, to reconcile the queen and her fon. — Thus, 
Envy, Ignorance, and Defamation, in one piece, and Fidelity, 
Juftice, Piety, and Fortitude, in another, are ill-expreſſed ; 
the firſt, as having ſcarce any diſtinguiſhing marks, and the 
ethers as' being too coarſly marked, with badges to each, as 
they are rowing the queen-mother and young king in 2 berge. 
3. They are introduced in an improper manner: Victory la- 
menting the death of Henry IV. with a trophy exalted . Fame 
wringing . her hands, and holding a palm-branch — The two 
c 
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as much to be admired for his juſtneſs and cor- 
rectneſs, as any modern painter, except Raphael, 


in his allegorical repreſentations is far inferior to 
the antients. Of this his celebrated paintings of 
the four cardinal virtues in the Jeſuits' church at 


Rome may ſerve as an inftance. In theſe repre- 


ſentations he expreſſes leſs, by endeavouring to 
expreſs too much ©, 


little too familiarly in a council of the god: The queen-mother 


Reflexion) and by her a boy holding a dove and a ſerpent (6gni- 
fying, perhaps, that the Jeſuits who employed him are wiſe as 


angels 
ſcales, and the faſces ; 
and herſelf is ſupported (but why is not known) by Charity — 
Fortitude is with a ſword and ſhield, ſupported by a man with 
« dart in his hand and a Ben; on her right hand is the Jeſuits 
motto ſ abe Society of Jeſus) and on her left a column, not ere. 
Temperance has a bit in ber right, and a palm-beanch in her 
left hand; a camel on one fide, and two boys with pitchers 


(perhaps as pouring water into wine) on the other, and the is 


ſupported by Chaſtity. By comparing Dominichino's manner | 
of exprefſing thoſe virtues with the regreſentations of them in 

p. xxvi. of the introduction, ſome idea may be formed of the 
ſuperior excellence of the antient artiſts in things of this nature, 
nd of that Ewplicity which generally runs through all their de- 


_ What 
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W hat is here faid of one of the moſt judicieus 


Italian painters, 
may be faid of all 
even of the divine 
| even of the Raphael himſelf, * 
Dar 
_ Indeed, he is not fo profuſe * 
. 
OO apartments of the Vatican, com- 
any thing of the allegorical ar 
orcs pee | 6 in his 
Plain and juſt: ſuch are COTE Ne 
ing ap 000d bo GE NE NNENS 
appearing in the zir againſt Attila. However 
fometimes falls ſhort of the antient fim- 


were common! has painted 
F > . y of old. He 

| ow tude fitting, (which ſeems to be wrong 
reſting her hand on the head of a lion ©) 


Prudence with a woman's face before, and 
© 5 


man's behind; a i i 
— - a Cupid holding up a locking; 


in which her fore-face is refle 
head on her hea, and nth - 
1 


pid 


Ae one mule only with a lyre, unlike the 
antient 


vv» ——_— y—_— _—_—_ _ 


perſonas. 
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iftinouiſhed n the two theats 
ones, who have both the ſame fort of maſk, of 
a modern make, and different from the antient 


As theſe inſtances plainly ſhew how deſectire 
our beſt artiſts are in their allegorical ſubjects, 
for want of a more regular and cloſer imitation 
of the antients ; it will alſo be found, upon exa- 
are no leſs faulty in their allegories and ma- 
chinery. Proofs of this ſhall be given from 
Spenſer's Faitxy Qu, the moſt celebrated 
work of our beſt allegoriſt. 


The DEFECTS of our Monza POETS 
in their ALLEGORIEs, inſtanced from 
SeznssR's FAIRY QUEEN. 

SeenseR's faults, in relation to his alle- 
gories, may be all reduced to three general 
heads: 

I. He mixes heatheniſm with Chriſtianity. 

A ſtrong inſtance of this is in his ſhort view of 
the infernal where he ſpeaks of Tanta- 
lus and Jupiter, and of Pilate and Chrift, almoſt 
in the fame breath *. 
II. He often miſrepreſents the allegorical ſto- 


ries and perſons of the antients, not following 


them ſo exactly as he might. Thus he ſpeaks 


of Eſculapius as in eternal torments, He intro- 


4 B. ii. canto 7. i. 6a. | 
duces 
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duces a company of Satyrs (whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
character is luſt) to ſave a lady from a rape; and 
makes Sylvanus the god of the Satyrs, and gives 
him an ivy-girdle without any authority*. With 
the ſame liberty he deſcribes the morning with 
purple hair — the Syrens as half fiſh — and 
Bacchus as fat—Clio as wife to Apollo, and 
Cupid as brother to the Graces . In his mar- 
riage of the Thames and Medway, he makes 
Orion a water-god, and adds ſeveral deities as 
attendants on Neptune, which were never re- 
garded as ſuch by the antients s. 


HI. Is the allegories of his own invention 
(though his invention is one of the richeſt and 


priety, but runs into thoughts unworthy fo great 
2 genius, which ſhews what faults the greateſt 
allegoriſt may commit, whilſt the manner of al- 
Jegorizing is ſo unſettled and irregular as it was 
in his, and is ſtill in our times. 


© B. i. canto 5. 4 qo==43 th, canto 6. it. 6—29. Ib. &. 25 
Th, &. 19. 
1. . „ 12. fl. 37 The drwne we 


common in antiques, and never repreſented with a fiſh-tail, but 


with the upper part human, and the lower like birds. See Ovid. 
Meta. V. v. 553- The moderne, by fome miſlake, have turned 
their lower part into 5b. Bacchus being made fat is another 
aniſrepreſentation very common among the modern actifts, and 
| n 
K+ . b. is cant. 12. fl. f. b. ii. cant. 8. fl. 6. 


* B. ii. cant- 2. fl. 46. GG 3 15. 


"IM 


| | ever was) he not 
oaly falls ſhort of the antient fimplicity and pro- 
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toad on a wolf: and Wrath with a firebrand on 
a lion. The account of theſe vices is admi- 
rable ; but the manner of characterizing Pride is 
too complex, and, in ſome reſpects, is improper, 
as it is redundant in others. 4 
Not to mention his affixing naſty ideas to ſome 
of his characters, his allegories are ſometimes 
ſtretched to ſuch a degree, that they appear ra- 
ther extravagant than great; and imes, 
but not often, ſo minute, that the object de- 
h B. vi. cant. 12. ft. 26. 27. | 
i P. iv, cant. 1. ft. 29. 
k B. i. cant. 4. 18-36. 
1 zuck is his deſcription of Error, in b. is cant. 3+ fl. 203 
M ſcribed 
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ſcribed becomes ridiculous, inftead of being ad- 
mirable. For inftance; the dragon killed by 
the knight of the red-croſs has a tail three fur- 
longs in length; the blood guſhes from the 
A 
as a hundred lions”. 


His allegories are not always as 
It has before been obſerved, that when allego- 
ries are going to be introduced, it ſhould be 
conſidered, in the firſt place, whether the thing 
is fit to be repreſented as a perſon, or not. 
2dly, If it is fit to be repreſented as ſuch, it 
ſhould not be repreſented with any thing in- 
conſiſtent with the human form or nature.— 
And, 3dly, it ſhould not be made to perform 
any action which no man in his ſenſes would do. 

Spenſer has erred againſt the firſt of theſe rules 
in ſeveral inſtances, particularly in turning the 
human body into a caſtle ; the tongue into the 
porter; and the teeth into thirty-two warders 
dreſſed in white”. He has erred againſt the fe- - 
cond rule, in repreſenting Bribery as a woman 
with golden hands and filver feet : and againſt 
2 „„ 


m B. i. cant. 5. 4 12. 22. 37. 


| öS 
other the like inſtances: as Appetite being the marſhal. of the 
hall: Digeſtion the kitchen: Stomach the caldron : the Lungs 
the bellows: Conceftion the cook; and the fink Port Eſqui- 
line. | 
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up into a flame 


— we well lnvexind; they 


are nat well marked out. Thus Doubt is re- 


preſented as walking with a ſtaff ſhrinking under 
him — Hope with. a holy-water fprinkler —— 


—  Diffimulation is twiſting two clues of ſilk toge- 
ther —— Grief with 2 pair of pincers and 


Pleaſure with a humble-bee in a phial 7. 
'To theſe might be added many more as fanciful 
as thoſe of Ripa or Venius, and ſome that are 
even ridiculous a. 


of the antient poets and artifts, as much as he 
did from Arioſto, he would have followed na- 
ture more cloſely, and not have wandered ſo 


. v. cant. 2. ſt. 10. and b. iii. cant. 12. fl. 9. 
B. di. cant. 12. ft. 10, 13. 34+ 16. 8. 


Such is the proceffion. of the Months and Seafors, where 
February is in « waggon draws by two fiſhes —May riding 
on Caſtor and Pollux— June on a crab October on a ſcor- 
pion—and November on a -centaur. This procefion ſeems 
to be taken from ſo low a thing n our old pageants, much 


night n — 
dee canto ij. of Mutability, f. 43. . 35- 39» 40+ 
; 7- 20. b. i. cant. 8. ſt. 31. b. vi. cant. 8. 
f. 26. b. i, cant. 3. f. 28. b. 3. eat. 20. fl. 27. 
M 2 


gory, it is more ſo for thoſe who undertake to 
tranſlate the old poets, and give us their thoughts 


to be acquainted with the antient plan of alle- 


in our own language. Yet it is to be feared our 
_ tranſlators have been almoſt as incurious and un-> 
knowing in this point, as our original writers 
have uſually been. 


In proof of this, ſhall be produced one of our 


inſtance how faulty our beſt tranſlators are, in 
repreſenting the allegories of the antients. 
 Dryden's Virgil is, in the main, an excellent 
tranſlation ; but, upon examination, it will be 
faund very deficient as to the allegorical ſub- 
The DEFECTS of our TRANSLATORS 
of the antient POETS, in relation to al- 
tegorical ſubjefts, inſtanced from DRY- 
DEN”'s TRANSLATION of VIRGIL. 


In Dryden's tranflation of Virgil there is ſo 


much ſpirit, that it reads rather like an original 
than a tranſlation. This makes us go on with 
fo much pleaſure, that the faults are ſcarce 
Our author believes that he confidered the Orlando Furiofo as 
» poem wholly ſerious, though it was certainly written partly in 
e 
culous, where he meant to be very ſerious, 
are 
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are of ſuch a kind as have been hitherto 8 
known to eriticiſm; are ſuch as all our poets 
have been guilty of, and relate to things that have 
never been conſidered fo regularly as they ought. 
They are therefore to be deemed faults of the 
times rather than defects of Dryden; for exaRtneſs 
in things of this nature has hardly been required, 
* yet, among us; though, upon a nearer in- 
ſpeQion, it will perhaps be thought proper that 


they ſhould be a little more conſidered even by our 
beſt writers. 


In the firſt place, the perſonages, dreſs, and 
attributes of the allegorical perſons in Virgil are 
ſometimes miſrepreſented in the tranſlation. 


inflead of that fine beauty which was his cha- 
grey hair. The goddeſs of peace with 
wings. — The Minotaur with his lower 


s This miſtake was partly owing to Dryden's being prejudiced 
by our modern figures of Bacchus, and partly from his not know- 
ing the true meaning of benq, which aQually fignified beautiful, 
when applied to a perſonage or figure, Vir. Geo. ii. v. 392. Dryd. 
Ve $49» 

t The ſea deities are repreſented with cœrulean or dark-coloured 
hair. So Ovid ſpeaks of Proteus, Faſt. i. v. 3. Virgil mention 
no colour, Geo. iv. v. 516. Dryd. v. 766. 

u Virgil ſays nothing of wings, nor was Peace ever repreſented 
with any ſuch thing. Wings ſignify uncertai ad fie) | 
whereas Peace was a goddeſs whom all defired to ſtay with them. 
The deſigner of the Oxford Almanack for the year 1764 gave his 
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Dryd. v. 762. 
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parts brutal, and his upper part human“. 
rern. 
Cybele drawn by Bacchus's tygers, inſtrad © 
her own lions”. Neptune with a Gothic 
mace*®. —— Janus with a bunch of keys*. — 
All theſe, and many more, without any au- 
thority from Virgil, and contrary to the repre- 
ſentations of theſe beings in the works of the 
antients. 

U. As Dryden in ſome places gives the deities 
attributes that do not belong to them, fo he mif- 
Thus, where Virgil ſpeaks of Tefiphone as fit- 
ting alone, the tranſlation repreſents her 2s a 
ghoſt walking at the head of others. 
Inſtead of Juno's flying to the earth, Dryden 
makes her deſcend to hell ©. — He deſcribes 


w This is juſt contrary to the antient figures, which have a 
buil's head, and are human below. Virgil only ſays biformis, 
En. vi. vo 25 Dry. v. 37. 8 


Bacchanals with flags in their hands, nu. vii. v. 581. Dryd. 
v. 3. 8 

y En. . . 23% Dry. v. 356. 

2 En. ii. 9. C12. Dryd. v. dag. 

> Janus is repreſented by the antients with a key in one 
hand, and a long ftaff in the other, Ovid. Faſt. |. v. 99- 
En. vii. v. 1382. Dryd. v. 246. g 

Þ Virg. ZEn. vi. v. 76. Dryd. v. 777. 


| © Em, . v. 323. Dryd. v. 450, a. 
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biens 25 abferdly keting his head on Little 
pruning-hook *. 

III. Our beſt poets have been apt ſometimes to 
mix the natural and allegorical ways of ſpeaking 
together; which is very wrong in an author, 
but much more ſo in a tranſlator, who can cer- 
tainly have no right to uſe mixed allegories, 
where the original is free from them : yet Dry- 
den has taken this liberty, as well as others; 
ſuch as introducing the allegorical ſtyle where 
Virgil has not, and omitting it where he has. 
Such is his idea of the morning-ſtar ſhaking 
dew from his hair, and Xanthus as ftanding on 
a heap of his own waters. Deucalion's 
hurling his mother's entrails over the world; 
and Vulcan's riding with looſened reins*. The 


4 Contrary to the original, and to the reaſon of the thing ; 


for a painter or ſtatuary would be reckoned to want judgment 


who ſhould repreſent a figure as reſting its head on a pruning- 
hook ; and nothing can be good in 2 poetical deſeription which 
would appear abſurd in a ffatue or picture. En. vii. v. 79. 
Dryd. 2. Virgil oaly fays ſob imagine, (ſpeaking of the fa- 
tues of Janus, Saturn, and Sabinus,) which may fignify that 


the pruning-hook lay at his feet, or was partly hid under the 


drapery. | 
e Inſtances of mixed metaphors in Dryden, where are no fuch 


in Virgil. Eu. viii. v. 59%. Dryd. 781. Ea. V. v. 208. 


Dryd. 1056. 


F Dryden is allegorical, where Virgil is literal, Geo. i. v. 
62. Dryd. 94. n. V. v. 663. Dryd. $65. Immiſſis ha- 


benis, here means only wirbont reffraint, and Vulcanus is uſed 
for fire, as Bacchus for wine, or Ceres for corn. | 
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calmneſs of Tiber in the eighth AEncid, and the 
ſtorm of hail in the ninth &. 


IV. The want of a ſufficient knowledge of 


character he is ſpeaking of. Virgil deſcribes 
the face of Neptune as ſerene at the very time 
that he ſtrongly reſents the liberty taken by 
Zolus, in raiſing a ſtorm ; but Dryden turns 
this ſerenity into anger and rage*. Hence be 
thinks it preſumption in Minerva to throw Ju- 
piter's thunderbolts , and calls Iris a miſchiey- 
| ous 
Dryden is literal, where Virgil is allegorical. Eu. viii. 
3 Virgil himſelf ſeems here to have ſome- 
of the mixed metaphor, which the antients are moſt 
fall into when ſpeaking of rivers and eiver-gods, Eu. 
ND Dryd. 913. This is meant to anſwer the noble 
agitated image of the Jupiter Pluvius diſpenſing ftorms and 


kb En. i. v. 127. 131. 141. Dryd. v. 189. 202» The fame 
fork of fault is committed as to the character of Hereules, in the 
affair of Cacus, where his rage is aggravated, and his appearance 
demeaned, when it ſhould rather have been touched more 
ſlightly, though, perhaps, there is too much of this in Virgil 
himſelf, but not ſo much as in Dryden. En. viii. v. 221. 231. 
258. Dryd. 286. 306. 342. The laſt particular is great in Vir- 
gil, and little in Dryden. 

1 Zn. i. v. 43. Dryd. 63. Minerya and Juno only were 
looked upon of old as ſhaving with Jupiter in the power of 
diſpenſing his thunderbolts. For want of knowing this, 
c 

gil, 
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ous goddeſs with terrors on her brow *, and 
Somnus (the moſt pleaſing of the deities) a 
traitor-god and devil. 

Dryden is apt to fall into faults of this kind 
on many other occaſions, from not guarding a- 
gainſt vulgar and low expreflions, unworthy of 
his ſubject ®. P 
gil, Eu. viii. v. 529. Dryd. 699. The augurs of old gave ſome» 
times the power of cafting forth lightenings to all the twelve great 
gods in an inferior ſenſe; but Virgil, it is imagined, does not 
ſpeak here of Venus's caſting forth lightening, much leſs of her 
thundering. The paſſage is difficult enough, and, as fuch, moſt 
of the commentators quite paſs it by. The Aurora Borealis which 
appeared in Europe in the year 1716, would have accounted 
for that darting brightneſs, that ruſhing of the heavens, the 
ſtrange noiſes, and the fancied figures of arms mentioned here 
by Virgil, and which were talked of at the time of that phano- 


2 . v. ver. 618. 648. Dryd. 303. 344. 


1 Zn. V. v. $42. 861. Dryd. 1097. 1120. 
m He ſpeaks of Bacchus's honeſt face, (ſee note 2.) and of 


the jolly Autuma which Virgil calls, pampineus, or, crowned 


with vine-leaves, Geo. it. v. 5. Dryd. v. 9. He calls Juno 
the buxom bride of Jupiter, Geo, ii. v. 327. Dryd. 443- 
This is ſpoken by Virgil (in the proper ſenſe) of the lower 
air, and is one inftance out of many of his following the 
ſtyle of the poets of the Girft age, who fay, that Jupiter is the 
fame with the ather, or middle air. Hence they uſed to call 
the ther by the name of, pater, or, pater zther. Eanius in 


Thyeft. ia Chryſe. Luc. i. v. 261. Dryden alſo calls Cy- 


bele the grandam goddeſs (Eu. ix. 83. Dryd. v. 95) and 
talks of Juno's ſailing on the winds (n. zii. 160. Dryd. 243-) 
and Apollo befiriding the clouds, (a- iz. 640. Dryd. 278.) 
See alſo his flovenly deſcription of Aurora (Geo. i. 447. 
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his writing in a greater hurry than uſual ; as did 
alſo his taking ſometimes one perſon, or thing, 
for another. Thus Tellus, in the tranſlation, 
is mentioned inftead of Veſta*. — Ate inſtead of 
Tiſiphone . Scor pius inſtead of Piſcis * . 

V. But 
Dryd. 308.) Compare alſo his tranſlation with the original in 
Geo. ii. v. 8. Dryd. v. 12. n. in. v. 716. Dryd. 972. 
En. xii. v. 886. Dryd. 1283. | 
n Geo. i. v. 499- Dryd. 670. Veſta in the old mytho- 
logy was taken ſometimes for Tellus; but ſhe is here repre- 
ſented as the goddeſs to whom the perpetual fire was kept up, 
and in whoſe temple was depoſited the palladium, or pledge, 
of the Roman empire over the world. In this paſſage there 
is another miſtake of perſons, and a very groſs one. Virgil, 
by the dii patrii, here means the great triad of deities firſt 
received all over the eaſt; and afterwards ſucceſſively in Greece 
and Italy. Theſe the antient writers (from Herodotus down 
to Macrobius) uſually call by the title of Sw 
or di patrii. Very various are the opinions who theſe three 
gods were that were fo revered in the eaſt, eſpecially in Samo- 
thrace: but among the Romans the three deities received as the 
three ſupreme were evidently Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; 
and therefore Virgil adds the word indigetes, to fix it to the 


Src Warn, or the three ſupreme gods received as fuch in 


his own country. Indigetes here is much the ſame as noftri 

in Juvenal, (fat. iii. 145-) where he is ſpeaking of theſe deities. 

Minerva, whom Dryden repreſents Virgil as calling, 
© Home-born deities, of mortal birth.” 

En. x. v. 761. Dryd. 1080. 

Pp Geo. iv. v. 235. Dryd. 340. Thus, from the fame 
hurry and impetuoſity, he ſpeaks of Nereids inſtead of Naiads, 
(En. i. v. 172. Dryd. v. 236.) and water-nymphs inftead of 
nymphs of the air (/Eg. i. v.77. Dryd. v. 121.) He turns the 
mountain Niphates into a river-god (Geo. iii. v. 30. Dryd. 
v. 47-) This, it ſeems, was objected to Dryden as @ fault in 

| bie 
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V. But the great and fundamental defect of 
Dryden is his being unacquainted with the real 
deſign of the allegories uſed by the antients, 
and, indeed, with their ſcheme of machinery 
in general. Had Dryden viewed theſe things in 
a true light, and as they are ſet forth in the 
Introduction, he would not have fallen into the 
moſt vulgar and miſtaken notions of machinery. 
He would have ſeen that Virgil introduced the 
gods, not (as he ſays) uſeleſsly, or merely to 
adorn his poem, or in excuſe of what is not 
well accounted for otherwiſe; but with pro- 
priety, and in conſequence of the general o- 
pinion, that no action was performed without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome deity; an opinion re- 
ceived (or at leaſt talked of) by many of their 
philoſophers as well as poets, to whom it was 
more particularly ſerviceable, and therefore ſo 
frequently appears in their works: for Dryden, 
therefore, to ſpeak in fo lighting and con- 
temptuous a manner of their machinery, or in- 
terpoſition of the gods, as he does in his dedi- 
cation to the /Encid, ſhews how much he was 
miſtaken, and how little he knew of the real 
deſign of the machinery of the antients 4. a 


his own time——The three bodies of Gerpen he makes three 


lives (n. viii. v. 203} Dryd. v. 268.) and where Vir- . 

gil ſpeaks at moſt but of eighteen water-nymphs, Dryden has 4 

increaſed them to fiſty. Sec the note to his tranſlation, Geo. iv, 7 

v. 477» | 4 

4 He calls Virgil's machinery, uſcleſs, bungling, and often 4 

ſaving to give a colour of probability to things otherwiſe incre- 1 
a 6 ' ible, 
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Had Dryden reflected on our doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence, he would have found it much 
the ſame with the principle of the antients, that 
man is aCtuated in every thing by the direction 
of heaven; and therefore if ſome great genius 
mould hereafter introduce and eſtabliſh a new 
ſcheme of machinery, conſiſting of good and 
bad angels, or of any imaginary beings, by 
whatever names he might pleaſe to call them : 
our poets would have as full ſcope for introduc- 
ing them, whenever they pleaſed, on the doc- 
trine of a particular providence, as the old poets 
of Fate, or the will of Jove, interfering in all 
uch a ſcheme might be formed with more eaſe 
than is commonly imagined. The readieſt and 
beſt way would be to adapt the characters and re- 


dible.— What need, fays he, of intereſting ſo many gods in Ariſ- 
tzeus's recovery of the bees? - Might not Palinurus, without a 
miracle, fall aſleep and drop into the fea, when over-wearied 
with watching? In ſpeaking of Jupiter's weighing the fates of 
ZEneas and Turnus, he fays, this machine is only ornamental, 
and the ſucceſs of the duel had been the ſame without it. On 
Mercury's being ſent to haſten ZEneas from Carthage, he thus 
exclaims: Ohl how convenient is a machine in an heroic poem ! 
This of Mercury is plainly one; and Virgil was conſtraiged to 
uſe it here, or the honeſty of his hero would be ill defended.'— 
With what reaſon this is faid, may be ſeen page xxxii, 80 great 
an enemy was he to machinery, that one of his reaſons for ex- 
cluding Milton from his firſt epic poets, is, for having more 
machining perſons in his poem than human. 


preſentations 
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in all caſes where they might be eaſily and na- 
turally transferred into the ſcheme. Thus the 
goddeſs of peace might be called the meſſenger 
of peace; and Apollo, inflicting plagues, might 
be turned into a deſtroying angel. In the doc- 
trine of angels, as it already ftands, a full ſup- 
ply for the adminiſtering of any happineſs or 
miſery that can befal mankind, might be found, 
eſpecially if the ſchoolmen are conſulted, who 
grees, and offices. The very name of angel, 
in our ſenſe of the word, is much the fame 


with that of a god in the language of the hea- 


thens, and our idea of a devil falls in very much 
with their notion of a fury: ſo that much 
might be done by only ſhifting the names, and 
retaining the old characters and repreſentations. 
By theſe means the ſchemer would be 
with a great number of characters and appear- 
ances ready made to his hands, generally well 
known, and formed at firſt with much fim- 
plicity and great expreſſiveneſs. He would have 
nothing to do but to invent new ones of a like 
kind where it was neceſſary, and diſcard the old 
ones when improper or incompatible with his 
ſcheme : but in the application of it particular 
care ſhould be taken to be uniform, and never 
to mix one name of the gods of the heathens 
with the names of the miniſters of bleſſings and 
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vengeance uſed in our ſacred writings, as the 
great Milton himſelf has done more than once. 


Thus, if any one was to form a new ſcheme . 
for allegories in poetry, Mr. Sraucz's Inquiry 
might be ſtill very uſeful to him. However, 
till ſuch a thing happens, our poets ſhould fol- 
low the old ſcheme as uniformly as they ſhould a 
new one, when once received. Had our modern 
authors and artiſts obſerved this rule, they would 
have avoided many of the improprieties, ab- 
ſurdities, and miſtakes, they have been ſhewn 
to commit. From there defects therefore we 
may infer the neceſſity of having an exact know- 
Tedge of the figures and appearances of the hea- 
then deitics, and a right notion of the intent 
of the allegories and machinery of the antients, 
towards underftanding the claffics and acquiring 
a true taſte of the beauties of poetry, painting, 
and ſculpture. 

This comentin Gold be s whth cur - 
thor's opinion, that the Eneid is a political 
poem, in ſupport of the new eſtabliſhment. 
Virgil is ſaid to have begun his poem the very 
year Auguſtus was free from his great rival An- 
thony: the. government was to be wholly in 
him, and he was in every thing, but the name, 
a king. This monarchical form of govern- 
ment muſt naturally be apt to diſpleaſe the peo- 
ple, and Virgil ſeems to have laid the plan of 
his poem to reconcile them to it. He takes ad- 


11 vantage 
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vantage of ſome old prophecies of their having 
the empire of the whole world. He weaves 
this in with the moſt probable account of their 
origin, their deſcent from the Trojans. Vir- 
gil ſhews © that Tneas was called into their 


n 
© That his heirs were to reign there for ever 


© and that the Romans under them were to ob- 
© tain the monarchy of the world That Ju- 
_ ©ljus Cæſar was of this race, and that Au- 
© -uſtus was his ſole heir —— The natural re- 
_ © ſult of all this is, that the promiſes made to 
ogg „ oa gt 


© world, muſt yield obedience to the new eſta- 
_ < bliſhment under that prince.“ Hence it is 
at by Virgil were, to maintain their old religious 
_ tenets, and to ſupport the new form of govern- 
ment in the family of the Cæſars; and there- 
fore the /Eneid may very well be conſidered as 
a religious and political work. To ſpeak plain- 
ly : Virgil wrote in the fervice of the new uſur- 
pation 'on the ſtate; and all that can be faid 


In his vindication, is, that the temper and bent 


of their conſtitution at that time were ſuch, that 
the 


uguſtus, the Romans, if they 
K r 
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the reins of the government muſt have fallen into 
the hands of ſome one perſon or another, who 
might pollbly be lefs indulgent than Auguites 


was at that time. 


* The paflges relating to the abore particulars are chef 
theſe: 


— called by the expreſs will of the gode. This is 
marked very ſtrongly all the firſt part of the AEncid. The very 
night Troy is burnt, he is ordered to go and build a city in Italy 
by the ghoſt of Hector and Creũſa, En. 2. Caffandra had fore- 
told the ſame often to his father before, En. 3. 185. 


Nunc repeto hc generi portendere debita noſtro : 

Et ſpe Heſperiam, ſæpe Itala regna vocare. | 
Apollo orders the fame, An. 3. 98. and his domettic gods more 
expreſsly, En. 3. 170. 

Mutandz ſedes. Non hc tibi litora ſuaſit 

Delius aut Cretz juffit confidere Apollo. 

E& locus Heſperiam Graii cognomine dicunt.— 
| Hz nobis proprize ſedes. Hine Dardanus autor, &c. 
The ſame orders are given to him whilſt at Carthage by his fa- 
ther's ghoſt, En. 4. 351. and laftly by Mercury from Jore 
himſelf. | | 

Quid firuis, aut qua ſpe Lybicis teris otia terris ? 

Aſcanium ſurgentem et ſpes hæredis lili 

Reſpice : nn gg 

Debentur. /En. 4. 278. 

I. Ancas was made hing by all human rights. By hereditary 
right from Dardanus and Jafius, n. 3. 168.—By right of con- 
Rr r ads. 
Latinus, u. 13. 937. and 7. 50. 

II. 4. uninterrupted ſucceſſion of kings from bin to Romulus, 
ZE neas ſucceeds Latinus, Zu. 1. 165. liilus fucceeds nene, 
Ea. 1. 669. his race (therefore called the Trojan line, En. 1. 
273-) reign for the next 300 years; then follows Romulus, 
En. 1. - 
En. 6. 778. 

Romulus 


( 223 ] 

Romulus Aſſaraci ® quem ſanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet. En. 6. 780. * Grandfather of Anchiſes. 
FEneas, Latinus, and the kings before him, refided in old La- 
tium, En. 7. 38. and 1. 265. Mus removed the royal ſeat to 
Alba, Zu. 1. 271, where it continued till Romulus transferred 
it to Rome. So that this continued ſucceſſion is intimated too 
by Virgil even in the propoſition of his poem, where every thing 
nnn Arma virumque 

cano, &c. 


IV. That /Encas was to reign there for ever. Homer had faid 
en. v. 308.) that neas and his deſcendants ſhould be princes 


for ever, or, in the eaſtern ſtyle, from generation to generation: 


Nuv de du Antiao Ein Tpweoow avaftiy 
Kai Tait Toaiwy, n— 
That this prophecy was much inſiſted on by Auguſtus and his 
favourers, appears from the early care that was taken to alter 
the reading from Tpmooiv to wavrioow. Agreeably to which, 
Virgil, in inſerting this prophecy, ſays the Trojan race, or family 
of /Eneas, ſhould reign in Italy, and obtain univerſal empire: 
Hic domus Ener cunctis dominabitur oris, | 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 
He uſes the ſame expreſſion even proverbially, En. 3. 97. 
Dum domus ue capitoli immobile ſaxum 
There are ſeveral other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. 
Nomen in aftra ferent : quorumque ab ftirpe nepotes 
Omnia ſub pedibus, qui ſol utrumque recurrens 
Aſpicit Oceanum, vertique regique videbunt. | 
Fauftus's oracle to Latinus, Eu. 7. 101. 1.213 


—— a. 1. 288. 
Naſcetur pulchrã Trojanus origine Cæſar 
Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet aſtris; 
Julius, a magno demiſſum nomen Hilo. 
Anchiſes of Julius Czſar, u. 6. 836. 


Several 


y 
j 
l 
; | 
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Several Roman writers ſpeak of this high deſcent of ſulius 
Cæſar. Suctonius mentions a funeral oration made by Julius 


Cæſar over one of his relations, in which were theſe words: 
« Amitz mez, Julie, maternum genus ab regibus ortum ; pa- 
' © ternum cum diis immortalibus conjunctum eſt. Nam ab 
% Anco Martio funt reges, quo nomine fuit mater; a Venere, 
juli: cujus gentis familia noſtra eft.”* Suet. in Julio, e. 6. 


his fon and made him his heir. Suet. in Aug. c. 8. 

Pope, (in his note, If. 20. 355-) from Neptune's prophecy, 
that ness fbould reign over the Trojens for ever, infers, that 
ZE neas never failed to Italy. For Homer, who lived but 250 
years after the defiruftion of Troy, would not have made ſuch a 
prophecy, had he not known that AEneas remained at Troy and 
reigned there, and his deſcendants after him. To this it may be 
replied, that, by the Trojans are meant /Eneas's followers, who 
went to Latium with him, and from whom the Romans were 
deſcended, according to the opinion of their beſt hiftorians. 

Our author concludes with obſerving, that as odd a ſcheme as 
Virgil's may ſeem now, it is ſcarce ſs odd as the ſcheme of thoſe 
among us, who perſuaded themſelves that an abſolute obedience 
was due to our kings, on their ſuppoſed deſcent from ſome un- 
known patriarch : which odd notion had its effect with many, 
and ſeems not to have quite loſt its influence even in our remem- 
brance. See Filmer's Patriarchal Scheme, with Lccie's Confuta- 
tion of it, 
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